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fer Economical Transportation 


tion makes possible 
Greatly Improved Quality 
at amazing Low Prices / 


J — Tage was nendneed a — Coomeins bey i The new Chevrolet came to 
uary tremendous success. Among its many 2 : 
an features were a new “se rugged gue axle, an im- annua the public at an amazing 

1925 aiicplare Siseclurch a much se COACH price reduction—yet it pro- 


- single-plate em, « —< 
stronger frame, semi-elliptic chrome vanadium stee' s ° 
springs, cowl and dash lamps, and new Fisher bod- ‘73 5 19 ) / vides many new and im- 
ies finished in Duco. The price of the Coach was . fo,b Flint, Mich. portant quality features. 
The new Fisher bodies are paneled and 

A gust —Chevrolet announced a_ new measure of value beaded, rakishly low, finished in modish 


based on many new quality features such as a motor- 
driven Klaxon horn, improved sheet metal con- shades of Duco—and enhanced by full crown, 


struction in the bodies, corrugated fs 
1925 steering wheel with walnut finish, The COACH. one-piece fenders, bullet-ty pe lamps and 
new headlamp rim construction and a more con- ‘ ° - 
venient gearshift lever. Yet, despite all these addi- :69 5 ‘fish tail’? rear deck modeling. Many me- 
tions, the price of the Coach wasjreducedto . . . fab Flint,Mich. chanical improvements—such as AC oil filter 
> 


AC air cleaner and full 17" steering wheel 


=—§ ther spectacular increase in Chevrolet ‘ > 
Janua value—a model o ering many mechanical improve- — give finer performance Dhe COACH 


h her, quieter motor with three- 
1926 _ Point ‘suspension, silent’ V-belt gf, COACH and longer life. See and 
generator drive, new oil pump, 5 drive the new Chevrolet 

64 


more efficient cooling, an air cleaner, 334% larger 


brakes and other refinements. Nevertheless the day! 
Coach price was againreducedto . . . » + «+ £04 Flint,Miche to ay: a ‘ ; - ee f. 0. b. Fliat, Mich. 


Na Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 


wees 


The Touring or Roadster $525 
TheCoach - - - - $595 
TheCoupe - - - - $625 
TheSedan - - - - $695 
The Sport Cabriolet - (S785 
TheLandau- - - - $745 
1-Ton Truck {Chassis only} $495 
¥4-Ton Truck {Chassis only} $395 


Balloon Tires now standard on all 
models. All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Mich. In addition to these low 
prices Chevrolet’s delivered prices 
include the lowest handling and 
financing charges available. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WRITER and hiker who 
has inherited her love of ex- 
ploring from her famous ancestor 
known as the “boy hunter” of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition! 
An unusual person who re- 
treats from the world for months 
at a time, studying, writing and 
hiking along beckoning trails in 
her “delectable mountains” of the 
Northwest. Incidentally she has 
to her credit a little stroll from 
Portland to San Francisco (some 
300 miles) with detours along the 
way to visit ranches and forests 
and peaks and interesting people. 
She is Anne Shannon M onroe 
—and by the way her book of 
cheerful little essays “Singing in 
the Rain’’, needs no introduction 
to you. Her thoroughly charm- 
ing feature on mountain climbing 
is in this issue and comes as a 
breath of cool air to those of us 
who are pining for the outdoors. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrizhted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unso.icited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner's risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1 00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be revistered The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Estherea Mae George, Juneau, Alaska 








Elizabeth L. Jackson 


Greensburg, Indiana 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Cow’s milk contains all the nutritive elements necessary for 
maintenance and growth. If these elements were in the same 
proportions as in human milk and of the same character and as 
digestible, cow’s milk as delivered to the household could be 
substituted for human milk with the assurance of successful 
results and the matter of the artificial feeding of infants would 
need no further thought. 


Elna I. Harrington 
Presque Isle, Maine 














However, while all the essential food elements are present 
in cow’s milk, there is a marked difference in relative propor- 
tions, in physical character and in digestibility as compared with 
human milk and for these reasons cow’s milk must be modified 
before it can be applied successfully as nourishment for the 


bottle-fed baby. 


The purpose of Mellin’s Food is to adjust these differences 
and this purpose is accomplished by following the plan which 
directs the use of Mellin’s Food as a milk modifier. 


The plan is a practical one, for the entire day’s feeding 
may be prepared in a few minutes by simply dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding milk. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 











. ($3) 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS _ 


EVERY OUNCE 
IS QUALITY 


Ny, 
J SHERWIN- WiLLiAM? 


A TRADE MARK 
THAT SPEAKS IN 
EVERY TONGUE 
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COVERS 
360 SQ.FT. 
PER GALLON 


2 COATS 


DRIES TOA 
DURABLE 
ELASTIC GLOSS 
FINISH 


Wa 


Prepared House 
Paint—at its best. 


Dont be fooled 


on House Paint! 


HEN you buy paint to dress up and protect your 

house, don’t let a “low price’ blind your good 
sense. Thousands of home owners are bewailing a 
“cheap” paint job this very minute and paying the 
penalty in hard cash. 

“Cheap” paint is made of cheap or skimpy materials. 

How else could it be sold at a low price in the highly 
competitive markets of today? 

Cheap or skimpy materials make a poor, weak grade 
of paint. That's only sense. It may look like paint and 
smell like paint in the can. But on the brush and on your 
house—the poor quality shrieks. 

Compare the “cheap” formula 
with SWP! 
If you are tempted to use a “low price” house paint— 
one that is claimed, even guaranteed and warranted, to 
be “just as good as SWP, —GO SLOW!! Remember 


that low price and low quality go hand in hand. You 
can't make a silk purse from a sow’s ear. 


A a a 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD THE WORLD. OVER. 


Make the formula test! Insist upon seeing the formula 
of the “cheap” paint, either on the label or in the liter- 
ature of the company. 

Compare the materials used in making the “cheap” 
paint with the ingredients of fine old SWP House Paint 
—as shown in the formula which is plainly printed on 
every SWP can. Take Outside Gloss White for example: 

Note the big percentage of White Lead Carbonate 
and White Lead Sulphate used in fine old SWP Outside 
Gloss White. White lead should be the basic ingredient 
of all white paint and light tints. It is to these paints 
exactly what flour is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic ingredient is used in 
the average “cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the next essen- 
tial ingredient. A liberal percentage of zinc oxide com- 
bined with a large amount of white lead makes for a 
balanced formula—such as the formula of SWP Outside 
Gloss White House Paint. It assures a finish of superior 
wearing ane . 


2 2 mares 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS . 


More than 90% of the 
pigment content of SWP 
Outside Gloss White is 
made up of these two im- 
portant ingredients— 
white lead and zinc oxide. 

In the majority of 
“cheap” white paints you 
will find only 50% or less. 

It is the liberal quantity 
of this expensive basic material in 
every can of SWP Outside Gloss 
White that gives this fine old paint 
its remarkable covering capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the “balanced formula” of 
SWP is even more important. Nat- 
urally, these dark colors can contain 
little, if any, opaque white pigment 
such as white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick of 
the world’s colors. Sherwin-Williams 
Dry Color Works produce practically 
everything except the natural earth 
and mineral colors. That is why SWP 
colors are so rich, so permanent and 
so true to character. 

Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated, pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ own linseed oil 
plant. 





360 square feet per gallon 
or only 250—which? 


Some people think that SWP House 
Paint is an expensive paint because 
it costs more per gallon. 
As a matter of fact, SWP is the 
least expensive house paint on the wall 
—on the market. And here is why: 





Ask your fainter 
to use SWP—for 


best results 
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A gallon of SWP will properly 
beautify and protect three hundred 
and sixty square feet of your 
house—twocoats to the gallon. 

Will a “cheap,” low price 
paint do that? No! 

The best you can get from 
a gallon of the average “cheap” 
paint is two hundred and fifty 
square feet !—two coats. 

Right there, in that forty-four per 
cent greater coverage—in the fewer 
gallons of SWP needed—the dif- 
ference in price per gallon is nullified. 

On the wall—in actual gallons 
needed to paint your house—Sher- 
win- Williams House Paint costs no 
more, and often less, than the cheap, 
low price kind. 

And remember this: It costs no 
more to put on good paint than to 
put on “cheap” paint. 

Which would you rather have? 


You get more years 
of service, too 


Once your house has been 
painted with SWP House 
Paint your saving has only 
begun. A beautiful SWP 
job outlasts a “cheap” 
paint job by several years. 

It dries toa firm, elastic, 
glossy surface. It weath- 
ers slowly. There's no 
cracking or chipping or 
peeling—if properly 
stirred and applied. 

Long after a “cheap” paint job has 
taken on the appearance of a pair of 
faded overalls, you can wash the 
dust off an SWP job with plain soap 
and water, and the colors will come 
up fresh and bright. 


Less repainting expense 


And when repainting is needed it 
can be done easily, quickly and with 
much less paint, because the SWP 
surface is in perfect condition. 
Compare that with a “cheap” 
paint job that fades out and wears 
out quickly—that cracks and chips 
and peels—that has to be repainted 
often—and that costs more to re- 
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paint because it has to be burnt off, 
or scraped off, at every repainting. 

SWP House Paint is sold by leading 
paint merchants everywhere. And 
each of these dealers is “Paint Head- 
quarters” in his district. One of 
them is no doubt located near you. 
See “Paint Headquarters” 

and save money 
Before you let “cheap” paint blind 
you to real economy—-see your local 
SWP dealer. He will estimate your 
requirements in SWP. 

Compare the SWP estimate with 
what “cheap” paint will cost. Then 
remember the greater durability of 
SWP—the exquisite colors that do 
not fade. Then specify the paint you 
think will give you best results. 

If you do not recall “Paint Head- 
quarters” in your locality, write us 
for the dealer's name. If you want 
expert help ona color scheme, 
our literature, color cards, or 
the famous Sherwin- Williams 
Household Painting Guide 

just write. There is no 
obligation. 


Tue SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Largest Paint and Varnish Maker 
in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ISWP 


Guaranty 
of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thor- 
oughly stirred and applied 
according to directions, is 








hereby guaranteed to cover 
more surface, to look better, 
to last longer and cost less 
per job and per year than any 
house paint on the market. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 


Largest Paint and Varnish 
Makers in the World 


Cleveland Ohio 























COSTS LESS PER SQ.FOOT. . . LESS PER JOB. . .LESS PER YEAR 
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Sinclair Lewis Again 
LMER GANTRY,”  (Har- 


court Brace) Sinclair Lewis’ 

long-heralded “preacher 

novel,” has arrived and for the 

past few weeks recriminations, 
arguments, rebuttals and_ re-rebuttals 
have been filling the air. Certain of the 
public libraries of Kansas have barred 
the book from their shelves. William 
Allen White has officially declared Lewis 
a dead one as a novelist. W. E. Wood- 
ward, chief de-bunker of these United 
States writes that Lewis is a successful 
novelist because he always tells the truth 
and Dr. John Roach Straton explodes in 
white hot ecclesiastical indignation with a 
philippic i in w hich Elmer himself is scored 
off as a “figment of a disordered and 
prejudiced imagination” and the whole 
book dismissed with the phrase “vanity 
and vulgarity.” 

But what of the book itself? It’s 
simply a return to the “Babbitt” manner, 
with a cash-register soul-saver in the 
leading role instead of a real-estater. 
Elmer Gantry is carefully dissected, metic- 
ulously analyzed, from his days in a 
Middle-West freshwater theological sem- 
inary through his ups and downs, his 
petty meannesses and greater hypocrisies, 
to the point where he discovers that 
religion can be made to pay like any other 
Big Business—and makes it pay. 

Elmer, of course, is simply a rat. If 
there has been a meaner, more vulgar, less 
pleasant protagonist in any recent novel 
we can’t remember him. Lewis denies 
him any of the saving graces with which 
George Babbitt was at least whitewashed. 
Elmer is plain, ordinary out-and-out 
skunk—no two ways about it. When he 
isn’t hypocritically wringing his hands 
and pulling out all the stops in the pipe- 
organ voice which made him a successful 
preacher-orator, he’s seducing whatever 
young women come within his predatory 
range. And he’s just low enough so that 
he can make himself believe he’s right 
either way. 

Of course such a man, impenetrable of 
hide and self-confident to a degree, is 
bound to attain one species of success. 
Elmer does get a big church; as the book 
closes he’s a “big” preacher, temporarily 
frightened into being a good boy by his 
fearsomely narrow escape from a fair 
exponent of the common or garden badger 
game. 


« 


N the sense that “Arrowsmith” was a 
good novel, “Elmer Gantry”’ is not a 
good novel. “Elmer Gantry,” as we have 
pointed out, is an elaboration, merely, of 
the method which Mr. Lewis experi- 
mented with in “Main Street,” and im- 
roved upon in “Babbitt.” Lewis, we 
aces, really prefers to run amok in his 
chosen field. He has something to say and 


[s 


UNSET 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


it’s a matter of utter indifference to him 
whether he says it through the approved 
novel form, from the Pulitzer Award Com- 
mittee’ s standpoint, or whether he doesn’t. 

“Elmer Gantry” therefore shouldn’t be 
considered from the same point of view 
as the average novel. Lewis is doing a 
different sort of a job—a job for which he 
himself drew the specifications and which 
he is qualified to do just a little bit better 
than anybody else. 





@ Anthony Comstock, Roundsman of the 
Lord, whose biography, by Heywood Broun 
and Margaret Leech, 1s reviewed on this page 


There’s only one way to look at “Elmer 
Gantry,” then. Has Lewis done a char- 
acter in which it’s possible to believe? 
When you read the book does Elmer 
appear to you as a character too utterly 
exaggerated ever to have lived, or do you 
follow his fortunes with the conviction 
(sickening, perhaps, but still conviction), 
that there could be an Elmer Gantry— 
the certainty that, whether or not Elmer 
is typical, there are, there must be Elmers? 

We regret that we are forced to believe 
Mr. Lewis. Elmer is no “figment of a dis- 
ordered imagination” as Dr. Straton calls 
him. Little as we enjoy admitting it, he’s- 
just about the most utterly real person 
that has looked out at us from the pages 
of a novel in many a long day. 

And there’s just this to be said. Al- 
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though ministers everywhere—the tho) 
oughgoing Christian ministers, why 
heaven be thanked are in the majority 
will resent Lewis’ book, they will gain mor 
in the long run by cleaning: out the Elmer 
than by denying their existence. Th 
practice of organized religion is, like any 
other profession, susceptible of misuse, 0 
being turned to disreputable ends by dis 
reputable practitioners. 

And if there is any moral to be extracte( 
from “Elmer Gantry”’ it is possibly this 
Let the Christian church follow | 
example of the other professions and stanq 
shoulder to shoulder for defense agains 
exploitation by the unscrupulous money 
grabber. 


Roundsman of the Lord 


HERE are more and subtler ways 
of fighting an encroaching of cen 
sorship than by open protest. On th 
principle of fighting fire with fire a great 
deal may be done through judicious\ 
prepared and fortunately distributed 
propaganda. And, of all sorts and con 
ditions of propaganda, the oldest and 
most reliable form is the horrible example 
Whether or not Heywood Broun and 
his co-biographer Margaret Leech had 
any such purpose in view when they col 
laborated on ‘‘Anthony Comstock” (A. 
C. Boni) is, of course, a matter which maj 
only be guessed at. Broun, at any rate 
is a valiant soldier in the anti-censorship 
ranks; his essay on censorship, which con 
cludes this volume—a sort of walnuts 
and-wine affair to top off your Comstocl 
dinner—places him in the forefront of the 
battle and it’s reasonable enough to as 
sume that, intent or no intent, neither h¢ 
nor Miss Leech would find it at variancq 
with their own convictions if the bool 
proved to be a rousing success from thd 
propaganda point of view. 
owever, as we have said, that’s a mat 
ter which lies between the authors and 
their consciences—or their publishers per 
haps. All that we can do is to hope 
privately and as hard as we know hov 
that the book will exercise as powerful 4 
cathartic quality in respect to the ver 
boteners as we’d like it to. 
From the standpoint of biography-1 B8 
which is, after all, what Mr. Broun an 
Miss Leech set out to write—the collab 
orators have done an excellent job. Biog 
raphy, these days, has a double function 
to fulfill. Straight narrative, dates and 
facts and figures, those things are n 
longer considered the be- all and the end 
all in the story of a man’s life. If an in 
dividual is worth writing about he is w ort Cali 
considering in relation to the times if 


(Continued on page 79) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on Page 80 
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« ARY is so impossible to 
get along with,” sighs 
Mary’s Mother. “I can’t 
seem to get at her—to 
know what to do.” 

“Jim is really frightful to h: andle,’ ’ de- 
clares his worn-out parent. “There are 
times when I am at a loss to explain his 
rudeness, his cruelty towards others in 
play, his selfishness.” 

And this one might say that she can’t 
control her child’s tantrums, while the 
other wails that all her bribing doesn’t 
make her daughter practice on the piano 
or behave nicely in public. Still another 
mourns over the fact that no amount of 





i. Schools 
(CAN RAFAEL, 


Military Academy | 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - higb scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- | 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior departwent for boys 
from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Sur. 


SAN nee CALIFORNIA 


a AO it AN 


7 Foremost ‘Preparatory and 


1, BF Junior College of the “West! 


) & Wationally accredited. Near 
‘@ Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
tap Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 


























MILITAR» 


PAGE acavemy 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
aeeds. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR Boys San Rafael 


California 


A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of the 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
year round. New term opens in September. For catalog 
address: 

James W. Williams, Headmaster, 

Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 





California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 


C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 

boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully | 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars | 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. } 
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persuasion can make her boy speak de- 
cently to the grown-ups in the family. 

Mind you, these aren’t little children 
who are causing such bewilderment— 
these are youngsters from eight to fifteen 
years of age. 

The fact is well known that habits are 
formed in youth. Parents can either make 
their children or ruin them. Over-indul- 
gent mothers and fathers do not know 
what they are doing when they “give in” 
just for the sake of a minute’s peace; they 
do not realize that they are storing up 
hours, even years, of trouble for all con- 
cerned later on. Understanding firmness 
and patience, rare qualities which it pays 
to cultivate are tossed carelessly aside. 

Questions of bribing, of threatening, of 
talking to others about Mary and Jim in 
their presence, have been discussed a 
great deal in magazines and newspapers. 
Without going into the question too far, 
one might say that a deeper probing into 
child psychology might possibly bring 
parents closer to their children and in 
that way iron out the unfortunate little 
wrinkles of everyday life. 


ND where does the private school 
come in with these problems? 

Most of the teachers have made a spe- 
cial study of this child psychology. All 
of them are trained and fitted to be with 
children. Working with young, quick 
minds, they have developed an ‘agabe 
that sometimes parents cannot get. 

Not that these teachers allow tantrums 
or wilful acting. On the contrary, they 
are the first to correct. But they realize 
that behind every action there is a reason 
and they go back to the cause of this mis- 
behavior. 

Indolence in school might come from a 
lack of interest in a subject or even from a 
lack of personal supervision from the 
teacher. There is no minus quantity of 
help from an instructor, in a_ private 
school, where the child is led on down the 
path of learning just as fast as he can go 
without crowding. He is not held back. 
His work is made interesting to him and 
he is usually glad to forge ahead. 

Impertinence and tantrums are soon 
corrected by association with understand- 
ing heads and companionable associates. 
And many times, good, strenuous ath- 
letics—all supervised—will do more to 
take the kinks out of a child than any, 
“Please, Mary dear, don’t” or “Jim, I'll 
have to tell your father what you did.” 

Private schools, then, take the phrase 
‘difficult child”’ away and put in its place, 

“different child.” Not any thing angelic— 
by no means—but a child whose associa- 
tion with the right kind of people at an im- 
pressionable age will bring him greater 
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‘Difficult Child” 


benefits as he goes along in life. And very 
often the parents who are only too glad to 
surrender to the schools with this “dif- 
ferent” slant exclaim over changes they 
have worked. 


Girls’ Schools 


THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


| 

| A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
| 
| 
| 





hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
Track, archery, riding. Limited 


court and swimming pool 
For illustrated 


| enrollment makes early application adv isable. 
catalogue and full information write to 
Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 


- ieee, 
Mi. School 
Jor Girls; 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 


One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 


Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 




















Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














The Bishop’s School 797 Me foir"" 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efrxs 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French, 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada S. Blake, 
A: B., Principal, 5029A West Third Street, Los Angeles, 


California. 
Palo Alto 
alifornia 

ASTILLEJA SCHOOL caiicrni 

Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B. 


ESTLAKE &Giris 

for GIRLS 
Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 


Home Economics. New Buildings. 
337 So. Westmoreland Ave.. Los Angeles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Accredited. 7th grade 














Country School near Los Angeles. 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 
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The first picture of that knock’ 


This is the “‘knock”’ in your motor 


This shows photographically what occurs in the en- 
gine cylinder as carbon forms, when straight gasoline 
is used. The increased heat and pressure created by the 
carbon cause the gasoline to explode too quickly, with 
the result that there is an accumulation of high pressure 
heat waves which strike against the cylinder walls so 





This is how “ETHYL” knocks it out 


And this shows photographically what goes on in the 
same cylinder under the same conditions when straight 
gasoline is treated with “ETHYL” fluid. Note the ab- 
sence of “knock-bumps”’; the evenness of the pressure 
changes. The “ETHYL” fluid has neutralized the heat- 


~ violently as to produce an audible metallic sound. The 


bumps in the line are that “knock.” 








ing qualities of the carbon deposits and by maintaining 
the normal combustion rate of gasoline has turned the 
increased pressure due to carbon into increased power. 


oo, PHOTOGRAPHS were 
made possible by a special 
instrument: invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories to 
find out what goes on in an auto- 
mobile engine’s cylinder when 
“knocking” occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call an 
“engine knock” or a “spark knock” 
is in reality a fuel knock. It is due to 
the tendency of a straight gasoline 
to explode too quickly as carbon 
forms and increases temperature 
and compression (pressure). 


Having determined the character 
of “knocking,” General Motors 
developed “ETHYL” fluid, a 
patented chemical compound 
which when added in very small 





quantities to straight gasoline forms 
Ethyl Gasoline, the most effective 
“‘anti-knock” fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms car- 
bon deposits from a liability mto 
an asset. It produces more power 
on hills and heavy roads. It gives 
a faster “pick-up,” reduces gear- 
shifting, lessens vibration and en- 
gine wear and tear; and saves the 
trouble and expense of carbon 
removal. 


Ethyl Gasoline has increased the 
motoring satisfaction of hundreds 
of thousands of car drivers. It is 
destined to play a still more im- 
portant part in the automobile his- 
tory of the future. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


ErHyt GASOLINE is now gener- 
ally available throughout the United 
States and Canada through the fol- 
lowing oil companies, licensed to 
mix ‘‘ETHYL’’ fluid with gasoline. 
The ‘‘ETHYL”’ trademark on the 
pump is your protection. 


7 7 7 


Associated Oil Company ‘ Atlantic 
Refining Co. » Beacon Oil Com- 
pany ’ Continental Oi! Company ” 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. * Im- 
perial Oil Limited (Canada) ” 
Pennzoil Company ’ Refiners Oil 
Company ’ Spears & Riddle Co. ’ 
Spokane Oil & Refining Co. « 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ’ 
Standard Oil Company(Kentucky): 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
’ Standard Oil Co. (Neb.) 7 Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) ’ Sterling 
Oil Company ” Union Oil Com- 
pany of California * Walburn Pe- 
troleum Co. » Waverly Oil Works 


RT ANNI MORE 
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“WWruerever you drive you see the Cycol 
sign—on the road, at garages and stations. Cycol 
popularity, earned through merit, is the result of 
Cycol process of oil making—a process that yields 
an exceptionally clean and effective lubricant—one 
that gives your motor dependable prote¢tion. Join 
the Cycol crowd—please yourself and your motor. 


ASSOCIATED OI!FIFL COM 


Sustained Quality Products 








“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 
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Power - The soft purr of the Packard 


motor hardly hints its vast re 
serve power. Yet a touch of the accelerator 
and the great car leaps forward with the 
eagerness of a living thing. 


In its swift response to the driver’s will lies 
the promise of superb and sustained perform: 
ance. Mile after mile through the starts and 
stops of the crowded city, hour after hour 
on the long pull of the mountain grade, the 
Packard proves superior to all requirements 
— Packard power 


K + oe MAN 





now reigns supreme. — ) AC K A R | motoring. 


WFRHRO OWNS Oo 


Packard design—widely imitated but never 
equalled—has long been recognized as an 
outstanding combination of smartness, 
beauty and comfort. And Packard power 
—now unsurpassed in any motor car— 
offers matchless traffic agility, hill climb- 
ing ability and, when emergency demands 
it, speed. 


Packard distinction— Packard power! 
A combination of qualities which has re- 
stored to many thousands of new owners 

their waning zest in 
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ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


Has Written 
this Humor- 
ous Story of 
a Group of 
Dude-Hat- 
ing Cowboys 
Who Go 
North to 





Start a 


Reindeer 


Ranch 





























Bruce of 


PW NHIS cowboy’s name _ was 
Eddie Bruce and he was the 
real thing. He could rope 
and tie a steer as pretty as 

: any man you ever saw. It 
had been so long since he had been able 
to find an outlaw horse that could buck 
his foot out of a stirrup that he had long 
since quit thinking a horse was anything 
but a sort of vehicle, and dozens of times 

I have seen him run a bull and slip from 

his saddle with his hands on the bull’s 


horns and throw it as easy as a kid can 
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(Hello Bill,” I says 
to him, “where you 
come from? Northy 

Poley, huh? You heap 


big Eskimo, huh?” 








Illustrated by 
ETHEL RunpQuist COBHAM 


sling a rabbit. He was a real cowboy. 
And handsome. Everybody called him 
“Vally” because he was as handsome as 
this Rudolph Valentino, only more so. 


HAT was when he was punching the 
doggies on Joe Renner’s Circle-J 
ranch. He rode in there one day after Bill 
McCarty had turned the Lazy-M into a 
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the Bar-None 


dude ranch—all city folks and flappers and 
fat old dames who had to be held on their 
ponies so they didn’t spill off on one side 
or the other—and the reason he drifted 
in was that Joe Renner’s was the last 
ranch left between the Arctic Circle and 
the Mexico line that was raising beef to 
be beef. I blew in there for the same 
reason; it was the last hold for us genuine 
cowlads. All the rest of the West had 
gone parlor, as we called it, meaning it 
had gone movie or something; it was all 
show stuff, kept up in a sort of picture way 
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to get the money of those Easterners who 
go crazy over that sort of thing and like to 
think they are getting some of the real 
wild and woolly at so much per week, but 
if there aint stuffed olives for breakfast 
they up and howl. 

So that was all right. Old Joe Renner 
was a rough old coot with tobacco juice 
on his chin and he had about as much 
society manners asa coyote. We felt safe 
on the Circle-J because Joe hated these 
dudes like poison, but he up and got some- 
thing the matter with his inside and went 
and died, and his nephew Orestes Renner 
got the ranch and the first thing he did 
was sell all the cows except enough to look 
like atmosphere, and put an ad in the 
papers saying all this about healthy air 
and getting a taste of the real West where 
men were men, and when he told the cook 
to scrub the kitchen floor we knew it was 
all up—the Circle-J was being duded. 


DDIE BRUCE and me talked it 

over as man to man and I told him 
I had been expecting this for some time 
and was going to get me a needle and 
some black thread and a pair of tweezers 
and be an umbrella mender, but he asked 
me to hold off a couple of days. 

“T got an idea, Henry,” he told me. 
“Us dang fools of cowboys aint laid away 
back on the shelf by no means. You 
wait; I just sent a telegraph to somewhere 
and if I geta right answer you and me will 
be all right yet.’ 

So I held off from buying the thread 
and needle and the tweezers and a couple 
of days later Eddie Bruce come to me 
with a telegraph he had got and we was all 
fixed. 

“You got any money, Henry?” he says 
to me. 

“Well, Eddie,” I says, “when Joe pays 
me off and I pay what I owe the fellers and 
Joe deducts w hat he advanced to me I’ll 
have six dollars and thirty cents, unless I 
figgered it wrong.’ 

“It aint enough,” said Eddie. “I 
thought maybe you’d be in partnership 
with me in this Bar-None ranch I’m going 
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to start up, but seems like the best I can 
do is take you on as foreman, Henry.” 

“Well, that suits me,” I said. “I aint 
ever been foreman yet but I ought to be 
good at it. Where’s this Bar-None ranch 
going to be at, and how long before you 
make it dude?” 

“It aint ever going to go dude,” said 
Eddie, “and you can bet your sweet life 
on that, Henry. I got the greatest prop- 
osition ever was.” 

“Well, you ought to get a lot of cows 
cheap,” I said, ‘ ‘with all the ranches going 
dude this way.’ 

“There won’t be any cows,” Eddie said. 
“I’m through with cows.” 

“] thought you said it was going to be a 
ranch,” I said. 

“You bet your life it is,” Eddie said. 
“Out in the wild and open, where men can 
be men and don’t have to be Harold 
Lloyds. We’re going to have ten thousand 
square miles of range where there aint 
hardly a human being to the hundred 
thousand miles and there won’t be a fat 
old dame in riding-breeches in twenty 
days’ s’ ride in any direction.” 

“And no flappers, Eddie,” I said. “I 
won’t go if there are any flappers.”’ 

“Not one,” Eddie said. ‘‘There won’t 
be even a female anywheres around. Un- 
less,” he said, “maybe an Eskimo.” 

“Eskimo?” I said. ‘“Where’s this 
ranch—at the North Pole?” 

“No,” Eddie said, “not at the North 
Pole. You’ve got your geography all 
mixed, Henry. There aint any Eskimos 
at the North Pole. There aint anything 
at the North Pole but explorers. You 
couldn’t have a ranch at the North Pole, 
NSET 
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there aint any grass there; the explorers 
have to live on pemmican and Eskimo 
dogs.” 

*‘What’s pemmican?” I asked him. 


“Tt’s a kind of bird, I guess,” he said. 
“Tt has a satchel under its jaw to carry 
fish in; I’ve seen pictures of them. They 
probably dry them like jerked beef and 
maybe salt down the fish that’s in their 
satchels and it gives them a sort of varied 


diet. But this ranch aint going to be at 
the North Pole. Did you ever hear of the 
tundra?” 


“N°. I said. ‘What is it, a game?” 

“T never heard of it either until I 
read about it in a book,” said Henry. “It’s 
sort of fields of grass, up by the Arctic 
Circle, and that’s where this Bar-None 
ranch is going to be. It’s up north of 
Canada and this feller says it’s good graz- 
ing. He says that what with the cows 
being crowded off from the United States 
that’s where our meat food is coming from, 
from now on. We'll have a bunch of 


caribou—’ ‘ 
“Of which?” I said. 
“Caribou,” said Eddie. ‘“That’s the 


sort of cattle we’ll range up there.” 

“T never heard of that breed,” I told 
him. “It aint any kind of short-horn I 
ever herded, Eddie.” 

“They aint short-horns,” Eddie said. 
“They’re long-horns. They got horns like 
an elk, sort of. They’re a kind of deer; 
they’re these reindeer that Santa Claus 
drives to his sleigh.” 

“Te’ll be some herding,” I told him. 
“We'll need some sprinty ponies to herd 
that kind of cattle. I don’t know as I care 
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for it, Eddie; I’m 
getting a mite aged. 
I can still ride down 
a leggy steer if you 
give me a good enough pony but I don’t 
know about running races with a deer.” 

“These deer aint that kind of deer,” 
Eddie said. ‘These deer stay together in 
bunches like cattle, and anyway you won’t 
have to ride range; you’re foreman. And 
then we'll have musk oxen, too.” 

“Sure; I know them,” I said. “I saw 
one in a zoo, maybe a couple of them. 
Long-horns with hair fringe all around, 
and humpy like a buffalo.” 

“And easy to herd,” said Eddie. “They 
stay in bunches in one place until they’ve 
used up the feed, and then they only move 
over a couple of yards and start in again.” 


“6 OW’S the market for these cari- 
bou-deer and  musk-oxes,” I 
asked him. 

“Fine!” he said. “And will get finer. 
Henry, as the beef-meat gets scarce, 
Musk-ox meat is good beef, and caribou 
is as good as mutton, only better.” 

“Mutton?” I said. “Hold on now, 
Eddie! You can’t fool me. Mutton is 
sheep and I'll be danged if I’ll be any 
sheep-herder. I never was a low-down 
sheepman, and [ aint going to be. You’re 
trying to fool me, Eddie; these caribou 
are sheep.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Henry,” Eddie said. 
“A deer aint a sheep and it never was, 
and it can’t be.” 

“You said it was mutton,” I said, “and 
mutton is sheep; I know that much.” 

“No, you don’t,” Eddie said. “You 
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don’t know nothing. A deer 

is a sort of cow-animal until 

it is killed; then it’s a sort 

of mutton. You don’t have 

to herd these deer after they 

are dead, do you? So what 
do you care?” 


“Well, that sounds reasonable,” I said. 
“Sav, Eddie—what’s venison?” 
“Why—you’re right, Henry,” Eddie 


said. “That’s so, aint it? The kind of 
beef caribou mutton is is venison, aint 
it? Sothat’s all right.” 

Then he showed me a sketch he had 
drawed for the branding-irons. It was 
like an O with a bar across it and that’s 
where he got the name for the ranch—the 
bar for Bar and the O for None—and he 
showed me how appropriate the brand 
was, this tundra range the Canadian 
Government had granted him by tele- 
graph being half on one side of the Arctic 
Circle and half on the other, the bar being 
to mean the Arctic Circle cutting across 
the ranch. 

This range of Eddie’s was north of the 
Great Slave Lake and east of the Great 
Bear Lake and it ran up to the water that 
divided it from what they call Victoria 
Land. We went in from Winnipeg, with 
two Canadian guides and twenty cow- 
boys I got signed up and forty as nice 
cow-ponies as you ever set eyes on, and 
as soon as we got beyond the spruce we 
began seeing herds of caribou, and we 
rounded them up and branded them with 
the Bar-None mark. Up beyond the rise 
of land we began running into musk- 
oxen and we put our brand on them, too. 

It was sure nice country, good grass and 
plenty of water, and we set in and built 
the ranch house right spang on the Arctic 
Circle where the Hood River begins. It 
was nice rolling country, low rounded hills 
and flowers aplenty and all the mosquitoes 
anybody could want. And hot? You 
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(“And keep ’em up,” I said to this 
white man that was with Mrs. Ugug. 
“What does all this mean, anyway?” 





wouldn’t believe you could sit there on the 
Arctic Circle and sweat through your shirt, 
would you? But it is a fact. In the sum- 
mer, that is. 

In the winter it is different. You bet 
your boots it is! It gets fair to middling 
cold, like on the uplands of Montana, 
maybe, below zero and so on, but not 
much snow; always good enough grazing. 
And the beauty of it was that you didn’t 
have to fret aboout your stock freezing to 
death. Down there in the States the 
range cattle, as Stefansson, the explorer, 
pointed out, come from stock that were 
original in hot countries. ‘That’s a crazy 
notion, aint it, trying to winter outdoors 
stock as tropical as a lot of parrots? But 
we didn’t have that kind on the Bar-None. 
Our stock could sit down with their backs 
against the North Pole on the coldest 
New Year you ever heard about and say 
“My, aint this nice?” The only way you 
can freeze a musk-ox is to kill him first, 
and everybody knows that the reindeer 
comes from Lapland where the icicles 
grow. And man can stand the cold. The 
only trouble was with our cow-ponies. 
The horse is no good up there; they don’t 
stand the climate. Ours didn’t. 


P there they use dogs to pull things 

but you can’t use an Eskimo dog to 
ride range on. Maybe you could, at that, 
but you’d have to lay in a supply of Tom 
Thumb sized cow-kids, and they’re hard 
to get—they’re all in the side-shows. We 
had to do the best we could. The musk- 
ox, being built heavy, is about as lively a 
stepper as a hippopotamus is—only stub- 
borner—so we went to work and broke a 
bunch of caribou bucks to the saddle. And 
not so bad, brother! Of course, the gait 
wasn’t all so fine, being like riding on a 
skinny camel, but the horns came handy to 
hang our lariats on. As a matter of fact, 
friend, a real good caribou when you got 
him saddle-broke, was handy; the num- 
ber of frying-pans, extra boots, rain-coats 
and changes of fur underwear a man can 
hang on the horns of an eight-pronged 
Barren-ground Caribou you would hardly 
believe. 

The only real trouble was they were a 
mite weak in the back and liable to snap 
in two if they jumped a gully with a man 
like me in the saddle. That’s why we al- 
ways put the saddles up front on the 
shoulders or back rear on the haunches. 
Mostly we rode back on the haunches so 
the frying-pans and stuff that hung on the 
antlers wouldn’t slap us in the face, and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Romance and 
Adventure of the 
Pony Express Days 
are Still Present in 
the Mail via Air of 


Today 





HE Weather Man’s boots 
clumped heavily over the 
floor of the “front office” in 
the rest hut. The flimsy 
floor thrummed as he scraped 
off the mud. Outside the rain fell dis- 
mally and the airport, if not flooded, was 
at least too moist for comfort. Bill the 
mechanic stirred uneasily on his cot. 

“Hey, . seven o'clock!” called the 
Weather Man. “Roll out, Bill; let’s get 
the balloon up.” 

Bill sighed regretfully and threw back 
his blankets. The Pilot, comfortable in 
an upper bunk, rolled over drowsily, 
opened one eye and inquired: 

“Well, how’s it look?” 

“Yes, ‘how’s it look?” echoed Bill. 

“Raining,” said the Weather Man. “I 
reported a three thousand foot visibility 
and a thousand foot ceiling.” 

The Passenger, stirring uneasily in the 
double bed before the stove, threw bare 
arms above his head and yawned. 

“What's that?” he asked, sleepily. 

“It’s a dirty day for aviators, 
swered the Weather Man. 

“How’s it look north?” persisted the 
Passenger, with another yawn. 

“The same, or worse; clouds down on 
the mountains and Portland reports 
plenty snow.” 

“That means I’m not flying north to- 
day. ” announced the Passenger, crisply. 

“Let the brave pilots take the chances.’ 

Bill, stamping into his boots, thrust 
kindling into the little sheet iron stove 
and struck a match to it. 


4 tre up and get break- 
fast then,” he sug- 
gested. “Let’s see those grid- 
dle cakes you’ve been bragging 
about.” 

“Any fresh milk?” countered 
the Passenger. “Any eggs? 
You got lots of butter?’ 

“Yes,” said Bill. “Yes, yes. 
Let’s see you make good now.” 

“As soon as the room warms 
up,” agreed the Passenger, as 
Bill stamped out to help the 
Weather Man take the early 
observation. 

“And I’ll see that he doesn’t 
go to sleep again,” promised the Pilot. 
“T’m tired of your cooking anyway, Bill.” 

Every morning some such little drama 
is enacted at every airport in the west 
whence mail planes fly. Sometimes there 
is no Bill, frequently there is no passenger, 
usually there are ham and eggs instead of 


an- 


Mail. 
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CA cheerful pilot 
and his ship. 
George Buck with 
his plane in front 
of the air port at 


Boise, Idaho 
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Flying woth the 


griddle cakes, but always there is a little 
sheet iron stove and always and forever 
there is the question: 

““How’s it look?” 

Nobody ever thinks of asking a defini- 
tion of “it”. There is only one thing to 
which an airman applies that pronoun— 
the weather. Aviation lives and moves 
and has its being in that one thing. Good 


HIS is the first of two articles in which D. 
R. Lane tells the story of the Western Air 

Mr. Lane flew the routes mentioned in 
the text expressly to get this information for 
SuNnseET readers. His next article will touch upon 
the probabilities for future development of com- 
mercial aviation in the Far West—a develop- 
ment for which the present mail system is likely 
to serve 


as a nucleus.—THE Epirors. 


weather is fine; then all that needs be 
done is the daily stunt; 300 or 400 or more 
miles of mere flying. Bad weather means 
hardships, cold, the sting of rain that 
burns faces like white hot needles and 
trickles clammily down inside flying suits, 
rough air to throw plane and pilot a thou- 
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A 
sand feet up or down at unsuspected mo- 
mountain 


ments; fog-blocked passes; 
snowstorms that the planes won’t go over; 
“blind” landings; “sitting 
around” above the _ clouds 


waiting for a hole to open so 
the pilot can see his way down; 
landings on untried fields; im- 
promptu re-fuelings _ beside 
lonely roads whither a tank 
truck has been coaxed with 
difficulty; alternate routes and 
plenty of anxiety for the 
ground crew that waits and 
waits and maybe does a little 
quiet praying when a pilot 1s 
overdue. 

Of all the adverse weather 
conditions, fog is worst, with 
snow a close second. They cut 
down the visibility and visibility is the one 
thing a pilot needs in this era of aviation’s 
development. Wind rarely is so high any- 
whefe that the average mail pilot hesitates 
to take off because of it. Rain is disagree- 
able and may increase the risks of flying, 
but snow or fog is just plain dangerous. 
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Fog has caused most of the difficulties 
attendant upon operation of the western 
routes, is responsible for the only casualty 
suffered by these pilots since the contract 
air mail lines were established last year 
and flying began to be a business instead 
of an experimental function of the govern- 
ment. 


EAVEN, according to the airmen, 
is a place where there are no fogs. 
‘A twenty thousand foot ceiling; seventy- 
five mile visibility and a tail wind in all 
directions,” is the way one pilot phrased it. 
But that is only one view and he was an 
ambitious fellow anyway, as witness his de- 
sire for tail winds to speed up operations. 
A “ceiling,” it should be made plain, is the 
altitude of the lowest clouds. Moreover, 
this pilot was a mail plane flier. Com- 
mercial pilots, who get a living and con- 
siderable excitement out of taking the 
yokelry for rides in the air, have a dif- 
ferent idea. 
Their Heaven is to “own a pursuit ship 
and money enough to run it,’ some of 
them add the requisite that the gasoline 


@ A United States army plane in flight 
near San Diego, Cal. 


Western 
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used by the ship shall 
be free but in general 
that is considered a 
supererogation. 

Outside of their 
peculiar interest in 
the weather, their 
aversion to fogs and 
an almost religious 
interest in the blue sky, pilots are 
very much as other people. But 
these distinctions are very positive and 
definite and apply to all who fly or 
make their living from flying. Even the 
Passenger, after his first flight, was keenly 
alert to the state of the weather on each 
succeeding morning because it was of im- 
mediate personal concern to him. If it 
was good he could fly. If it wasn’t he 
had to stay idle and hope the editor would 
not be peevish because his story was late. 

The average person, awaking to a 
snowy morning, is displeased with the 
prospect of inconvenience; the aviator 
under the same circumstances confronts 
a struggle that may call for the use of all 
his knowledge, all his skill, all his resource- 
fulness, to win through alive and “keep 
the mail moving.” 

There is no exact analogy in ordinary 
life for the problems which the aviator 
faces when fog or snow or rain cuts down 
the visibility. But if a motorist imagines 
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€ Arthur Starbuck, at Crissy Field, 
San Francisco 


COURTESY PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT CO. 
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himself driving a_brake- 
less car at 110 miles an 
hour through a mist which 
blankets all objects more 
than 1000 feet away he 
will have some idea of 
what a pilot does when 
the weather is bad. 

More than that, the 
pilot must retain accurate 
comprehension of the 
country he has traversed, 
to the end that he may 
not come unaware upon a 
mountainside and “crack 
up” his ship and himself 





before he can bank or 
zoom. 
The Passenger found 


out something about 
that on the very day he 
so positively announced 
he would not fly. Barely two 
hours after his declaration the 
hum and whistle of a plane was 
heard from the southward. Bill 
and his assistants ran out the 
big blue and silver plane for the 
next hop and the Pilot, matter- 
of-fact as if he had been asking 
for more butter on his corn 
cakes, informed all and sundry 
that he was starting and it be- 
hooved anybody that was going 
to Portland to come along. 


HE Passenger scrambled 

into his flying clothes and 
took his place in the forward 
cockpit. 

“All set?” asked the Pilot. 

The big motor roared in a final 
“Full out”? test, slowed down, and then 
roared again as Bill and another mechanic 
yanked the chocks from under the wheels 
and the plane started down the runway. 
Numerous events occurred with great 
rapidity, beginning at once. 

The air was rough, the plane pitched 
and slipped and the Passenger was so 
occupied with holding onto the cowling 
that he failed to notice he had risen a mile 
or two and was soaring through the thin 
upper reaches of a fog. All at once the 
ship stood on one wingtip as the Pilot 
banked and turned. Then it settled and 
nosed up toward the sky. The Passenger 
looked back to see the cause of the sudden 
change. 

Barely a quarter mile away, it seemed, 
was a mist-shrouded mountain whose 
foot and peak alike were hidden in clouds. 
A quarter of a mile at 120 miles an hour 
is something under eight seconds’ travel. 
While considering this matter the Pas- 
senger saw the clouds close down again 
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and blanket all the mountain from view. 
After that the Pilot tried another way 
over the mountains, sailing over crests of 
passes and banking around outstanding 
spurs until he found a river valley, down 
Presently a hole ap- 
a misty blue-green thin 
The 
Passenger was glad to see something solid 
once more instead of the ever-shifting 
He did 
not complain at all when they shot 
through the hole into a narrow channel 


which he headed. 
peared ahead, 
place in the lower clouds. 


He dived. 
spume of storm-tossed clouds. 


between mountain walls and continued 
their way northward. 

Soon, however, a new layer, of cloud 
appeared below them, so that they were 
flying over one stratum, 
which blotted the earth 
from sight, and under 
another, which shut 


Flying with the Western Air Mails: 


can’t get out of,” Bill assured the Passen- 
ger. ‘He thinks ahead, fifteen minutes, 
half an hour; he’s figuring what’s going 
- happen and when it does he’s ready for 


a RS when the Passenger mustered up 
nerve enough for a second hop over the 
same route, he watched this work out. 
below and above were 
passed up for the safe-and-sane scheme of 


Tempting “holes” 


staying on one side of the clouds; ridges 
were crossed at lowered speed—eighty or 
ninety or a hundred miles an hour—to 
save the plane from pitching in the up- 
currents; altitude was conserved against 
emergencies. Doubtless a dozen other 
things were done which escaped the at- 





D. R. Lane 


to negotiate in full daylight. They 
sensibly refused permission. So do most 
other executives in like cases. Why risk 
a man’s life for nothing? they say. Put- 
ting it on a cold business basis, so the pi- 
lots cannot be led by braggadocio to take 
unnecessary risks, some of them ask: Why 
risk a $16,000 ship unnecessarily? 

“That’s an argument no pilot can con- 
trovert, though some assert what all of 
them believe in their hearts—that they 
can get through where the other fellow 
cannot. 

Until the government goes out of the 
business of hauling mail by air the first 
of July, three contractors will have a 
monopoly of the western land flying and 
a fourth of the over- 
water operations. This 
latter, Edward Hub- 
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worry. That, he explains, is something 
to be met and countered by his own skill 
and the airworthiness of his plane, which 
means it is not to be considered. Fog, 
which bothered the Passenger not at all, 
ignorant as he was, was what blocked the 
flight that day. 

Yet an hour after the Pilot had landed 
back at his home airport, the fog had 
cleared by some amount imperceptible to 
a layman and he was off again. The 
phrase “the mails must go” is no mere 
platitude to these fliers. The mails do go, 
and they make them go, under circum- 
stances that would cause most men to 
hesitate. The Pilot got through that day 
—by taking a chance with his own life he 
would not take with the Passenger’s. Yet 
there is a sort of reasoned daredeviltry in 
the way the pilots venture. 

“Russ’ll never take you into a place he 
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tention of a lay observer. None, however, 
flurried the Pilot. 

He stepped down from his cockpit at 
the end of the run as cheerful, collected 
and unworried as if he had not just done 
a day’s nerve-racking labor. Not all 
pilots have such good nerves. Some 
clamber from their planes cursing the 
weather that has driven them miles out 
of their way or the fog that has choked 
the mountain passes and forced them to 
the ground to await better visibility. 
Some are phlegmatic, taking anything 
and everything as part of the day’s work. 
Some are sheer confident daredevils. 

The day that this is written one trans- 
continental mail pilot pleaded with his 
superiors to be allowed to try a flight in 
the dusk of evening which his mate, ‘fyi ing 
in the opposite direction, had not been able 
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tion line in the world, 
partly because of geographical conditions 
but mainly because of the fogs encountered. 

The Pasco-Salt Lake City route is 
operated by Walter L. Varney, a former 
San Franciscan. This route picks up at 
Pasco, Washington, airmail from all the 
northwest and hauls it down to the trans- 
continental line for forwarding. In sum- 
mer it operates with Elko, Nevada, as a 
terminus; in winter it runs on to Salt 
Lake City. 

All these routes, in fact all the airways 
of the west, have been photographed and 
mapped by the army, which sent photog- 
raphers over them in special planes. 

Four types of ships are being flown on 
western routes. Two of them any pilot 
will dismiss with the enthusiastic phrase: 
“That’s an airplane!” The others are 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(“Ancient pepper trees planted by Don Juan Osuna’s own hands now cast their flickering shadows’’—on 
the hacienda of Don Juan’s son at Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Spanish or Californianr 


Rancho Santa Fe is, Perhaps, 
Digging Deeper Into the 
Wells of Spanish Inspiration 
than Any Other Community 


HE Spanish influence in Cali- 
fornia is one of the greatest 
charms the state possesses and 
the most significant gestures 
toward the recreation of the 
charm of early California have been made 
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in the field of architecture. A few brave 
souls have recognized the precious heri- 
tage left by the Franciscan fathers and in 
the face of the desire of newcomers to 
bring their household gods with them to 
a land where those household gods will not 
fit, they are pretty well establishing a new 
type of everlastingly beautiful architec- 
ture. 

The popular desire seems to be to call 
this architecture Spanish. Architects are 
inclined to call it Spanish-Colonial. 
Probably the time will come when it will 
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By 
A. VU. ECHTERNACH 


be known as Californian. For, while it 
gains its inspiration from the missions of 
Spanish California, and these in turn 
derived their notable characteristics from 
the Andalusian structures of Southern 
Spain and in some measure from the more 
ornate buildings of old Mexico, modern 
conditions have led to a re-birth of some- 
thing as new as anything under the sun. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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2A Good Story is a 
Good Story Whether 
it be -About Ghosts, 


Fairies, Prenatal 


Influence or Other 
Matters Scorned by the 
Professors. e4And so in 


this Dramatic Zale We 
“Make no -Apologies 
to Science for /ts 
Being Based on a Still 
Popular Concept 


T was twenty five years since Captain 
Ensor had seen Aliti, and, to his eyes, 
at least, the place seemed just the 
same as when it had last dropped 
astern with a suggestion of palm 
fronds, into a sea of sapphire. There was 
the same wide lagoon, the beach of daz- 
zling white, and the long reef of naked 
coral scarring the blue of the sea. There 
was the same grove of cocoanuts running 
back to the base of the hill, and among 
them he could glimpse the corner of a 
bungalow lost in the tall palms. True, 
there was now a trade store, a copra shed 
with its inevitable galvanized iron roof, 
shimmering beneath the hot rays of the 
sun, and there was a jetty inshore as well. 
But progress has stalked through the is- 
lands with eager footsteps, and, although 
a quarter of a century may make little 
variation in the eternal lullaby of lazy 
waters against age-old beaches, it brings 
a token or two of the changing world to 
these distant outposts of civilization just 
as surely as to the streets of Sydney. 
Ensor had changed. In those early 
days he was in his late twenties, tall and 
straight, with the air of a sun-god, and 
bronzed to the limit of a white man’s 
skin. Now there were pockets beneath 
the keen eyes, with their color stolen from 
the wide seas he sailed, and there were 
lines upon the coppered face, lines that 
told the tale of the years. His hair, too, 
had thinned out consider ably, and it was 
iron-grey above the temples. But the 
mouth was still the firm, hard line, un- 
compromisingly cruel, and there was no 
hint of softer moods behind those coldly 
blue eyes. For Ensor had changed in ap- 
pearance only. He was still the careless 
adventurer, known throughout the islands. 
His old schooner was lying somewhere on 
the silent floor of the sea, but now he 
worked a trim cutter fitted with motors, 
and manned by a rascally crew of Kanakas 
who ran to his orders like dogs. 
Ostensibly copra was his line, with a 
certain amount of recruiting, and a little 
trading among the lesser known atoll 
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Th Crimson 


By M. H. 


groups. The firm hand of the law, which 
meant a great deal more now than it had 
twenty-five years ago, kept him mostly 
within * legitimate avenues, but occa- 
sionally—very occasionally—there were 
lapses, and he was known to the Govern- 
ment people at Tulagi and elsewhere as a 
man to be watched. 


LITI, however, he had been careful 

to give a wide berth. It was a 
lonely spot, the far northern point of a 
group of islands very near the equator and 
well away from the trade routes. What 
little copra there was, a crazy old schooner 
picked up once a month and left at the 
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nearest depot to await the steamer; but 
there were few plantations, and few white 
men beyond an occasional missionary. 
Ensor stood at the rail of his cutter and 
watched the island take definite form 
above the rim of the sea. Very thought- 
ful were his eyes, and one brown hand 
caressed the iron stubble on his chin with 
a strangely restless movement.  Aliti 
again! Quite a lot can happen in twenty- 
five years, and it was not possible that 
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C At first he made a quick 
movement to resist, but the 
revolver in Daventry’s hand 
Shook threateningly, and he 
rapped out a terse command 
to be quiet 


The dying match burnt 
Ensor’s_ fingers while he 
looked across the counter 
with a slightly open mouth, 


and eyes that flickered 
strangely. 

“How old is he?” 

“About twenty-five, I 


should think. Do you know 
him?” 

Ensor shook his head, and 
something like a sigh of relief 
escaped him. 

“No,” he said. “I think I 
knew his father, though. 
Does he live here by him- 
? self?” 

j “All alone. His mother 
died a few years ago, and he’s 
never left the place. He’s 
a very solitary sort of chap.” 


“H’m.’ 

Ensor was puffing ab- 
stractedly at his pipe, and 
gazing out through the open 
door at the picture of blue 
and gold and green that it 
framed. Eager thoughts were 
r stirring behind his expres- 
sionless eyes. Perry had been 
a good mate, and ready for 
anything. He had shared 
more than one enterprise just 
a little doubtful. And he 
could keep his mouth shut. 





“QYEE here, Perry,” he 

said suddenly. “I 
know you're not a man. to 
5 talk. If I ask you a ques- 
tion now, I want you to for- 
get it as soon as you've an- 








Pearl 


Holcroft 


there could be any trace now—not at all 
possible. Daventry was dead, and more 
than likely his wife had left for Sydney 
as soon as possible after the episode of 
that long distant night. Anyway he was 
safe, although he would not have ven- 
tured here even yet if chance had not de- 
cided matters for him. 

He was ashore by sundown, and his 
first visit was to the little trade store, just 
up from the beach. Here he received a 
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surprise, for the owner of the place 
was one Perry, a man who had once 
sailed with Ensor as mate. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked, shaking hands with his old 
skipper. 

“Nothing in_ particular,” said 
Ensor slowly. “I was blown up 

this way, really, and I need water pretty 
badly.” 

He filled his pipe and called for a 
whisky. Perry produced a bottle and 
glasses, and the two men drank together. 


“ OU’RE in a pretty lonely hole 

‘View* said Ensor, putting down 
his glass and fumbling with a box of 
matches, 

“It could be worse,” said Perry. 
“There’s only one planter here, certainly, 
but he’s a very decent fellow.” 

“What’s his name?” asked Ensor, very 
busy lighting his pipe. 

“Daventry,” said Perry. 

“Daventry?” 
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swered me. Understand?” 

Perry nodded, and Ensor leaned a little 
closer, and lowered his voice, although 
the nearest creature was an old withered 
native squatting on his haunches in the 
sun a hundred yards away. 

“Have you heard any mention—any 
word at all—of pearls?” 

Perry pursed his lips and shook his head 
slowly. 

“There are no pearls here,” he said, 
“and never have been, to my knowledge. 
You’re a few hundred miles away from 
pearl beds.” 

“I don’t mean that,” said Ensor, 
waving his hand impatiently. “You've 
never heard anything about a pearl be- 
longing to Daventry?” 

“Never. He doesn’t need pearls from 
what I can see of him. His people left 
him plenty of money.” 

“T see. Now listen, Perry. There used 
to be a pearl in that family, and not an 
ordinary one, either. It was worth thou- 
sands, and old Daventry swore it would 
never go out of the family. There was 
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18 
sentiment attached to it, I believe—some- 
thing to do with the native boy who found 
it. He was a favorite of Daventry’s wife, 
and a devil-fish got him next time he 
went down. She wanted to keep the thing 
after that, and he had no need to sell. Do 
you think you could find out if it is still 
here? I'll make it worth your while.” 

He winked significantly, feeling pretty 
sure of his ground with his old mate, and 
that worthy nodded. 

“Y’ll make it my business to find out,” 
he said. “I’m on pretty good terms with 
this chap Daventry. But don’t forget me 
if there’s anything doing.” 

Ensor smiled, and patted his arm reas- 
suringly. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” he 
said. “I'll be in first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

They parted at that, and Ensor 
went back to the cutter in very 
thoughtful mood. 

“It would be very strange,” 
he muttered to himself once, 
“After all these years.” 

True to his word he turned up 
at the trade store early the next 
morning, and found Perry eager 
to see him. 

“There is a pearl,” he said. “I ‘ 
couldn’t get any details, and it U4h- 
took a lot of talking before Daven- = 
try even mentioned it. I had 
to go about things pretty care- _. 
fully, you see.” “i 

“Of course,” said Ensor. 

His fingers were drumming the 
counter, and he was thinking 
hard. 

“T think,” he said, “I shall go 
up and see this Mr. Daventry. 
I'll come back and see you later. 
I may know what to do then.” 

He swallowed his whisky hastily 
and strode away from the store, up through 
the tall shapes of palm trees until he came 
presently to the clearing where the bun- 
galow stood. A young man, dressed in 
spotless duck, and wearing a broad brim- 
med hat rather low across his forehead, 
came out of the door as Ensor entered 
upon the clearing; and when he saw the 
burly figure approaching he stood at the 
head of the steps and waited. Ensor 
paused here a moment or two later, and 
looked up into a brown face, from which 
two grey eyes, set very far apart, looked 
down at him with a level glance. The 
mouth, too, was firm, but with something 
of the shape of a woman’s, although the 
strong chin beneath destroyed at once any 
impression of effeminacy. Ensor kept a 
tight hold upon himself in that moment 
of meeting, for there was an expression 
from a dead man’s face lurking in this one 
—an expression he had last seen twenty- 
five years ago. 


i iqemuoted exchanged greetings, and the 
young man looked down at the tall, 
heavy shouldered figure and the weather 
beaten face with eyes grown suddenly 
friendly. 

“If there is anything I can do for you,” 
he said, “I shall be only too pleased. We 
do not have many visitors here.” 

Ensor removed his hat, and scratched 
the wiry growth back from the temples. 

“Thanks,” he said, a little gruffy. “I 
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The Crimson Pearl: 


was carried a long way out of my course, 
and had to call in here for water. I 
thought, while I was here, I might be 


able to sell you a few stores. I do a good 
deal of trading.” 

“IT see. You may be able to leave me a 
few things. I think you had better come 
inside and talk things over. What is your 
name?” 

“Blake,” said Ensor at random, in- 
stinctively cautious about revealing the 
truth. There was always the chance that 
the mother had told the son, and that the 
son had not forgotten. 

Daventry bowed. 

“T expect you’ve heard my name,” he 
said, and when Ensor nodded, he stood 
to one side and nodded towards the front 
door. 

“We might as well go inside,” 

he said. “We can talk better 

/ there—over a glass of whisky.” 
He led the way into a large 
room, furnished with amazing 
and unexpected luxuries, from 
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the well-filled bookcases to the piano 
standing over in a corner. A_ native 
boy hovered near, and produced decanter 
and glasses, afterwards gliding like a 
shadow from the room. Daventry pushed 
the decanter towards Ensor, and sat 
down without removing his hat. Then 
he lit a cigarette, and looked across at his 
companion while the edge of the decanter 
clinked against the glass. 

“It’s quite a long time,” he said, “since 
you were down this way—Mr. Ensor.” 

The glass was half way to Ensor’s lips, 
and for a moment it wavered as the brown 


hand trembled. Then he lifted it and 
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drained the contents. Replacing it empty 
on the table he looked across at the young 
face before him, a face with lines of 
strength belonging to maturer years. 

“You’ve made a mistake,” he said 
calmly. “My name is Blake.” 

He was not the man, he reflected 
grimly, to be frightened into self-betrayal 
by a young puppy like this. He rose to 
his feet. 

“Sit down!’ said Daventry, and there 
was steel in his voice. 

Ensor hesitated, but the whisky, a stiff 
one, and the second within an hour had 
clouded his brain a little, and he began to 
bluster. 

“What do you mean?” he said gruffly, 
“This is no way to treat a guest. Didn't 
I tell you my name was Blake?” 

“But you lied. No—don’t move. Take 
your hand away from your pocket. | 
have you covered.” 


ERY slowly Ensor put his hands 

above his head, a hint of fear in 
the usually resourceful eyes, and a quick- 
ened beat of blood at his temples. 

“Billy!” called Daventry, and the black 
boy came quietly into the room. 

Daventry spoke to him in a native 
dialect and in a low voice, and he went 
across and took a revolver from Ensor’s 
pocket, while the big man’s hands 
twitched nervously, and he glared 
murderously across the table at 
the very  self-possessed young 
man with the merciless eyes. 

Again Daventry spoke, and the 
boy vanished behind a screen and 
reappeared with a _ length of 
manila. Then, very carefully, and 
very thoroughly, he began to tie 
‘ Ensor’s hands, so that very 
shortly he was helpless. At first 
he made a quick movement to 
resist, but the revolver in Daven- 
try’s hand shook threateningly, 
and he rapped out a terse com- 
mand to be quiet. So Ensor stood 
still, but he protested fiercely as 
the native boy disappeared again. 

“Explain?” echoed Daventry, lighting 
another cigarette, but with watchful eyes 
still on the helpless Ensor. “In good 
time.” 

“Now then,” he went on, drawing his 
chair closer, and putting the revolver on 
the table before him. “I happen to know 
you are Ensor, because my very good 
friend Perry, whom I once befriended 
very materially, told me about you—and 
warned me about you.” 

“Perry!” cried Ensor, and swore 
fiercely. “I'll screw his miserable neck 
for this!” 

“You may not have the chance,” said 
Daventry, in a voice that made the other’s 
forehead suddenly moist with sweat. “I 
have been waiting a long time for you. I 
felt, somehow, that you would come back. 
They say that a murderer will always re- 
visit the scene of his crime. At one time 
I thought of looking for you, but I am 
naturally averse to travel. You will hear 
the reason in due course. You had nerve, 
Ensor to come back like this.” 

.Evidently, then, thought Ensor, he 
knew everything. There was nothing for 
it but to face it out and bluff him some- 
how. (Continued on page 88) 
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The Last of the 
Windjammers 


She Represents to Thousands 
of Young Men the Spirit of 
Adventure, the Call of 
Strange Foreign Ports, the 
Romance of the High Seas 


HE most beautiful thing ever 

made by man,” the full- 

rigged ship has often been 

called, and few people who 

have ever seen a clipper run- 
ning free with all sails set will call that 
praise too great. 

With her towering pyramid of canvas 
rising majestically over a lean, smooth- 
lined hull, her graceful bow knifing 
swiftly through the water, throwing 
a cloud of white spray into the air, the 
dipper ship of seventy-five years ago was 
indeed a magnificent sight. She was 
beauty itself; and more than that, she 
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was romance. She represented to 
thousands of young men the spirit 
of adventure, the call of strange for- 
eign ports, the romance of the high 
seas. In her hold she carried the most 
valuable cargoes of commerce; she 
sought out the richest ports of the 
world. 

Beauty and romance, though, can- 
not be allowed to interfere with the 
march of progress. Before the close 
of the century the steamship, which 
could run on schedule, independent 
of wind and tide, had well nigh 
driven the sailing ship from the seas. 
One by one the famous old ships met 
ignominious fates in the scrap heap, 


@ Right: The three-masted bark, “Star 
of Iceland,” bearing out to sea at 
the start of her northern voyage 


@ Below: The four-masted bark, “Star 
of Lapland,” making sail off 
the Golden Gate 
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or what was worse, were stripped of 
their masts and rigging and turned 
into coal barges. A few, like the 
“Santa Clara’, ultimately found their 
way into the movies. Those that 
were lost at sea—an honorable end for 
gallant ships—were not replaced. The 
Comeaiie law of change was operat- 
ing. The day of steam had come. 


babe the change in ships came 
another change—a change in 
men. Old sailors who refused to be 
converted to steam shook their heads 
sadly and went ashore to spend the 
rest of their days dreaming of the 
great clouds of canvas that had once 
driven hundreds of shapely hulls over 
the seven seas. They disappeared one 
by one like the ships they had sailed 
and loved. A new breed of men went 
down to the sea in ships—men who did 
not know a topsail from a royal or a 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Cresceml lympic National Forest, Washington. 
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(Where the only rush is that of the clear streams, the only sounds 
are those of the falling cataract and the song of the birds 


By PETER 7 SCHWAB 


motor gypsies, willing and anxious 
to “rough it” but inadequately pre- 
pared and ignorant of the essentials 
of the game, are stalled on bad 
mountain passes, stuck in gumbo 
mud and in loose desert sands; 
they sleep on rock piles, wake up 
with kinks in their joints, get cold 
and wet, dry and hot in feverish 
starts; eat too many flapjacks, too 
much fried greasy food; come 
home sick and weary, bringing cases 
of grouch and indigestion which 
are carried over into the Christmas 
holidays, and a vehement convic- 
tion—never again! 

The entire Far West offers so 
many and such varied vacation at- 
tractions that the subject is apart 
from our purpose except in so far 
as the proper outfitting for the 
trip is concerned. Too little equip- 
ment may cause you to suffer hard- 
ships—in the fertile coastal plains, 
in the mountains, in the deserts. 
Too much equipment will overload 
the car and consume valuable time 
in packing, unpacking and repack- 
ing. Equipment of the wrong kind 
is a mixed evil as bad as either of 
the foregoing and sometimes worse 
than both combined. 


Touring along the main highways is not 
work. Those who fare forth willing to be my idea of taking a vacation. One sees 
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too much of big cities and the rush, noise, 
dust and turmoil which accompanies life 
in large towns. Get away from the temp- 
tation to take life easily and hie your car 
into the woods and mountain fastnesses 
where the only rush is that of the clear 
streams, the only sounds are those of the 
falling cataract and the song of birds— 
away from the highways to regions where 
dust is unknown. 

“But!” you cry, “that means I must 
set up a tent, rustle for wood, make a bed 
and do a hundred other things that I 
want to escape! It will be midnight be- 
fore we get to sleep!” 


OT so fast, not so fast. Sleep was 
made for sluggards but you can get 
there quickly enough. It takes from five to 
seven minutes to erect a modern automo- 
bile tent—umbrella or Amazon types— 
with sewed in floor cloth, screened doors 
and windows, storm flaps, awnings and a!] 
that goes with it. Two minutes will set 
your inexpensive little gasoline camp stove 
to work as efficiently as your gas range at 
home and as clean—no soot to blacken 
your pots and pans. Wife will have sup- 
per ready by the time you get the beds 
made. To light your pipe at this juncture 
would taint your palate for those dainty 
little trout! 
There are more varieties of camp bed- 
ding than there are of the household 
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variety, most of them just as comfortable. 
You may sleep on any one of a dozen 
styles mf canvas covered beds or cots. 
For a few dollars additional they will be 
supplied with sagless springs and you can 
cover them with a light mattress—air- 
blown in a jiffy or filled with down, kapok 
or similiar light, fluffy material. One of 
the folding metal beds with sagless springs, 
full double size weighs exactly thirty 
pounds and folds into a neat, compact 
bundle 5x5x48 inches! 

I believe in solid comfort when it comes 
to hitting the hay after a hard days driv- 
ing or astrenuous day on a mountain trout 
stream. Nothing will quicker mar your 
pleasures—yes, ruin your trip—than a 
poor night’s rest. Because of their small 
bulk, light weight and great comfort, my 
own family makes use of air mattresses. 
We can toss them on a rock pile and sleep 
in luxurious ease, floating literally on air 
and in air. They have paid for themselves 
many, many times over. 

In most regions an air mattress or com- 
bination sleeping bag is all that is required 
for bed, but in countries infested with 
rattlesnakes, scorpions or 
Gila monsters—and there 
are such spots—some kind 
of folding cot or bed is a 
necessity to a_ peaceful 
night’s rest. Raised a foot 
or more above the floor of 
your tent you need have no 
fear of a nice cold reptile 
snuggling up close under 
your blankets. Then again, 

everyone doesn’t like the 
idea of sleeping close to the 
ground, even thouzh experi- 
ence proves it to be the 
warmest. 

“How many blankets 
shall we take?” 1s a question 
fired at me by thousands of 
motor camping recruits 
every season. It’s a difficult 
question to answer without 
knowing whence you came, whither you 
go, the route and time of year. One must 
never forget that the nights at high alti- 
tudes and in the deserts are delightfully 
cool, not to say downright chilly or cold. 
They may have a little snow in August at 
Yellowstone Park and frost is almost a 
certainty. The chill will be gone before 
ten o’clock in the morning, but you don’t 
want to endure a miserable night because 

of it. 


P on Mount Rainier early last Sep- 
tember I spent a sleepless, wretched 
cold night. Not because our own bedding 
was insufficient, but because within fifty 
feet of where we lay a party of Californians 
were trying somehow to keep body and 
soul together! Several small children, in- 
fants really, cried the whole night through 
unable to sleep because of the cold. 
Mother evidently was huddled inside the 
woefully inadequate little wall tent and 
Dad tried to help matters by keeping a 
roaring fire blazing just in front of the 
door flaps. The ring of his axe, the crack- 
ling of his blazing logs, the fitful glare of 
his fire coming through our own tent, and 
the pitiful crying of the babies ruined our 
night’s rest as well as his own. 
Whatever you do take plenty of blan- 
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kets along. A pair of cotton blankets may 
be pardoned upon the plea of sanitation, 
but the blankets for camp warmth must 
be woolen. Some experts recommend 
twelve pounds of wool blankets per person. 
For high altitudes during July and August, 
and for low altitudes during September 
and October, I always carry eighteen 
pounds of blankets per adult person—or 
their equivalent in eiderdown robes which 
will weigh a quarter or a third as much. 
Remember that not all of this eighteen 
pounds is lying on top of one, oppressive 
in its weight. Just one half, nine pounds, 
are on top and the other half beneath, 
for it is even more necessary that you be 
insulated from below. Children require 
just as many thicknesses of blankets as 
their elders and few mothers are satisfied 
unless the little ones have the better 
share. 

Eiderdown is expensive and good goose 
down, though much cheaper, is nearly as 
efficient for ordinary motor touring. Noth- 
ing, however, equals the genuine eider- 
down robe for the fall or winter camp. 
Lamb’s wool fleece comforters are very 
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light and warmer than their weight of 
blankets. 

Completing the bedding, we carry 
down pillows of special small size. These 
are made of dew-proof cambric (16x20 
inches, flat) and contain two pounds of 
down each. Pillow cases and sheets are 
made from unbleached muslin. They 
weigh but a few ounces, occupy no space 
and keep our beds as clean and inviting as 
those at home. Let the hard-boiled cam- 
pers who want to rough it scoff all they 
please. 

It is just as important to keep comfort- 
able throughout the day. Residents of 
the coast states know their climate too 
well to be admonished concerning sweat- 
ers, rain coats and gum shoes, but campers 
everywhere should give more than a casual 
thought to the subject of proper clothing. 
Most folks consider the motor tour as 
presenting one or the other of two op- 
portunities: a chance to display the latest 
creations of fashion, or a chance to wear 
out old clothes. Both are wrong, within 
limits. 

Style in clothing really suitable for the 
out-o’doors changes but little during a 
generation. Prudes of twenty years ago 
looked askance at the hussy who dared ap- 
pear in public clad in the baggiest, homely, 
MAY 
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all-concealing bloomers. Today mos 
women wear natty tailored knickers anj 
look the better for them. The garment js 
neater, gives more protection and mor 
freedom than the most abbreviated skirts, 

High heeled shoes and silk stockings are 
a silly, impractical affectation on a cam 
ing trip. Still a pair of chiffons would 
scarcely fill a thimble and need not be 
left behind upon the plea of bulk. They 
may be the proper caper for shopping in 
large cities, but in the woods—? Utility 
decides the issue. Cotton stockings are 
suitable for warm, dry weather; but onl 
wool or heavy wool and silk mixtures will 
do for cold, wet weather. 


ASKED El Comancho (W. S. Phil 

lips) recently what make of shoe or 
shoe pack he wore, especially upon his 
numerous trans-continental hikes. It was 
a revelation to me, and may be to you, 
when he replied, “Any kind, Pete. | just 
go in and buy a pair of logger’s shoes, fill 
7em full of calks and rack out up the trail. 
Never wore a ‘hiking boot’ in my life! The 
right shoe to wear to walk in is any shoe 
that is comfortable. Any 
shoe that isn’t comfortable 
is wrong. That’s all there is 


to it. 

Gosh! What a_ relief. 
My own ideas exactly, but 
I had been harboring a 
guilty feeling of shame, 
an inferiority complex. Be- 
cause I don’t like having my 
legs encased in tight stuffy 
leather when unnecessary, 
I wasn’t wearing my moc- 
casin pack-boots every day. 
And without these I felt like 
an impostor. 

Your shoes will have low 
heels, of course. Uppers 
should be stout calf or side 
leather, grain finished. Pa- 
tent leather gives no venti- 
lation and kid is too open 
and porous for dew covered grass. 

My mother-in-law knit me a couple 
pairs of the most wonderful worsted golf 
stockings in existence. The kind you 
think you should get, but don’t, when 
you send the good American equivalent of 
“two pun’, six” abroad for them. I hate 
plus-fours and like riding breeches less. 
Plenty of freedom is good for the legs, 
feels good. I wear woolen laced leg 
breeches within those pack-boots when 
in the woods and within my waders when 
trout fishing. In either case the stockings 
would never be seen, so I wear common 
wool socks. 

No matter where you go you will meet 
a few people who will think the better of 
you if you appear respectable, clean and 
neat, shaved or powdered as the case may 
be. Old clothes will do only if they look 
the part. Adequate protection in the open 
means light weight wool in warm weather, 
heavy wool in cold weather. Everything 
should fit without being tight. Comfort 
must prevail. If you want a special outfit 
it had better be of genuine forestry cloth, 
tailored Norfolk jacket and knickers or 
laced leg breeches—the last being espe- 
cially practical and very natty with 
either high top pack-boots or puttees. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE PHOTO 
C The trail is splendidly blazed and well 
traveled from rim to rim 


One of the Famed Hikes 
in America is the Walking 
Tour Across the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Northern Arizona 


MERICANS particularly, 
when they are trying to 
see the great scenic won- 
ders of our country, hurry 
too much. The speed- 

demon tourist gets an “extensive” idea 

of the topography to be sure; but it is 
the tourist afoot who has the time and 
the accessibility to get an “intensive” 
impression—the local color, the intimacy 
with the inhabitants of the wilderness 
and the close contact with Mother 

Nature which rehabilitates body, mind 

and soul. 

Unthought-of wonders lie right at the 

threshold of the scheduled routings of the 

motor or train tourist, wonders which are 
opened up to the traveler afoot who gains 
independence by his mode of travel as 
well as first hand information, and who 
reaps the maximum physical rewards of 
the vacation out in the sunshine and 
fresh air. Walking, the great panacea 
for all our human ills, is entirely feasible 
for even those fresh from offices—if they 
begin easily and go leisurely. And even 
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traveled fromrim to rim. You 
° will meet other travelers 
afoot and a-horseback. The 
~ trip, though, does call for 
some walking ability; you 
must choose your walking 
equipment well and be at 
least in fairly good physical 
trim. 

The trail reaches from the 
Wylie Camp on the north rim 
to the railroad station at 
Grand Canyon on the south 
rim. 


YLIE CAMP, first, 

is reached by a long, 
but extremely interesting auto 
ride from Cedar City, the ter- 
minus of the Salt Lake Route. 
The road goes through the 
marvelous Zion National Park 
whose colored cliffs rise sheer 
three thousand feet above the 
valley floor, then on through 
the famous Kaibab National 
Forest with occasional towns 
where you may pause for 
recuperation, supplies and 
creature comforts. This is 
the rendezvous also of the 
white tailed squirrel which 
roams here and nowhere else 
in the world and which is such 
a wary animal that no one 
has ever been able to photo- 
graph it. You understand 
that the north rim of the 
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an indoor worker, as he grows hardened, 
may reel off his four miles an hour like 
clockwork without undue fatigue hazard. 

One of the famed walks in America— 
one which not so many people have tried, 
and yet one which opens up a new world 
of interest—is the walking tour across 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
in northern Arizona. 

The trail is splendidly blazed and well 
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Grand Canyon differs in 
many respects from the south rim—its 
altitude is higher and it is practically a 
virgin wilderness, most of it has never been 
explored. Chance Parry who runs the 
stage line in these parts told me that he 
and an aviator from Salt Lake took a trip 
along the north rim and sighted ruins of 
cliff dwellers which no one ever dreamed 
existed. This is the range of many bands 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Armchair Yachting 


eA Droll Discourse on 
the Rather Comfort- 
able Technique of 
Yachting in the Tropics 


O own a sailing ship and call 

it home; to have it well pro- 

visioned, well found in every 

respect; and to have a part- 

ner willing to put some of the 
best days of his life into a voyage and to 
have this ship at anchor in a still lagoon 
under the lee of a lonely island in the South 
Seas: This has been my ambition since | 
was a lad, and now, after many years of 
waiting, it is realized. The sloop Madelon 
is at anchor in the still lagoon; the part- 
ner has materialized and a mile distant 
beyond the barrier reef lies the Pacific, 
blue, lonely, beguiling, the ocean of oceans 
for a long and desultory voyage. 

Until I was twenty-six the prospect of 
possessing a ship depended upon indeter- 
minate circumstances. I had studied 
navigation a dozen times and as many 
times forgotten it. I had sent for plans 
and descriptions of yachts,’ noted the 
prices as soaring into unknown realms, 
figured on the time it 
would require to save, or 
better, earn, those un- (| 
known quantities, and 
sunk into despondency. 
But shortly after the war 
I decided I could at least ue 
go down to the South Seas. a 





























I lived on that cool 
quiet veranda. There 
I would lie in a 
steamer chair with my 
feet on the railing, 
drowsily listening to 
the sea as she munch- 
ed on the distant reef, 
and dreaming about 
the day when I should 
put to sea—and as 
I dreamed, half hop- 
ing the day would 
never come—so tran- 
quil was my repose. 
Thus passed three 
years. 


NE hot Decem- 

ber day I went 
into the town for the 
arrival of the monthly 
steamer. At Mauu’s 
hotel I found a group 
of men at the bar, and 
among them a short, 
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That would be an initial act toward the 
realization of my dream; so a few months 
later I was settled in the district of Papeari 
on one of the principal islands in eastern 
Polynesia. There, planning to shortly 
move into some rakish craft, I built an 
inexpensive house of bamboo and coconut 
thatch. It faced the lagoon and seemed 
to work its way backward into the jungle, 
so that it was difficult to tell where the 
house ended and the jungle began. There 
were a few coconut trees on either side of 
my tropical mansion; a clump or two of 
bananas stood handily by, while between 
the house and the bach. with its roots 
lapped by the tide, was one big bountiful 
alligator pear tree. No one, white or 
native lived near me, but every day I 
could see my brown fellow-Papearians 
patiently fishing in their strange ways, 
unmindful of the hot sun. I would watch 
them from my veranda, lazily, sleepily, 
only half aware that I saw them at all. 
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red-faced, smiling 
man with a tall gin 
fizz in one hand. 
He was pounding 
the table with the 
other to emphasize his story about king 
fishing off the Florida coast. The man 
was Ed Sampson. Later in the evening 
I became acquainted with him and 
asked him to visit me at Papeari. This 
was my first step toward the realiza- 
tion of the sloop Madelon, for as Sampson 
had waxed prolix about fish, gasoline 
engines and the fleet-propellered Billeo, 
I was reminded that I owned a fishing 
launch and that she had lain in the lagoon, 
fifteen miles from home, for many months, 
for the reason that none of my friends or 
acquaintances could start her two-cycle 
engine. It is a despicable trick to culti- 
vate an acquaintance for purely selfish 
reasons. I, at least, was honest with 
Sampson, for I told him at once about 
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my launch. After a detailed account of 
the engine’s infirmities, to the effect that 
probably nothing less than divine inter- 
vention could make her run, Sampson 
looked up in a bored, matter-of-fact way, 
spoke vaguely of a gadget and a do-dingus, 
and then telling me he would “run her up 
to Papeari on the coming Tuesday after- 
noon’’, asked me to meet him at the hotel 
on the day mentioned. 


I HAD fleeting visions of disaster but 
thought it best not to mention them. 
In the first place it would take a good 
hqur to traverse the distance between the 
hotel and the boat; then we must search 
for and borrow a canoe and paddle the 
half mile from shore to the boat, which 
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would mean another hour gone; and lastly 
it would require a solid twelve hours’ hard 
work to take the engine apart, put it to- 
gether again, and wheedle it into sighing, 
though ever so faintly. But I had not 
counted on Sampson. 


Y four o’clock we were aboard, and 

the native boy who had paddled us 
out was gazing at us with a yearning two- 
franc gaze. I took a franc’s worth of yearn- 
ing out of it, and as he paddled back, 
started baling the boat while Sampson 
did hocus-pocus with the motor. First 
he threw the batteries overboard. Then 
he did some puzzling thing with the mag- 
neto (I think he turned 
it upside down but 
would not swear to it). 
About three minutes 
later, when, between 
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tins of bilge water, I looked up, I saw that 
all was lost. The engine was a complete 
wreck. But even as I watched, it started 
taking shape again. Wires and cylinders, 
crank shafts and piston rings were flying 
before my gaze. The fiend at the engine 
was juggling with them, throwing them in 
all directions so that some landed in the 
bilge, some rested miraculously on the 
edge of the coaming, and not a few went 
over-board. I started to bale again only 
glancing up to see Sampson take a cigar 
out of his mouth and thrust a bolt in. 
I suppose that he jammed the cigar in 
the Ge hole; however I am not sure, 
but it is. good to remember these things, 
so that if one breaks down he may try 
them as a last resource. All this time 
Sampson was relating a story about 
how an inferior yacht had raced a 
superior yacht, and how the inferior one 
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had beaten the superior one because the 
superior one had stopped en route to re- 
plenish her case goods. I hope I have 
gotten this straight. Anyway we finished 
our respective , 
jobs at about the 
same time, and 
Sampson cried 

out: 

















“Haul up the hook!” 

I thought he was going a bit too far, 
and suggested that he try starting the 
engine for a little while so we wouldn’t 
drift too far. At this he became peeved, 
so I decided to humor him and then drop 
the anchor before he had drifted many 
yards; but before I had the hook aboard 
the engine was popping away and Samp- 
son was aft with his hands on the tiller. 
We made Papeari in three hours. 


I GIVE the above to describe Samp- 
son as he was when I first met him. 
Alas! He is a far different man today. 
Anyone doubting the genius of the man 
may inspect my launch. At least two 
thirds of the parts are missing, but Samp- 
son, for a small honorarium, will be glad 
to demonstrate that it still will run. 

My veranda is conducive to laziness. 
Perhaps it is the mere comfort of the 
steamer chairs, and the sedative effect of 
the trade wind, the full strength of which 
is broken by the breadfruit trees, so that 
it passes gently across my veranda, laden 
with the soporific emanations of tropical 
vegetation. Or perhaps it is the wind’s 
afhnity, the sea. She splashes upon my 
white coral beach, lisping tauntingly: 
“This is all I have to do, this is all I have 
to do”. So, of course, on my veranda we 
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Robert Dean Frisbie 


lean back more comfortably and reply: 
“Yes, but we have nothing at all to do”. 
And so the days pass by, and so Sampson 
and I sat for months and smoked and 
talked, and sometimes, turning languidly 
toward the cook-shed, called to the ser- 
vant to bring us tall cool drinks better to 
disperse the torpid afternoons. Our 
minds were in perfect accord. One day 
we would feel a slight pang of conscience 
threatening our repose, so we would de- 
velop a great agricultural scheme: 

“Vanilla!” Sampson would cry, “Them’s 
the berries! Get out your paper and pen- 
cil, and we'll figure what it’ll cost to plant 
ten thousand vines.” 

For hours we would play on the verge 
of disaster, taking up every minute detail 
of vanilla culture and deciding definitely 
how we would handle it. There would be 
extensive curing houses, agents in Amer- 
ica, imported coolie labor, and a special 
steamship line. We would work the plan- 
tation up to about six hundred thousand 
vines, and then, our consciences being 
appeased for a time, we would glance 
furtively at one another, smile, mutually 
drop the subject, inhale deeply the odor of 
water hyacinth, and gaze sleepily at the 
little waves hurrying importantly down 
the lagoon. Thus we cultivated the fertile 

(Continued on page 66) 
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eAn Inveterate Mountain 
Climber Gives Some Very 
Readable and Logical Reasons 
for Her Favorite Sport 


HE placid lady in the hotel 
veranda chair had ceased 
rocking long enough to ex- 
amine a handful of photo- 
graphs we had brought back 
from our climb to the top of one of the 
perpetually snow-crowned mountains of 
the Pacific Northwest. Finally she lifted 
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her eyes, and in them was an expression 
of amazement. She said: “All that danger 
and discomfort and hard work just so you 
can say—.” 

I turned quickly away. I simply could 
not listen to the finish of that awful sen- 
tence applied to myself and my comrades 
of the icy, wind-swept heights. But in- 
stantly she realized my displeasure, even 
if she hadn’t been able to grasp the other. 
“Well then,” she asked, sensibly enough, 
“why do you climb mountains?” 

I tried to tell her; but when I had done 
my best, I felt that she was unconvinced, 
was still of the belief that we did it “just 
so we could say—.”” And so, what’s the 
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Mountain Climbing 


use, I thought, when the editor of SUNSET 
asked me to tell his readers just what it is 
that I get out of mountain climbing. Some 
things are incommunicable between peo- 
ple who do not share them—. 


ND still, on the other hand, there 
are thousands of people who d 
love the mountains, who go to them for 
soothing, for stimulation, for a lift of the 
spirit,—for rest; who—tied to the flat 
places—long for them as for a kindred 


@ Mountain climbers stop for a rest (and 
an application of burnt cork) before 
tackling the glacier slope 
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Perhaps to run away to 
the mountains when troubled is 
one of the deepest of primitive 
instincts; surely it’s one of the 


soul. 


sanest of cures. Personally, I 
know I have never gone to the 
mountains all cramped down 
into work or worry or ill 
health or discouragement that | 
didn’t rebound like a released 
willow tree, and wasn’t soon able 
to see above my little problem, 
above and around it, and come 
back to it with a clean-washed 
mind. To attack it afresh as 
merely one more sum to do, one 
more little sum set by the old 
Schoolmaster, Life. It was no 
longer the whole of existence, 
engrossing and entangling all my 
faculties. I had got outside of 
it. I had it by the neck—. 
Vountains—just mountains— 
they do that for us who are 
mountain-minded, that and so 
much besides. 

The simplest way to go to the 
mountains is to join some moun- 
tain climbing club, for then you 
will leave the beaten paths of 
hotels and lodges and _ hired 
guides, and penetrate wilder- 
nesses otherwise difficult to 
negotiate. I have done a great 
deal of my climbing with the Mazamas, a 
mountain climbing club with a world- 
wide membership and headquarters in 
Portland, Ore.—easily accessible to the 
greatest snow peaks of our continent. 
Every summer they go into the moun- 
tains and the outsider may go with them; 
and when he qualifies by making one of 
the high peaks with living glaciers he may 
become a member. These peaks range 
from 10,000 to 15,000 feet in height, so 
that practice work is necessary. But the 
Mazamas plan a two weeks’ program of 
all-day tramps and lesser climbs, before 
the great climb is undertaken, so that the 
average person, without definite organic 
weakness, can become inured to altitude 
and exercise, and can manage the big 
climb. If it is too much for him, the 
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C Below: 
“*And at last 
the summit! 
Summits are 
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interesting 
things—no 
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lesser climbs and the joy of being in camp 
are sufficient compensation. 


js is well, if you are to climb the snow 
peaks of the Pacific Northwest, to 
climb with the Mazamas, for they make 
certain fundamental provisions for safety 
that almost insure a high-mountain expe- 
rience without fatal accidents, if only their 
few laws are obeyed. All sense of uneasiness 
can be dismissed if you’re good at playing 
the game of “follow the leader,” for this 
is the game you are required to play at all 
crucial moments. At other times you are 
as free as a bird of the air. 

Properly dressed—in knickers or their 
equivalent and boots—with a knapsack 
on your back, your dunnage bag full of 
bedding and camp necessities having gone 
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eMoonroe 


on ahead—you set out by train to the 
station nearest your chosen camp. Per- 
haps fifty are in the encampment, perhaps 
one hundred, just as it happens, but it’s a 
pure democracy. College professors are 
there, bald-headed scientists—botanists, 
geologists, glacial experts from eastern 
and European colleges, business men and 
women, lawyers, doctors, stenographers, 
students, artists, writers, young girls, 
great grandmothers; each bringing his own 
particular point of view, perhaps—but 
soon, whatever he may be in town, he is 
nothing but a mountain climber. 
On the train the let-down of 
tension begins, formality disap- 
pears, and we are all sisters and 


brothers under the khaki. 
grote are usually a cer- 
t 


ain number of miles, 
after we leave the train, that 
we make by motor cars; and 
then the hike into the wilderness 
camp begins. This first hike is 
taken in leisurely fashion, with- 
out formation, a sort of a go-as- 
you-please affair, for we have 
only to follow the trail, and it 
doesn’t matter when we get into 
camp. It’s all mossy and needly 
underfoot, the air 1s filled with 
fragrance of woods and snow 
and blossoms where dust never 
comes, flowery pastures are on 
every side, tall firs and cedars 
are as sentinel guards, and 
friendly little chipmunks run 
up and down the fallen logs. 
This woodland approach to all 
the great snow-peaks—Mounts 
Hood, Rainier, St. Helens, 
Shasta, Adams, Baker—this 
entry into the mountain’s heart 
by way of a primeval forest, is 
the first of the glory-experiences, 
the beginning of that magic 
change that is so difficult to ex- 
plain to the outsider; that change 
from a worried mortal to a free spirit. 
Something falls away as we enter the 
mountains, something that I have always 
believed we lose permanently at death, 
something of hide-boundedness, of mental 
stiffness, of world-fear; and like children 
we run into the mountain’s arms, filled 
with love and joy. 

The camp is invariably reached with 
exclamations of delight. We are all en- 
thusiasm for the management. “They 
couldn’t have found a lovelier spot!” we 
say, over and over again. But the truth 
is that wherever we slip our knapsacks in 
the mountain-forest, that is surely the 
loveliest spot of all. There are tree group- 
ings that make delectable individual 
camping grounds, there is water, there is 
everything. (Continued on page 68) 
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eA Honeymoon is 


Usually Sufficient Unto 
Itself, but in This Story 


the -4uthor Has Seen 


Fit to Season a Wedding 


Yourney with Humor, 


Pathos and Mystery 


™ HE came to the door slowly, 
Moonlight 


rubbing her eyes. 
showed her nondescript little 

N features pale and puffy with 

sleep. The floor was cold—her 
little bare toes curled stiffly. And then 
the crazy door-knob wouldn’t work—it 
only chattered and slid away from her icy 
fingers. And while she fumbled with it, 
the clock on the shelf over the stove whir- 
red out two hoarse strokes. It surely 
couldn’t be Pa getting back so soon; he 
wouldn’t be home till breakfast time, he’d 
said. 

At last the door was open, and the 
child started back with a little cry as the 
beam of a flashlight darted out of the 
darkness. Blinking like a little owl, she 
was, with never a word for the three tall 
figures waiting there in the snow—silvery 
snow, with long black moon-shadows. 

“Why, it’s only a kid!” said a deep 
grumble, and another man’s voice— 
lighter, this one, with a hint of laughter 
in it, “Take that light out of her eyes, 
Sam. She can’t see a thing!” And a 
woman’s voice, sweet and even like smooth 
cream, added, “Don’t be frightened, 
little girl. We only want to come in out 
of the cold. May we?” 

“Sure,” said Lena, and opened the door 
wider. A great, low car was purring out 
there in the road! 

“Strike a light, girlie,” said the first 
voice, and then there was a great stamp- 
ing and scraping. Sam was knocking the 
snow from his boots. Nice shiny boots 
they were, too. And Sam had a lovely 
big fur coat on, and a broad, stiff cap. 

Somebody sweetly scented and rustling 
put a soft hand on Lena’s cheek. 

“Why, Billy, this poor little duck’s 
simply frozen,” said the creamy voice. 
“Go back to your bed, darling. We'll 
manage.” 

Lena shook her head. 

“Curl up in this chair by the stove, 
then, and I'll put this robe over you,” 
said the lady, now revealed fur-swathed 
and rosy under the lighted lamp. 

“Hey—shake a leg there,” still another 
voice, a great coarse voice, bawled out of 
the darkness, “you—” and added a few 
terms. 

“Oh!” said the lady, and put her hands 
over her ears. “Just for that—”’ She 
turned and flew back to the car. 

“T’ll take this other robe, please,” and 
her voice was most cutting. 

“Pussy—do be careful—” Billy started 
after her. 
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“Hey,” barked the voice again, “don’t 
you touch them handcuffs!” 


— S if I would!” the lady laughed— 
““‘there—they’re all bundled up on 
the floor—see—where you put them. Now 
Sam, if you'll lift out this hamper of food. 
I don’t propose to starve or freeze, simply 
because this person has been remiss in 
his duty.” 

“Pussy!” 

“Don’t hush me, Billy! How long do 
you mean to keep us waiting for the return 
of our car?” she addressed the front seat 
crisply. 
NSET 
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“Till I git through with it.” The sulky 
voice had a dangerous edge now. ’ 

Billy seized the lady’s arm. ‘You see, 
Pussy, it does no good to argue. Come 
on in out of the cold. I understand, 
officer, that you only need our man to 
drive you to the next town?” 

“That’s what I said. But git that man 
of yours out here quick!” 

“Sam!” Billy yelled. 

“Coming, sir. Just wanted to get a bit 
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of wood out of the shed. I started a fire 
in the stove, ma’am. May as well make 
you comfortable.” 
“Thank you, Sam.” 
“Not at all, ma’am. 
just inside the door, sir. 
you as soon as I can.” 
Then a deeper purr from the car, a spray 


The hamper’s 


I'll be back for 


of frozen snow-dust, a swaying streak of 


red light down the road. 
Billy put his arm around the lady, star- 
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ing rather forlornly after the vanishing 
Car. 

“C’mon, woman,” he ordered, “gotta 
respect the majesty of the law, you know.” 

“Well, it’s very queer,” mused Pussy, 
but turned obediently and went into the 
house again. 

“What a place,” groaned Billy. “Tf it 
wasn’t so dad-burned cold outside—” 

“Nonsense,” Pussy scoffed, ““And don’t 
stand there wrinkling your nose. Shake 
up the fire and help me find another 
lamp.” 

“You’re a sport, Pussy,” Billy cried. 


“Come here!” And if the lady didn’t 
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He sat up a new man. 
“Let me get a good look at you, 
lady,” he said—and took one 


run over and just melt right into his arms. 
She didn’t seem to mind Lena’s being 
there, at all. And Lena couldn’t blame 
her. Billy was good-looking, with his 
bright gray eyes and crispy black hair. 
Well, the lady was nice, too, Lena thought. 
Copper-color hair, she had, and eyes just 
the color of that tiny brown statue she 
had seen Miss Elliott wear on a cord 
around her neck once, up at the dude 
ranch, when she took the washing back. 
Amber, they said it was. This lady 
called Pussy wore long golden earrings— 
little bells they were. And they tinkled 
when Billy kissed her. 


< HAT a night!” the man’s laugh 

was a little breathless—“Lord, 

Pussy, it’s a good thing I’ve got a sense 
of humor!” 

“T’m glad you have, darling,” sighed 
the lady contentedly. Her voice was a 
little muffled, speaking through his fur 
collar. 

Lena gazed, wide-eyed. These people 
—they must be pretty rich. This was the 
way rich people dressed in the movies. 
But it was funny the way their car had 
gone away like that. Lena waited until 
the lady raised her head and drew away 
with a shaky little laugh. Then— 

“What you send your car away like 
that for?” asked Lena. 

“Little girls shouldn’t ask impertinent 
questions,” Billy frowned. Lena disre- 
garded him at once. Ten years old—not 
a little girl—no! She turned to the lady, 
expectantly. 

“Dearest,” said the lady, with a little 
chuckle, “the sheriff took it! He flashed a 
badge and a gun at us and ordered us out 
in the most atrocious voice! Just because 
there was a hold-up somewhere near here 
and the man got away! I’m glad he did,” 
she added, vindictively. 

“Regular Indian, you are,” said Billy. 
“But never mind, Pussy. Sam will soon 
be back with the car, and we’ll make the 
best of it. But it’s pretty tough luck, at 
that. Who would think that because 
some desperate guy makes off with the 
payroll from the mine up here in the hills, 
we would have to step out into the cold 
night? Within three miles of a honey- 
moon, and if Friend Sheriff doesn’t choose 
that minute to grab our car and go chas- 
ing off after—by the way, does this little 
Miss What’s-her-name here know what a 
honeymoon is?” 

“Yes,” said Lena. “Yes. I’ve been to 
the movies in Leadville. Twice!” 

“Oh,” sighed Bill, “the educational 
films! Well, luckily for us, our car is stop- 
ped right in front of this little tin house—” 
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“Corrugated iron,” said Lena proudly. 

“Oh. Pardon! And we knock and 
knock, and then there comes a pale dam- 
sel, by name—well, what is your name, 
anyway?” 

“Lena Rivers Harnsberger,”’ said Lena. 
“Pa named me from a book.” 

“And speaking of parents,” said Bill, 
with a look around, “where is this Pa 
you mention?” 

“Pa’s working tonight,” said Lena with 
dignity. ‘‘He’s been out of a job for some 
time, but tonight he started on a good 
one—time-keeper up at the mine. That’s 
why I’m here alone,” she added. 

“Alone!” cried Pussy. ‘Why, darling, 
I never heard of such a thing! Aren’t 
you simply scared to death?” 

“No,” said Lena. “There’s nobody in 
this part of the country I’m scared of, 
and you’re the first strangers 
ever came this way at night. 
I’m glad you did,” she add- 
ed, pursing her lips politely, 
“I'd be pleased to have 
you stay to. breakfast. 
There’s some coffee that 
was fresh yesterday, and 
Pa’s going to bring the rest 
of the things when he 
comes.” 

“Do you hear that, Bill?” 
Pussy whispered. “Bring 
the hamper over here, 
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quick!” 
HAT atreat! Even 
if Bill did say it 
was country hotel stuff. 


The things Pussy took out 
of that big basket. A 
roasted chicken—a _ whole 
one!—with paper ruffles on 
its funny sticky-up legs— 
and sandwiches, egg ones, 
and jelly ones—and cakes, 
and a big bottle that was 
cold outside, but poured 
out hot chocolate! 
And Bill and Pussy were 
so beautiful to look at, sit- 
ting right there in her own 
kitchen, like a dream or 
something. Lena tried to 
crook her little finger the 
i way Pussy did. Of course, 
it didn’t look quite as nice as Pussy’s, 


Little Lena: 


high. 





changed. And you folks are the first cal- 
lers | ever had. How do you exchange 
social chit-chat?” 

“Lovely!” the lady called Pussy moved 
her battered wooden chair nearer to Lena’s 
and crinkled her eyes delightfully. ‘“‘Lena 
dear, I’m awfully good at that. Listen—” 
and she dropped her voice to a low note 
that sent little shivers of delight down 
Lena’s spine—‘‘it has been sweet of you 
to have us, darling,” she murmured, “but 
I’m afraid Bill and I are going to be most 
awfully rude. As soon as our man comes 
back with the car, we really must go. 
Wait, I'll tell you a story about Bill and 
me. I’m not a bit sleepy, but Bill is— 
very much so. Look at him—isn’t that 
terrible?” 

“Arrrgh!” said Bill, and stuck his feet 
out stiff, and stretched his arms up so 


Old Jim 


By Froris CrarK McLaren 


The children used to jeer when he went by, 
And the old timers even smiled a bit 

To see him in hts tattered corduroys 

That never changed, except to grow 
Dingier, more ragged. 


He ran a trap line, off and on, in winter, 
Taking long trips with his two powerful huskies. 
Summers he roamed the hills for weeks together, 

Prospecting, so they said, for a lost gold mine. 


Half hermit, silent, unkempt, it’s no wonder 
That men said, “Old Fim? Oh, the North has got him.” 


But when he died, there in his shabby cabin 
They found his books, volumes of Latin and Greek. 
It seems he was an Oxford man. 


Yes, the North “got” him; but I’ve often wondered— 
I wish I knew the story. 


Well, he did have lovely white 


Ruth Gilbert Cochran 


And then, “Where were we, dear? Oh, 
yes, we thought it would be so much more 
romantic than a church wedding.” 

“With orange blossoms?” said Lena 
doubtfully. “Why?” 

“So much fuss,” sighed Pussy. “But 
then, darling, to make things worse, we 
decided to drive up here in Bill’s car, with 
Sam as chauffeur. Not even a bit of lug- 
gage, you see. I sent my maid on ahead 

y train with all that. We expected to 
reach Piny Ridge before dark, but we 
didn’t realize what all this snow was 
going to do to our engine. But Sam just 
had her going beautifully, he said, when 
we were stopped out here. An uncle of 
mine owns Piny Ridge—” 

“Oh, I know,” said Lena. “Old Mr. 
Hughes, he is. Keeps a dude ranch there 
summers, and goes to California winters. 

Sure, I been there lots of 
times. It’s only three miles 
from here. I used to help 
Ma do the plain washing 
for Miss Elliot up there last 
summer. Miss Elliot’s the 
housekeeper — she’s awful 
rich. She’s got six gold 
rings, honest! And some- 
times I’d carry the wash 
home wrapped in news- 
papers, and Ma _ would 
always read me Aunty 

Belle’s column—she wanted 
me to have some manners, 
she said. But Ma got sick 
early this fall. And she— 
she died. And I’ve been 
taking care of the house for 
Pa ever since. Pa tries to 
get work, but there aint 
much for a man to do, he 
says. Pa’s good company, 
but we do get pretty hun- 
gry, sometimes, between 
jobs, you know.” 


USSY looked about 

her. Pitiful little at- 
tempts at housekeeping 
there were, too. Beside the 
battered coffee pot, a little 
tin dish of grounds, all dried 
and ready to use again—an 
old turkey wing to brush 
the iron hearth—a funny 


little apron, sewed all crooked, with Cros- 
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with just her nightgown sleeve. She 
wished her hair fell in soft, coppery 
waves instead of standing out in two stiff 
little braids, brown, with ribbons tied on 
the ends of them. And she knew her 
eyes would never be glinting amber pools 
—they were just plain blue, with rather 
scrubby lashes. 

“Are you callers?” asked Lena, sud- 
denly. 

“Well, you might say we were,” Bill 
rejoined gravely. 

“Oh, then we 


Lena sighed happily. 
can exchange social chit-chat,’ she 


gloated. 

Billy only looked puzzled, but the lady 
smiled understandingly. “Whose book 
of etiquette have you been reading, dar- 
ling?” she asked. 

“Not a book,” said Lena, “but Aunty 
Belle’s column in the Home and Farm. 
She said when callers drop in, refreshments 
may be served and social chit-chat ex- 
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teeth—you could see lots of them when 
he opened his mouth so wide. But it made 
Lena want to yawn just to look at him. 
Still, she fought away the stretchy feeling 
in front of her ear—she did want to stay 
awake and listen to Pussy. 

“You see, Lena dear, Billy and I ran 
away and got married—it seems like a 
week ago, but it was only this morning. 
No, yesterday at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing in Denver, to be exact. We didn’t 
have to run away at all, but we thought 
it would be so much more romantic—” 

“Grrmp,” said Bill. 

The lady giggled. “Look at him,” she 
whispered. Bill opened one eye. 

“For heaven’s sake, Bill, go lie down 
on that cot over there,” said the lady. 
“Lena won’t mind, will you, dear?” 

“Oh, no,” breathed Lena. “And it’s 
clean, too. I washed the pillow case last 
week!’ Bill staggered over to the cot, 
and the lady threw his fur coat over him. 
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by’s Flour, printed in red down the 
middle of it. 

“Yes, Pa’s awful good company,”— 
Lena’s voice trailed off vaguely, and some- 
how her eyes just wouldn’t stay open. 
She felt the cup of chocolate taken from 
her hand, just as it was about to spill over. 
There was a sticky little cake in the other 
hand. She curled down under the robe. 

Then a soft, sweet arm was under head, 
and somebody slipped a silky scarf over 
the chair-arm. 
spot here, darling. That’s better, isn’t 
tr” 

“Yes,” sighed Lena. 

Then it was very quiet. 

The lady called Pussy leaned her head 
on her hand, with a little sound, half- 
laugh and half a sigh. The fire must have 
been dying down, for once the lady shiv- 
ered, and pulled her silvery furs more 
closely about her. If Lena had been 
awake, she would have put a shovelful of 
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coal on the fire, but Lena was fast asleep 
now. And the lady herself had slipped 
into that state when you couldn’t pick 
up a coal shovel to save your life. You 
might want to, and you wish to heaven 
somebody else would, but you don’t do 
anything about it. 

Still, the lady wasn’t quite asleep. For 
when the outer door crawled stealthily 
open, she turned her fine amber eyes in 
that direction, and arched her feathery 
brows quizzically. 

“Come on in, whoever you are,” she 
said in an untroubled tone, “‘it’s much too 
cold to hold the door open.” 

But whoever it was only gave a grunt 
of astonishment 1n answer. Then a glint 
of steel showed at the side of the door, and 
a gaunt face followed it. 

“Well, who the hell are you?” came a 
husky whisper. 


8 be Pussy. Who the hell are you,” 
said the creamy voice. 

“Never you mind who I be. 
alone there?” 

“No, ’'m not. But the other two are 
sound asleep, and they won’t hurt you. 
You can put up that gun,” said Pussy 


crisply. 
There 


Are you 


“Well!” was an = answering 
chuckle of admiration in the harsh voice. 
“Blessed if I won’t take your word for it. 
But you’ll have to lend me a hand here, 
then. I’m afraid my side-kick here is 
done for.” 

“So there are two of you,” said Pussy 
calmly. “Any more?” 

“No, lady, nobody only Dutchy and me. 
Honest, they aint. I’m takin’ an awful 
chance, too, bringin’ Dutchy home with 
all them wild men loose, shootin’ and 
tearin’. But, say, he wanted to see 
his little girl agin before he checked 
out, an’ I said I’d bring the poor 
cuss. Say, I guess they messed his 
arm up pretty bad. But them doctors 
no more’n got it bandaged nice be- 
fore he said he must start right out. 
Bound to see Lena. Sav, kin you 
lend me a hand, lady? He’s gettin’ 
awful heavy.” 

Pussy walked over to the 
door. 

“What’s he crouched down 
that way for?” she asked. 

“He got shot, I’m tellin’ 
you, lady,” said the man with 
weary patience. “Yes, I guess Dutchy’s 
done for,” he added complacently. 

Pussy looked at the speaker apprais- 
ingly. 

His eyes were of the shifting variety, 
and his front teeth poked out in that help- 
less way—Pussy knew he had sucked his 
thumb when he was a baby! He still 
looked like a baby—that was it. Pussy 
was all out of patience with him. She 
wanted to smack him, and yet she couldn’t 
help feeling sorry for him, too. 

“Well, bring the man in here,”’ she said 
sharply. “I can’t do anything for him 
out there!” 

A massive figure slumped over the door- 
sill, and slipped loosely to the floor. 
“Lena,” it whispered. 

Pussy. was on her knees beside it, in a 
twinkling. ‘‘He’s fainting,” she said. 


“Lena,” came the voice again—louder 
this time. 


[su 


Little Lena: 


“My heavens, man, pipe down,” hissed 
Pussy. “You'll wake Lena, and the child 
mustn’t see you like this. Here, you, help 
me take him—” 

But the saw-toothed friend was making 
ready to depart. 

“No, ma’am,” he bleated, “I gotta get 
home now. My old woman said she’d beat 
the stuffin’s outa me if I was gone any 
more’n an hour, she says. And it’s been 


longer’n that since Dutchy and me stop- 
ped in at our place and | asked could I 
Say, git that man 


He’s 


bring him on home. 
over there on the cot to help you. 
































@ Blinking 
like a little 
owl, she was, 
with never a 
word for the 
three tall 
figures 
\ waiting there 
in the snow 


wakin’ up’”—the door closed. Bill was 
glowering out from under tousled hair. 

‘Somebody came in,” he nodded wisely 
—‘“saw somebody go out.” Then he said 
“Arrrgh,” again, and turned over. 

“What a life,” groaned Pussy. “His 
mother never told me he slept like that! 
Well, thank heaven I’m strong!” She 
stooped over the recumbent Dutchy, a 
great lump dropped there at her feet. She 
caught her breath in surprise; how could 
so young a man—relatively young, of 
course—live dirtily like this? That poor 
youngster—and then with her arrested 
breath the odor of rotten whiskey made 
itself plain. 

“Here,” she said impatiently. “Put 
your good arm over my shoulder, and 
we'll see if we can walk into the other 
room. Easy, now. I’ll have to carry a 
lamp, too, you know.” Dutchy’s eyes at 
least were still gallant—like Lena’s. 
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“I'll try, lady,” he murmured—and 
managed to stagger to his feet. Then 
somehow, they did walk into the next 
room, lamp and all. 

There was a bed there. The lady made 
a funny noise in her throat when she saw 
it, but she turned the blanket back, any- 
way. 

“Here, lie down,” she said, ‘‘and tell 
me where you keep your pajamas. I'll go 
pull Bill out and have him help you un- 
dress.” 

The man looked at her blankly. 

“Or don’t you?” said Pussy, compre- 
hendingly. 

“T most generally take 
my boots off, ma’am,” whis- 
pered Dutchy. 

“Well, that simplifies 
matters,” Pussy agreed. 

But those boots! No, it 
* was not the pleasantest 

thing she had ever done, 
but she took them off. And 
she slipped a pillow under 
Dutchy’s head, too, and 
pulled the blanket up over 
him. 

“Does your arm pain you 
now?” she asked. 

“Not so much, ma’am.” 

“Lie still—l’ll be right 
back.” And she was, with 

a cup full of something hot. 

Half of it was from the 

cocoa bottle, but the other 

half was from Pussy’s own 
flask. It brought the tears 

to Dutchy’s eyes, but it did 

him lots of good. 

He sat up—a new man. 

“Let me get a good look at you, lady,” 
he said—and took one. 

“Well, I—’ he gasped and fell back 
again. ‘“‘How’d you get here, anyway?” 

“Vl tell you that later,” said Pussy, 
sitting down chummily on the bed. “You 
tell me how you got shot. Do you usually 
have this sort of thing going on at night 
up here? Must be pretty hard on the 
nerves, if you do.” 

“No, ma’am, it’s usually pretty tame, 
but tonight I mighta knew somethin’ 
would happen. First job I’ve had—say, 
it took me a’most a year to land that job 
up at the mine! And I no more’n got it, 
before I gets shot. Now I’m outa work 
again, and nobody but Lena to take care 
of me—” 


Pall 


ag F course that’s the way to look at 

it,’ murmured Pussy. 

“The doc says [’ll be all right again in 
a few weeks. But I dunno,” he added 
hopefully. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t be.” 
Pussy was getting a little weary. What 
an interminable night this was—why 
didn’t Sam come back with the car. Oh, 
what did these tiresome people matter to 
her, anyway? 

“You didn’t tell me how you got hurt,” 
she said crossly. 

“T got in the way of the hold-up man, 
that’s all. Me and Skeet—he’s the feller 
that brought me home. Skeet’s a good 
feller, but simple, you know, kinda. Well, 
me and Skeet was checkin’ off the men’s 
time, and we was standin’ right near to 

(Continued on page 83) 
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GA roughly sketched 
map of the monumental 
tour. The recommended 
route 1s shown in solid 

line; alternate route 

in dotted line 





The Author’s Chief 
Claim for this Tour of 
His is One which Needs 
no Elaboration— it 


Shows You California! 


S it true that they’re going to move 
the Devil’s Postpile?”’ 

She was a movie flapper, newly 
come to Mammoth. Naively and 
much to the delight of her hazers, 

she was trying the summer’s little joke 
on the good-natured hotel clerk. 

Move the Postpile? No, he assured her 
gravely, that couldn’t easily be done. 
When she saw it she would understand. 
There was some talk, however, of extend- 
ing the boundaries of Yosemite Park so 
as to include the Monument. She knew 
that the Postpile was a National Monu- 
ment, of course? 

That clerk certainly was good-looking, 
and so nice! The conversation was worth 
continuing. 

“Now won’t you tell me, please, just 
what is a National Monument, anyhow?” 

I’ve been asked that question myself, a 
dozen times, by people who should know 
—and I’m not good-looking, either. Every- 
body’s acquainted with the National 
Parks, of course; not so many recognize 
the many distinctions between the Parks 
and the National Forests; but it’s the 
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very exceptional tourist who has even 
heard of the Monuments. I’m ashamed 
to confess it, but I lived in California five 
years before I discovered the Pinnacles, 
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the Caldwell 
caves. 
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statues; and the National Park Service, 
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T he Monument 


California’s National Monuments Comprise 
a Variety Which Illustrate Splendidly the 
Real Charm of the Golden State 


their visitors see them for quite different 
reasons than those involved in an interest 
in their past. With a few exceptions, the 
Monuments are small areas, distinguished 
by outstanding peculiarities, while the 
Parks are much larger reserves containing 
scenery of the highest order. Think of 
Yosemite or Mount Lassen, for instance. 
Yet with the latter in mind, you will find 
your interest in the Monuments much 
quickened by remembering that the old 
volcano was a Monument before it be- 
came a Park. There are, indeed, several 
other Monuments here and there throug 
out the West, which might reasonably 4 

mand promotion to park status, and thes re 
are several Parks which should be Monu- 
ments. So far ‘as California’s present 
reservations are concerned, they all have 
their proper status—the Parks are Parks 
and the Monuments are not deserving of 
promotion. Each, however, is unique in 
its own individual way, and together— 


wet together they comprise a 
variety splendidly illustrative of 
the real charm of California. A visit to 
any one of them is well worth while; but 
a visit to all makes a trip which has no 
equal. If it followed the route I should 


and even longer before I 
visited the other Monu- 
ments of — California’s 
group. 

The name itself is mis- 
leading, making you think 
of graveyards and marble 
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@ Palm Canyon 


Looking 


Lava Beds 





take if I made the trip again, it would lead 





which has custody of most of the Monu- 
ments, habitually feels obliged to explain 
that “the Monuments reserve to the 
people of the United States historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific 
interest.” As a matter of fact, only one 
of California’s five Monuments has 
purely historical background; history in 
plenty has grown around the others, but 
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you to almost everything for which the 
Golden State is famous, from its pictur- 
esque coast to the heart of the Sierra; 
from Mexican boundary to the Oregon 
line; from the depths of its desert canyons 
to its majestic mountain lakes. 

Of all the Monuments, I like the Pin- 
naclés best. They are the most spectacu- 
lar and the most prolific of thrills, no mat- 
ter how often you visit them. Withal, 
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they are easily reached, and I can not 
take sides in the controversy between 
Soledad and Hollister as to which has the 
better route. Soledad’s road is the quicker 
way and gives you the more sensational 
introduction to the crags; but perhaps by 
the other road you find a greater variety of 
scenery. Anyhow, entering by either way 
you find the whole reserve accessible; once 
you're there, it makes little differ- 


YOU must make up your 
mind, however, what you 
intend to do when you leave the 
Pinnacles before you plan your jour- 
ney to them; for, leaving, you 
should take the road by which 
you came. Foot trails cross the 
reserve, butno motor road. Hence 
I should confess at once that 
Cabrillo Monument at San Diego, 
the next objective on this trip of 
ours, is so far nothing but the 
approved site for a real monument 
of the heroic, marble type, which 
some day is to grace Point Loma, 
where Cabrillo made his discovery 
of California. Moreover, I had 
planned to fudge a little on behalf 
of Palm Canyon, which isn’t a 
National Monument at all—merely 


@ Below: Cinder Cone, looking 
toward Tule Lake. Bear Paw Cave 
immediately below. Point from 








which picture was taken, Lava 
Beds National Monument 
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soiree 


one in prospect, since Congress, when 
it designated the area which was to 
constitute Palm Canyon Monument, 
failed to appropriate the funds to buy it 
from the Indians in whose reservation it 
is included, and the citizens who wanted 
to remedy that omission haven’t come 
to terms with Lo, who if poor is proud also, 
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and a good bargainer. If you 
want two Southland goals— 
two excuses for a trip which 
needs none—Cabrillo and Palm 
Canyon will do nobly. Make 
up your mind at once though. 
If you say yes about the two, 
your trip Pinnacleward had 





better be by Soledad. If you decide 
the circuit can not be so long, then take 
the Hollister approach, leave by it also, 
cross into San Joaquin valley by Pacheco 
Pass, follow the Valley highway to Bakers- 
field, and, by the startling new Kern 
Canyon-Walker Pass road, make your 
way through the Sierra to Owens Valley 
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@ Above: The Monument Route 
follows, for a time, the trail of 
Fremont and his scouts 
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C Left: The long and short oJ 


Palm Canyon 


highway upon which, coming up 
from Palm Canyon, I'll join you 
presently. 

At any rate, starting at San 
Francisco, you take the familiar, 
well-traveled highway down the 
peninsula, through Palo Alto and 
perhaps the charming campus of 
Stanford University, and then the 
orchard-covered Santa Clara Val- 
ley. Doubtless to you that’s an 
old story, but you have no idea 
how it thrills a stranger! Remem- 
ber what I claim for this trip—it 
shows you California. The ride below 
San Francisco, along the Bay, with those 
colorful hills behind you and across the 
water, the blossoming or fruit-burdened 
trees beside the road, the suggestion of old 
mission days at Santa Clara and later at 
San Juan, 1s all real California stuff!* 


Ss‘ N JUAN grade takes you across the 
mountain range which is topped, 
thirty miles southward, by the Pinnacles, 
the splendid pavement putting to shame 
the country road you find at Soledad for the 
trip back into the hills; but the views you 
have from the highway, charming though 
they are, are not so romantic as those the 
dusty, old-time trail discloses as you wind 
your way over the summits and down the 
(Continued on page 65) 


*AuTHOR’s Note—Of the Monuments described in this 
article, the Pinnacles and Muir Woods are administered 
by the National Park Service; Cabrillo is under the juris- 
diction of the War Department; Devil’s Postpile, Modoc 
Lava Beds, and Oregon Caves are in charge of the Forest 
Service. Palm Canyon is, as yet, the property of the Agua 
Caliente band of Indians, whose business is handled by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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In this Third 
Article of 


“A 
Tropical 
Tramp in 
the South 


Seas” 
the Author 


Continues His 
Search for Romance 
and Adventure in the 


Fiji Islands 


HE Fiji Islands! 

As I cruised southward 
toward them I could visualize 
the arrival—the naked blacks 
coming out in their canoes— 

the captain regarding them through nar- 
rowed eyes as he settled a revolver in its 
holster—the mate issuing rifles and am- 
munition to his men as he gave the solemn 
instructions, “Don’t shoot unless they 
start something, but if they do—” 

Whereupon, one bright morning, we 
sailed into a pleasant harbor among rolling 
green hills, to dock at Suva, the capital of 
the group—the most modern, up-to-date, 
and commercially important city in Aus- 
tralasia. 

“This is the cross-roads of the South 
Seas,” boasted the local Englishman to 





[su 


whom I carried a letter 
of introduction. “You 
can get to almost any 
of the islands from here, 
but they’re all beastly, backward 
places, and you’ll do best to stay in 
Suva. You'll find everything you 
want—asphalt streets, electric lights, 


@ A Fijian 
Flapper. 
Hey! Hey! 





(On the Rewa River 


motion pictures, social clubs, schools, bar- 
rooms, churches, Fords, automobiles, golf 
course, Carnegie Library, tennis courts, 
botanical garden, prohibition debates, 
hotels, museums, stores, jails—everything. 
Pll introduce you at the Chamber of 
Commerce and put you up at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” 

J hadn’t come all the way to Fiji, how- 
ever, to spend a pleasant vacation or es- 
cape the northern winter. 

In my pocket were instructions from an 
editor, directing me to find the romance 
and adventure of the South Seas—in fact, 
to dine with cannibals, if such things could 
be found—and although there were sev- 
eral nice ex-cannibals even on the asphalt 
streets of Suva, they didn’t seem in the 
glare of electricity with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Y. M. C. A. for a 
background to be quite thrilling enough 
for readers. 

So two weeks later I walked down to 
where the pavement ends—to a very busy 
wharf lined with all sorts of craft that 
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ranged from big cargo-steamers loading 
for Sydney or San Francisco to queer, 
blunt-nosed sailing vessels, many of them 
defiant of nautical classification, discharg- 



















ing copra from the outlying islands and 
smelling to Heaven with the exotic fra- 
grance of all the Seven Oceans. 

“When do you sail?” I asked the cap- 
tain of the queerest. 

“Tomorrow at daybreak.” 

And at daybreak, with much rattling 
and shaking, we were on our way to the 
“beastly, backward places,” for which 
Suva is the South Sea focal point. 


Spee skipper, a ruddy-faced Briton, 
seldom consulted his compass. 

He found his course, in preference, by 
crouching in various queer postures and 
squinting at the ocean, judging its depth 
by the color, or plotting his direction by 
the islands that rose up from time to 
time to replace those that dropped behind 
us over the watery horizon. 

Toward his half-caste mate, he bore 
himself as befits not only one of superior 
authority but one of superior race, and the 
mate in turn lorded it over the “boys” of 
the rfative crew. 

In local parlance, at least, it was cus- 
tomary to speak of them as “boys,” 
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although most of them were men in years, 
and ail of them in physique. They were 
Fijians, recruited at Suva, and although 
possibly a trifle less massive and bulky 





Pig 














than the islanders I had previously seen 
in Samoa or Tonga, they were equally 
tall and superbly built, sometimes with a 
peculiar, almost-feminine rounding of the 
chest, but always solid and muscular, and 
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so devoid of superfluous flesh that 
the veins stood out upon their 
bulging, hairy legs. 

In color they were darker than 
their neighbors, with slightly negroid 
features—characteristics linking 
them with the Melanesian blacks of 
New Guinea and the Solomons—and 
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A native girl smiles 
for the author 


their kinky hair stood out from 
their heads a full six inches in huge, 
bushy manes unrivalled by any 
other race in the world. 

They were very proud of these 
fuzzy halos, and spent much of their 
time brushing them, using a wooden 
comb with extra-long prongs, or 
treating them with lime and clay to 
produce a shade of crimson or ma- 
roon. The primary purpose of this 
“beautification,” to be sure, was to 
discourage lice from settling in such 
a heaven-designed paradise, but the 
gorgeous coloring appealed to primi- 
tive Fijian taste, and they vied 
with one another to intensify an 
effect which already was strikingly 
weird and grotesque. 

N nature, although they looked quite 
savage and ferocious, they were com- 
pletely child-like. They chattered con- 
stantly among themselves, always at the 
top of their lungs, and whether on watch or 
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€ Above: A Fijian boatman 


€ Left: A typical Fijian 
village 


lolling under the fo’ castle, 
or squatting in a huddled 
group to soak their noon- 
day hardtack in a water- 
filled kerosene-tin, they 
were ever ready at the 
slightest excuse, or no 
excuse at all, to burst 
into roars of deep-throated 
laughter that broke like 
the explosion of a dyna- 
mite-bomb. 

When, despite the pitch- 
ing of the vessel, | brought 
out my portable type- 
writer and tried to work, 
they gathered outside the 
cabin windows, perching 
upon the spray-dashed rail 
in unrestrainable — curi- 
osity, and no annoyed scowling on my 
part would induce them to leave. For the 
moment they became quiet, discussing me 
in awed whispers, but not from courtesy 
or consideration. They simply were fas- 
cinated by the click of the keys, and en- 
tranced by the jingle of the bell at the end 
of the line. 

“They’ve got the minds of ten-year- 
olds,” explained the Australian engineer. 
“But they’re good workers, if they feel 
like it. One of those devils can shoulder 
a bag of sugar that would take four white 
men to lift. Take that fellow Sakobi, for 
instance, over there. I saw him come 
down to the dock two weeks ago with a 
two hundred pound stoker on his back. 
Just out of sheer kindness, it was, too. 
The man was an ‘Aussie,’ and dead drunk. 
When Sakobi set him down, the blighter 
took a swing at him, and bashed him in 
the eye. So Sakobi knocked him cold with 
a boat hook, just out of sheer kindness, 
and carried him aboard and put him to 
bed. Yep; they’ve got the minds of ten 
year olds.” (Continued on page 90) 
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0A Significant and 
Vital Novel of 


-Marriage Against 
the Background of a 
Small Western Jown 


Part IV 


The Story so far: 
4 ew only thing to do, bravely decides 
Ruth Beverley, is to invite Celia 
Sloan, the charming young widow who is 
having quite an affair with her husband, 
Lauren, into her home for an indefinite 
visit. In that radical way she thinks 
Lauren will have to make his final choice 
between her and Mrs. Sloan—and thus 
end the present miserable complications. 
Yet, unhappy though she is, Ruth still 
loves her husband too much to encourage 
the advances of her former lover, the 
sympathetic Goddard Dent. 

The situation grows more difficult at 
home as Lauren is completely infatuated 
with Celia. And she is clever enough to 
keep him at arms length. But one evening 
there is a passionate scene between the two 
which leads Ruth to think that Lauren has 
been untrue to her. Grieving bitterly 
about this, she sees Dent again. 

A camping trip is planned and Celia ma- 
liciously suggests that Dent accompany 
them up in the mountains. 

“He was here this afternoon,” purred 
Celia, conveying information to Lauren. 
“That’s what made me think of it.”” She 
caught Lauren’s eye. It was as if she 
gave him a message. His expression 
changed. A new thought had jumped 
into his mind. 

{ Lauren addressed his wife. 
invite Goddard?” 

“Why, it’s too late, Lauren. 
I don’t—we don’t—” 

“Why not?” 

“Yes, why not?” echoed Celia. 

Ruth looked from one to the other. She 


“Shall we 


Besides, 


saw that she had protested too much. 
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“Till ask him,” de- 
cided Lauren. “His 
time is his own.” 

“Oh, how © nice!” 


cooed Celia. “Then 
you think he could 
go?” 


“He'll go,” promised 
Lauren savagely. 
Now go on with the story: 


CHAPTER X 
I 


es ANSY MID- 
dleton told a 
group of us 
yesterday 
that you 

were going to marry 
Prentiss Cobbledick.” 4 

A flush sprang up 
under Veronica’s lumi- ; 
nous skin. Shewashav- —\ t 
ing lunch with Ruth, 
Celia being gone for the 
day. She jabbed vic- 
iously into her creamed 
chicken. 

“Shall I choke Pansy 
sometime, or only 
dream of it? I’m not 
going to marry Pren- 
tiss. But he’s Grand- 
mother’s choice—good 
family, standing, for- 
tune—and she _ thinks 
it’s scandalous that I 
should approach the 
age of thirty without 
singing the grand duet. 
But I won’t marry Prentiss—WON’T.”’ 

Ruth laughed at her vehemence. “I’m 
not trying to make you.” 

No, but you stirred up something in 
me. Grandmother and I have had a 
frightful row over this. How does Tor- 
rington get hold of things? Nobody tells, 
but everybody knows. Well, pretty soon 
they’ll get hold of the further fact that I 
won’t marry Prentiss. How long do you 
suppose I could sit in his limousine and 
behind his electric percolator? With all 
my will power, I’d give myself three 
months. And then what? I don’t know 
what would happen, but I wouldn’t be 
there. Think of the mess that would be! 
No, I’m too wise to try it. I wouldn’t 
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marry anybody. Not anybody!” Ruth 
opened a biscuit. “Maybe you're not 
wise. You might be the very one to 
make a success of it and be happy. It’s 
probably too bad that your ideas of mar- 
riage are so high.” 


IGH!” Veronica 

fork. “High!” 
“You don’t deceive me at all. You rail 
against marriage because you have a very 
much higher idea of it than most people. 
It’s.because you know what it ought to be 
that you’re so irritated by what it is on 
the average. But, dear, you know that 
however faulty our marriage customs may 
be, there isn’t anything in them to prevent 
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your making the most wonderful kind of 
marriage under them.” 

“Good shot,” acknowledged Veronica 
amiably. “I want another cup of coffee 
to sustain me while I make a confession. 
You’re perfectly right, of course. Stop 
criticizing and show us. ButI can’t. I’m 
afraid of marriage. Desperately afraid, if 
you want the truth. Everybody is who 
knows much about it. Ergo, marry 
young.” 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“Of failure. I hate failure. I distrust 
the whole thing. My brain tells me that 
it’s the wrong kind of agreement that men 
and women swear to. Imagine any two 
men going into the shoe business on a 
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(The air was now thickened by smoke. 
With her lips parted to call, Ruth glanced 
at the curled childish figure; and a white- 
hot flash of something outside her tore 
through her brain. Let her sleep. 
Let her sleep! 


similar sort of contract. Suppose they 
said to a lawyer: ‘Now draw up this 
agreement to cover the points that we are 
good friends and we’re going to hold each 
other in high esteem, and if either one has 
the influenza the other will tend the store, 
and that we’re going to be good friends as 
long as we live.’ Well, what about the shoe 
business? Would it be likely to be a suc- 
cess if they didn’t agree about the capital 
they’d put in and how they’d use it, and 
how much of the profits they’d turn back 
into enlarging the enterprise, and all those 
things? Why, that lawyer would go home 
at night and tell his wife that a couple of 
ginks from the insane asylum called on 
him that morning; wanted to go into the 
shoe business. Wouldn’t he?” 

Ruth laughed. “Perhaps. But—” 

“No, not ‘but’,” interrupted Veronica, 
“because there’s a lot of similarity. That 
pretty marriage service sounds well in the 
midst of the wedding pageant when every- 
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thing’s covered with expensive flowers 
and drowned in good music; but wouldn’t 
it have more bearing to promise to con- 
trol your temper and take the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and hold yourself ready 
for an arbitration meeting at any time, 
and a few other items of the same sort? 
That kind of contract might not sound so 
well before the fashion parade, but, by 
glory, it would show up well in a bungalow 
when somebody forgot to order the beef- 
steak or the leak in the roof wasn’t 
mended and the plastering fell down.” 


“eo could have such a contract, 
Veronica.” 

“To be sure,” snapped Veronica good- 
naturedly. “Every sensible couple have 
an understanding on the points that they 
think are going to be important. That's 
the real ceremony—and so what is that 
mummery except a sop to public opinion? 
Go through a meaningless form so that 
nobody will criticize you. If that’s mor- 
ality—” 

“Meantime take a biscuit. We can’t 
have chaos, everybody going his own way. 
We must have a social order.” 

“All right. Give us one, then. Give us 
one that’s frank and decent and workable, 
and [ll sit in the front row and clap as 
hard as anybody. But if you make it 
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blind-man’s-buff, I’ll stay in the other 
room. We had a case in the Probation- 
Office the other day. Boy and girl ran off 
and got married. They were under age, 
but they looked older, so they got away 
with it. And when we found them, what 
reason do you suppose they gave for get- 
ting married like that, instead of waiting 
a bit? Why, they just thought they 
would. Neat little reason, wasn’t it, for 
taking the life-or-death leap? And if 
they’d been three or four years older, al- 
though they wouldn’t have been quite so 
terrified and meek, their reason would 
have been practically the same. They 
just happen to think of it, like having a 
strawberry soda. They feel some kind of 
urge and they don’t know exactly what 
it’s all about, but they just think they 
will.” 
“But at least they think they love each 
other, Veronica, and that’s the main—” 
“Tt isn’t enough, old dear. 
They ought to know some- 
thing about marriage, and 
they don’t. They’ve never 
been taught anything about 
it. They goto school and learn 
how many English queens 
were beheaded and what 
crops they raise in Java and 
how to multiply forty by 
twenty-five in a hurry; but 
they aren’t taught anything 
about self-control or forbear- 
ance or respect for the rights 
of other people, or anything 
else that will help them 
when they come to make the 
most difficult psychological 
adjustment in human _ re- 
lations. 


“c O. Give them in- 
formation, discipline 

them if they don’t obey, but 
let their characters go to the 
dogs. Which they often do. 
Don’t interfere with their per- 
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ica. Let them get married when and to 
whom they please. Don’t teach ’em any- 
thing about it, because they must work it 
out in their own way. But once they’re 
married, if they don’t follow the pattern, 
catch ’em, punish ’em, disgrace ’em. 

“We manage our automobile problem 
in the same way. Anybody in Torrington 
can get a driver’s license. No examina- 
tion; no attempt to find out whether he 
can drive or not. The fact that he just 
thought he’d get a license is a sufficient 
reason for issuing one to him. Then we 
employ traffic officers to catch as many 
drivers as possible in unskillful driving or 
infractions of the laws that we made no 
effort to find out they’d ever heard about. 
It seems to be a pretty little American 
custom—one of the feathery branches on 
the tree of freedom that we keep in our 
front yard for all other nations to see. 
Open the gate wide to all; make it as easy 


An Offering 


By Joun GirDLeR 


For I have eaten crusts and found them sweet; 
Have seen a spring upon the desert’s face; 

Refreshed a flower that withered in the heat 
Beside the traffic-burdened market place; 
Though forced to spend my days in far-off places 
The starlit night seemed full of friendly faces. 


I wish I could bequeath my desert spring, 
My flower, my stars, the sweetness of my bread, 
The full content that makes my spirit sing 
To one who understands, when I am dead. 

Men pause, appraise my gift, and pass me by, 
But I hope on, beneath my starlit sky. 
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a piece of sheet iron over them, and 
Lauren got the supper. 

They were all up early the next morn. 
ing—except Celia, who did not appear till 
the others were nearly through breakfast, 

“I know T’m late,” she acknowledged 
with an attractive smile. “I didn’t feel 
like hurrying. I didn’t sleep.” 

“Didn't sleep!” echoed the late occu- 
pants of sleeping-bags. 

“No, I couldn’t. The cot is so narrow! 
I couldn’t turn, or else I yanked the covers 
loose and was cold. I never slept on a cot 
before. It isn’t very pei i ay is it?” 

Marjorie shot her a glance. “You can 
have my sleeping-bag.”’ 

“Is that more comfortable?” inquired 
Celia conversationally. 

“Oh, much. Lots of spring to it. What 
are we going to do—everybody?” 

Do! The very thought of some com- 
mon plan showed how ill assorted the 
small group was. It was Celia 
who made it so. Each one 
was affected by her and re- 
acted to the others differently 
in consequence. Lauren was 
admiring but wary; Goddard 
contemptuous but _ polite; 
Marjorie aloof; Ruth filled 
with horrified aversion, but 
remembering that Celia was 
her guest. As for Celia, she 
was utterly composed, sure 
now that Ruth intended no 
move against her, sure also 
that Lauren was still fasci- 
nated and merely biding his 
time. 


LTIMATELY they 

took their different 
ways. Marjorie and God- 
dard swung off through the 
trees toward the lake, which 
in the early sunshine looked 
like a bright piece of tin— 
bluish silver—with dark point- 
ed pines on the farther shore. 


sonal development. The complacent 
arents say: ‘It’s about time for John or 
usie or Ferdinand to be falling in love,’ 
and they act as if the whole thing was 
automatic and mustn’t be prepared for or 
explained or helped over the hard places. 
Leave the little dears free. They have to 
work out these things in their own way. 
It makes me sick. I see too much of it.” 
Ruth nodded. “So does everybody else. 
We’ve carried personal liberty to the ex- 
treme. A good thing gone to seed.” 
“Laissez faire,’ agreed Veronica vehe- 
mently. “That’s the trouble with us. 
Laissez faire as far as youth is concerned. 
Adults fifty cents or more, but young 
people free. That’s our idea. Don’t 
interfere with youth. Let them develop 
naturally. Let them act when they don’t 
know how, so that they may learn how to 
act from having acted when they didn’t 
know—well, I never could figure it out. 
But, anyhow, give the young people lib- 
erty, even if you give ‘em death. Free- 
dom gone mad! Every gate open; walk 
in if they please. If they do something 
you don’t approve of, wait a bit and catch 
’em later. But in the flush of youth— 
laissez faire, let’em go. The great Ameri- 
can slogan. Phrase borrowed from the 
French, but all enriching done by Amer- 
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as you can for everybody to get in; but 
after they’re once inside—treat em rough. 
Shall we wash the dishes? I’m expert, and 
I'd love to help.” 

“No. We'll stack them and pretend 
they aren’t there.” 

“Expert at that, too,” declared Ver- 
onica, gathering up cups and plates. “I 
was born fifty years too early. That’s 
why I rave. And you—” 

“Yes,” admitted Ruth, with sudden 
gravity, “it may be that I was born fifty 
years too late. That’s what you were 
going to say. You may be right.” 


II 


nm starting early in the morning, 
the Beverley party reached their 
camping point in the High Sierras in the 
late afternoon. They selected a site in the 
edge of a growth of pines near a tiny 
stream and about half a mile from a lake— 
one of the many lakes that filled the hol- 
lows between the mountain ridges. 

They had brought a cot and blankets 
for Celia, but the others had sleeping- 
bags. . They had a hammock and a small 
dressing-tent, and they had laid in a few 
canned goods and cooking materials at 
Chico. Goddard made a trench, built up 
some large stones on each side of it, slung 
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Lauren put up the hammock and Celia 
curled up in it with a book and cushions. 
Ruth washed the dishes, and Lauren 
came back to provide some cupboards— 
two wooden boxes nailed to a tree. He 
hunted his hammer and nails out of the 
car and came toward Ruth. 

Suddenly an old habit flashed out and 
he gave her a warm smile. She answered 
it in kind. Camping had been one of their 
chief pleasures; and now that they were 
cut off from the scenes of the past few 
months, something of their old devotion 
and comradeship had surged up. They 
began to talk easily to each other—Ruth’s 
heart lifted. In these clear open spaces 
Lauren might drop off that fetid fascina- 
tion and be again the Lauren she had 
loved. She felt almost happy. 

A week of peaceful days followed, and 
Ruth continued more serene, more hope- 
ful. There was less to criticize in Lauren’s 
behavior, less to resent in Celia’s. 

One of the things she had dreaded most, 
as often happens, had canceled out. God- 
dard had been faultless. She wondered if 
he suspected that Celia and Lauren were 
watching him. Certainly his manner to- 
ward herself was perfect. Friendly; noth- 
ing more. He treated her exactly as he 
did Marjorie while they were in camp, 
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and by mutual consent they never took 
walks together, whereas he and Marjorie 
walked a great deal. Marjorie was full 
of energy, and Goddard loved to tramp. 
Ruth felt grateful to him for being al- 
ways circumspect. 
After the first day or two, their rations 
dwindled to fish and camp bread, the 
latter compounded by Lauren and Ruth 
on a varied basis of cornmeal, rice, and 
flour, and baked in a Dutch oven. Nom- 
inally the fish were caught by the two 
men. They sprawled on the ground and 
' Jaid their plans, talking earnestly about 
spinners and wobbling spoons and flies— 
Gray Hackle, Royal Coachman, Silver 
Doctor. They told each other which was 
irresistible to trout in the lakes, in the 
small streams, early in the morning, late 
in the evening. Each knew all about it, 
but they didn’t agree. 
Later the trout seemed reluctant to 
agree with either. The catch was light 
except when they had gone out on the 
lake in the ghostly early morning. But 
they had plenty of fish for all that, be- 
cause there was an old fellow living in a 
cabin on the edge of the lake. His name 
was Joe, and his pro- 
fession was catching 
fish for fishermen. 
Lauren and Goddard, 
starting off with am- 
bition and faith that 
they could find pools 
not yet fished out, 
were very likely to 
trail around by the 
cabin and sneak back 
to their own camp 
with the shamefaced 
confession that they 
had “caught a fine 
string at Joe’s place.” 
Sometimes they 
brought the small 
rainbow trout from 
the streams, but oft- 
ener the steelheads or 
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the Dolly Vardens 
from the lakes. 
Ill 
HEY had been 


in camp ten 
days when they all 
took a hike. They 
dropped down an easy 
slope covered with tall 
sugar pines, straight 
and stately, clean of 
branches for many 
feet above the ground. 
Crinkly yellow moss 
clung to dead branches 
and an occasional trunk, a gay contrast 
with the rich brown bark. They crossed 
one end of an enormous dry meadow, 
where grass and compass plants grew, 
and struck again into the woods, hunting 
out a crimson snow plant now and then 
at the base of a pine. 

The trail wound up through cool brakes 
and thimbleberry. There were yellow 
tiger lilies rising out of this mass of green, 
and over everything the stillness and 
dignity of unmolested country—a stillness 
that the bluejays and squirrels scarcely 
disturbed. ; 
They rested at a rocky open turn in the 
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trail, where they could see Mt. Lassen. 
As Celia disappointedly said, it didn’t 
look like a volcano. Calm, snow-capped, 
it had the spurious blandness of a re- 
formed roué. Time was when it had been 
a riotous waster, hurling rocks and cinders 
and lava with prodigal lavishness for 
many miles, but now it sits in comparative 
serenity. It still rules, however. Even 
the sohie pines and firs are tenants with 





















(She had caught 
asmall branch of 
cedar and was 
clutching it for 
support. She 
stood there a 
moment, breath- 
less, gazing 
down at him 
with a wistful, 
affrighted look 
in her brown 
eyes 


precarious foothold, clinging to thin soil 
that covers the lava. 

Celia shook her head. ‘You needn’t 
tell me it ever threw rocks all over these 
mountains. How could it? Where would 
so much force come from? Do you under- 
stand volcanoes?” She appealed to Lauren 
with a wistful ingenuousness in her lovely 
eyes. 

“<Not very well. The theory somewhat, 
but that doesn’t take away your wonder.” 
He smiled at Celia. His eyes glowed. 

Ruth chanced to be watching them, and 
her reassurance of the past few days was 
suddenly dissipated. Why was it attrac- 
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tive not to understand volcanoes? Why? 
Lauren was certainly a man of average 
intelligence, and yet this lack of intelli- 
gence captivated him beyond his power 
of self-possession. Why? If Celia had 
said: ‘Now sit down here on this rock 
and [’ll tell you all about volcanoes,” 
would Lauren have sat? No, he would 
have been bored beyond words. 

She had scarcely been able to believe 
that Celia, with her shallow mind and her 
willingness to exhibit it, could hold Laur- 
en’s interest except passingly. But mind 
had nothing to do with it. She had 
thought it strange that Celia should flaunt 
her ignorance. Was it perhaps one of her 
cleverest tricks? Like saying: “Brains, 
now! We'll brush them aside. They 
clutter up.” —Deliberately. She knew she 
didn’t need them. 

They ate their lunch within sight of a 
green meadow where cattle were grazing 
knee-deep in the grass. Moist, luxuriant, 
green, grass fed by unseen water. A 
meadow cradled high by higher moun- 
tains, as limpid and intense as an emerald. 

On the way back to camp, Lauren kept 
close to Celia. They lagged behind the 
others. When they came to a steep des- 
cent over bare rocks, he crept down ahead 
of her, planted his feet as firmly as pos- 
sible, and reached up both hands to help 
her. 


HE had caught a small branch of 

cedar and was clutching it for sup- 
port. She stood there a moment, breath- 
less, gazing down at him with a wistful, 
affrighted look in her big brown eyes. 

His face became illumined. ‘What are 
you afraid of?” 

She shook her head ever so slightly, 
and her pouting lips parted, but she said 
nothing. 

“Of me?” 

It was true that her art was not in 
words. She looked at him steadily, 
deeply. Plaintive sweetness came into 
her expression, a suggestion of unfathom- 
able emotion, of yearning held in check. 
She released the cedar branch as if she 
had forgotten about it, and it sprang 
away with a feathery wave of green. Her 
hands fluttered, prettily helpless. He 
caught them and drew her firmly and 
carefully down over the slippery rock. 

Without transition he swung her into 
his arms and crushed her to him in a 
relentless embrace. They clung to- 
gether as if they would never part, never 
give each other up after this. Their lips 
met and held. 

“OQo-hoo!”” came Goddard’s voice, a 
parabola of ringing sound in the clear air. 

They sprang apart. 

“He’s coming back after us,” whispered 
Celia. : 

Lauren answered the shout, and they 
went on. 

Ruth had stopped and waited, looking 
back. She saw them when they came into 
view. Lauren’s hand was under Celia’s 
arm; they swayed toward each other at 
every unevenness of the ground; their 
glances met with a mutual understanding. 
Ruth’s spirits, after their brief lift of the 
past few days, took a deeper plunge into 
blackness. 

That evening as they sat around their 

(Continued on page 56) 
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What Do You Know JT 
About the Far West? 


T looks as though 
the crossword puz- 
zle has had its day. 
And_ from the 
wreckage of mas- 

ticated pencil stubs and 
worn-out Websters the 
query emerges: Did the 
fad teach us so very 
much after all? 

In the beginning no 
claim was too extrava- 
gant for the crossword 
enthusiasts to advance. 
The wave of intelligence 
which was to follow hard 
on the heels of a proper 
course in crosswords 
would sweep America 
into a class by itself. A 
second Golden Age was 
to have descended upon 
those fortunate citizens 
who, with puckered brow 
and absent stare sought 
honestly and in the true 
scientific spirit for such 
esoteric matters as a 
seldom used unit of the 
metric system in eight 
letters (horizontal) or the 
feminine counterpart of 
an earl, also in eight let- 
ters (vertical or what 
directions have you?) 


as something seems 
to have gone wrong 
with the plan. Evidences 
of increased culture, of a 
general rise in the edu- 
cational level do not, 
strangely, seem at hand. 
Those who puzzled long 
and hard to arrive at the 
name of that elusive 
wading bird related to 
the heron wouldn’t know 
an ibis now if they met it 
on the street and mere 
mention of the Egyptian 
sun god is enough to 
cause ribald laughter in 
any gathering however 
select. The fact that an 
en is half an em will per- 
haps remain somewhere 
in the lumber rooms 
of useless information 
which all of us have 
somewhere in our attics 
and there is a chance that 
a small glass of rum will 
forever be a tot to those 
who have encountered 
the word where some 
weary puzzle manufac- 











Western Quiz No. 1 


(Yes, the answers are in the back of the book!) 


senre_... -2_. ees 
(1) Who discovered San Ricutiens Bay? ne See nk 


(2) For whom was Pike’s Peak named?_______________________ 
(3) What was Buffalo Bill’s real name and what town is named for 


(7) Where was Custer’s Last Stand?_____ 


(8) Whatis the length of the Moffat Tunnel?____________________ 
(9) Who was the last ruler of Hawaii before the American regime? 


(11) What was “Seward’s Folly”?_______.______________________ 
(12) There is one castle still remaining in Western North America. 
Cangnumanie ite. 5-27 tere rt oe > BS 
(13) Who wrote the poem containing the line, “The aii: Chinee 
is peculiar,” and what is its title?__...._________- 


(14) In what state is the Garden of the Gods?__________ 
(15) What three Grand Canyons are there in the West? 


(16) Where was Jack London born?_________________________- 
(17) When was gold discovered in California and by whom? 


(18) Siem was hesaeka CELLET So | a ee eae eed ae 
(19) Which city of the Far West has the largest population? (1920 
census) Be Ose Zi: Seren ER he See Leen teed 
(20) Who said “Go West, young man, go West!”’?_____ 
(21) Which states touch Yellowstone National Park? __ 


(22) Who wrote “Out Where the West Begins’’? __ 
(23) What Western state capital was named for a iene scout? 


(24) In what city or town is each of the following: (a) University of 
California ; (b) wachingne State pasar (c) University of Colorado; 


The answers to these | test peneetions on the Far West will be found on page 99 of this issue 
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turer used it to fill up a 
three-letter corner. But, 
by and large, the extraor- 
dinary educational value 
which was attributed to 
the erstwhile enchanting 
pursuit of horizontal and 
vertical English is, alas, 
not apparent. There are 
some, indeed, who have 
temerity enough to deny 
that the crossword fe 
zle ever educated < 
body anywhere. 


HIS doesn’t mean, 
though, that no fad 

can educate one. In 
fact, the new craze which 
has displaced the cross- 
word puzzle in all but the 
most remote counties is 
educative in the extreme. 

The craze, unfortun- 
ately hasn’t a name—at 
least, if it has we haven’t 
heard it. You may call 
it Question-and-Answer 
if you like. Perhaps The 
Quiz Craze might fit it 
better; there is at least 
a certain onomatopoetic 
quality in the turn of 
that phrase. Or you 
may call it by the title 
of the book which started 
the fad in the first place 
—‘‘Ask Me Another!” 

The educative value, 
too, is only secondary to 
the fun to be had doing 
the quizzes. For ex- 
ample you know how thie 
Golden Gate got its 
name, don’t you? Or 
don’t you? And who it 
was that wrote about the 
“heathen Chinee”? Well, 
the answers are in the 
back of this issue—just 
in case you don’t! 

Anyhow everybody’s 
doing these quizzes and 
SuNsET feels that the 
West should be repre- 
sented. Here’s a quiz of 
twenty-five questions, all 
of them relating to the 
Far West. Each ques- 
tion counts four points of 
course. How close can 
you come to making one 
hundred per cent? And 
don’t expect any prizes. 
We’ve worn ourselves to 
a frazzle already, getting 
the answers for you! 
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Lawyer, Wheat Farmer, 
Legislator and Executive, 
Senator Frederick Steiwer 
has a Broad Outlook on Life 


HERE is at least some good 

news from out the filibuster 

wreck of the Sixty-Ninth 

Congress. At the last mo- 

ment, Senator Stanfield of 
Oregon, who contributed his mite to the 
flow of words in the filibuster flood (on the 
principle that a few words more could do 
no harm when there were already too 
many) in the form of his swan-song, suc- 
ceeded in presenting the report of the 
celebrated committee on Sand Island. 
The life-blood of his term was fast oozing 
out as the statesman from Baker, mighti- 
est sheepman ever elected to any parlia- 
mentary body in the world, got his report 
by the gates. The momentous document 
afirms that Sand Island is in Oregon and 
not—no, never—in Washington. 

Probably there are few people in the 
United States not fully informed of the 
noble history of Sand Island and the con- 
troversy that has raged between the sover- 
eign states of Washington and Oregon for 
domain over it. Nevertheless, having 
regard for the enlightenment of the future 
historians who may not be able to refine 
the facts from the tomes of original 
sources, it is well that the columns of SuN- 
seT shall record the truth. 

In the first place there is grave doubt 
whether this particular Sand Island does 
or ever did exist. At any rate the island, 
real or fabled, is supposed to lie near the 
mouth of the Columbia river. Persuaded 
that it was an island and, therefore, a 
part of the national domain, the Federal 
Government reserved it for military pur- 
poses in 1859. Becoming convinced, after- 
wards, that it was not an island, but a 
tidal shoal and therefore part of the tide- 
water lands belonging to the State of Ore- 
gon, the national government asked Ore- 
gon to cede it to Uncle Sam. This the 
legislature of Oregon undertook to do, 
there being no state of Washington at 
that time, 1863, and the nebulous island 


being assumed to be south of the north ° 


channel of the river—the boundary line. 
The years went by, the Army never used 
the island—if there was one. But whether 
there is or was one, the State of Washing- 
ton contends that it either entirely disap- 
peared or gradually migrated northward; 
until, at last the north channel hardly 
floats a shingle at high tide. In 1908 the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
appealed to; it afirmed that the center of 
the north channel was the boundary, and 
that the island, always assuming that 
there was one, was in and belonged to 
Oregon, subject to military use by the 
United States. But risking contempt of 
court, the island kept on moving north- 
ward. Now, where the center of the 
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|The West at Washin 


north channel was in 1908, there is thirty 
feet of water, but on the south side of the 
wandering island. Washington affirms 
that the boundary line is where it used to 
be, even if the north channel has moved 
away from it and the island has followed. 

All this dispute over a wraith of an 
island might have been a matter of prac- 
tical indifference had not the salmon come 
into the picture. Oregon hatcheries now 
supply the Columbia with its salmon, and 
Sand Island has turned out to be a remark- 
able fishing ground. Oregon supplies the 





The senator takes his telescope in hand 
for a broad look at life 


fish, but thrifty Uncle Sam has been 
leasing the fishing rights and taking the 
revenue. Which causes pleasure to 
neither Washington nor Oregon.  Al- 
ready your Uncle has gathered in about 
$500,000 from Oregon salmon. Wash- 
ington takes its stand for ownership be- 
cause it wants that kale—and so does 
Oregon. So Senator Stanfield introduced 
a bill recognizing Oregon’s superior right, 
but providing that Washington might 
have a little piece of the license money if 
it could prove that Sand Island orany part 
of it ever was within its boundaries. Also, 
the senator fathered a resolution ceding 
all federal right and title to the State of 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunsEt’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


Oregon; and another resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Public Lands to in- 
vestigate the whole tangled subject. A 
sub-committee, headed by Senator Stan- 
field, journeyed to the neighborhood of 
the wandering and uncertain island last 
summer, and had a stenographer record 
all the opinions and memoirs of the oldest 
inhabitants and much other irrelevant 
matter. Cogitating on this evidence for 
eight months, the committee concluded 
that Oregon had everything, giving Wash- 
ington not even a look-in. But as Con- 
gress adjourned without action upon this 
prime issue, Senator Stanfield departs 
from our midst, leaving the Sand Island 
controversy as a legacy to his successor, 
the Hon. Frederick Steiwer, hailing from 
Pendleton of the roundup. 


ENATOR STEIWER assures me that 
he realizes his responsibility and fully 
appreciates how much Oregon needs that 
$500,000 and the empire of Sand Island. 
He was right on hand to pick up the stan- 
dard when it fell from the passing senator’s 
hand. I believe he is equal to his lofty 
duty. The little booklet put out by his 
campaign committee confirms my belief. 
In the first place he is the native son of a 
native son, whose father came overland 
from Illinois with a companion and one 
horse, but nevertheless “largely on foot.” 
His grandmother also came over the 
long trail. Sturdy stock this, and the 
new Senator has a physique which indi- 
cates that it is not running out. Born in 
1883, he was in the Oregon Agricultural 
college fifteen years later, took all the col- 
ege could give him and afterwards stormed 
the University of Oregon and the bar. 
Forsaking his ancestral home, he finally 
hung out his shingle in Pendleton. Need- 
ing a good war record for future career 
purposes, he entered the second officers 
training camp at the San Francisco 
Presidio in 1917. Less than a year later 
he was serving with the French army, and 
afterwards saw three months of battle 
front service with his own outfit, the 65th 
artillery. The Steiwer farm record is 
equally good and equally valuable. He 
has been deep in sheep and cattle “and 
he and his associates have harvested as 
high as 25,000 bushels of wheat in one 
crop.” Also be it noted he helped or- 
ganize the Oregon Co-operative Hay 
Growers Association, reduced railway 
rates on hay and generally brought his 
services and abilities as a lawyer to the 
rescue of oppressed agriculture. The 
Committee concludes its sketch of the 
Steiwer biography with these modest, 
but truthful words—with which I am 
disposed to agree: 
“Altogether, Steiwer’s attributes, like 
(Continued on page 77) 
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OUNG Horton followed a hunch. Out he went into the 
grey sagebrush and stunted juniper of the Nevada 
hills, looking for gold. And he found it. At the edge of a 
gopher hole he picked up a piece of quartz shot with gold. 
Just a little more digging and a treasure of fifty thousand 
dollars in actual gold was his. The gold rush to Weepah was 
on. 
That’s the West. Gold, real gold, is still to be had for the 
finding. In the mountains and deserts of the Far West 
veins of precious metal are still lying undiscovered. True, 
out of ten thousand that seek only one may find a bonanza, 
but the knowledge that there still is treasure to be found 
maintains hope, and hope leads to effort and action. 
We may laugh at the “wide open spaces” of the senti- 
mental Western booster, but they are there. What lies be- 
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What Will Happen When 


HE bold dreamers who twenty-five years ago penetrated 
into the heart of the country’s most forbidding desert 
in order to set up the survey stakes for an irrigation canal, 
were of the same breed as the goldseekers. Courageous ad- 
venturers they were, risking time, health, money on the 
quick realization of their dream. They cut into the banks 
of the Colorado river and diverted its tawny flood into the 
Colorado desert, little realizing that their venture twenty 
years later would lead to the most audacious river control 
project and the bitterest interstate controversy in the history 
of the West. 
Thanks to the opposition of Governor Hunt of Arizona, 
the Swing-Johnson Boulder Dam bill is dead—for a time at 


Concerning Gold in the Western Wide Open Spaces 














neath the surface no man knows. Didn’t Pat Kelly and his 
half-breed partner, down to their last pound of grubstaked 
beans, stumble over an outcrop of silver ore in the heart of 
a gold district and become millionaires? 

The spaces of the Far West are still wide and open. There’s 
elbow room and there are still chances of sudden wealth for 
him who is audacious—and lucky. 

New England’s lean and rocky soil compels thrift and 
tireless industry; there are no surprises in the fat corn lands 
of the Mississippi Valley; easy-going indolence grows out of 
tenant-farmed cotton plantations of the South. Gold lured 
the adventurous, the hardy into the Far West. More gold, 
more silver, more copper are to be found—and the spirit of 

‘high adventure is still the dominant note in the life of the 
West. 
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the Snow Begins to Melt? 


least. And the Imperial Valley is worried. The heaviest 
snowfall of more than a decade is melting in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Will these floods of snow-water raise the Color- 
ado to such heights that the levee defenses will give way 
before their onslaught? Once they break and the river turns 
north through the Imperial Valley instead of going south 
into the Gulf of California, hell will be popping to the tune 
of millions for defense. 

Of course no legislation, even if passed two years ago, 
could have protected the valley against this summer’s im- 
pending flood. But there are other floods coming, and every 
year’s delay in starting the control dam increases the risk 
and exposes greater property values to destruction. 


Bathing the Baby After the -Tub Runs Dry 


ry ae Colorado river control project has three objects of 
immediate importance: Protection of the Imperial 
Valley; generation of cheap power for Arizona, Nevada and 
California; production of an additional supply of domestic 
water for the Los Angeles territory. 

The first of these objectives needs immediate action. The 
second—more and cheaper hydroelectric power—will be of 
chief immediate benefit to Arizona. California can get along 
very well without the Colorado river power. The third 
objective—more water for Los Angeles pots and bath tubs— 


The Big Stick’s Shadow 


T works. After they were hit over the head with a stout 

club, they suddenly quit being naughty. When they 
realized that the ninety-nine per cent on whom they had 
preyed really meant business, the professional criminals 
left New York by the hundred and went to Chicago. 

On July 1, 1926, an amended criminal code came into 
force in New York State. It had long, gleaming, wicked 
fangs. It raised the penalty for robbery to a minimum of 
fifteen years and prohibited parole before the twelfth year; 


is not needed to supply present wants. This winter’s heavy 
rains have so replenished reservoirs above and below ground 
throughout the Southwest that both the cities and the far- 
mers will have enough water for at least two years. And the 
present wet year, if precedent is of value, will probably be 
succeeded by three or four similar rainy seasons. 

But another cycle of dry years is coming just as certainly 
as the country will be inundated by political hogwash every 
fourth year. Now is the time to get ready. It will be too 
late to bathe the baby after the water has run out of the tub. 
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Scares the Gun Man 


if the criminal was armed while committing a felony, the 
new law added from five to twenty-five years to his sentence; 
habitual criminals, those committing four or more felonies, 
were given life sentences—and the new law compelled the 
judges to pronounce the sentences. Nor can parole boards 
reduce a life sentence ynder the new law. In New York 
State the criminal today can’t leave prison in eight months 
despite a five-year sentence. He’s got to pay for his mis- 
deeds and he knows it. 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 43 


PORTLAND, OREGON PRESENTS— 
Left: Laura Ethel Ewer, Florence Emma 
Ewer and Elizabeth Adell Ewer are three 
very good reasons for the rapid growth of 
Portland’s population. Yes they're triplets 
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2 : MILE HIGH PHOTO 
viest ‘ Above: Mrs. Van Holt Garrett, daughter of 
and = U. S. Senator Phipps on the Country 

olor- Club links, Denver, Colo. 


COURTESY HELEN EASTON, DENVER POST 


way 
urns ROOSEVELT, ARIZONA, GOES IN 
outh FOR ANTIQUES 

tune Left: This petrified bird was dislodged from 
the bed of Roosevelt Lake. Here a resident of 
Roosevelt is shown holding the 2000 year old 


ago, 

im- Myf ; duck which has metamorphosed into a canteen 
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risk ‘ i ie < » a HOOVER CARVES A HUGE PIE AT 
aS wif 4 , FEAST OF CALIFORNIANS 


Below: Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, 1s shown cutting the largest prune pie 
ever baked, while Mrs. Walter Johnson, Rep- 
resentative Free, California,and Walter John- 


son, pitcher for Washington Senators, look,on 
TIMES WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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44 The Pulse of the West 


The day before the new law became effective thirty habit- 
ual criminals, out on bail, rushed into court and begged to 
be allowed to plead guilty! After the law was in force, ma- 
jor crimes dropped 44 per cent, chain-store, cigar-store, 
restaurant and jewelry hold-ups decreased from 70 to 95 per 
cent. On a Monday in September not one crime was re- 
ported to the New York City police in twenty-four hours, 
the first time in eighty years that a totally crimeless day 
had occurred. 
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The High Cost of Getting at the 


HE American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

spends ten million dollars a year on research work. The 
result of that research is the ability of Los Angeles to talk to 
New York, of New York to talk to London with the same 
ease and distinctness as though the talkers were living in the 
same city. Research work has given us the ‘“‘cracking” proc- 
ess which doubled the amount of gasoline that can be ex- 
tracted from a given quantity of crude oil and through hold- 
ing the gasoline price down made the Ford billion possible. 
Manufacturers of electric apparatus, of tires, motor cars, 
chemicals and many other commodities are spending over 
fifty millions a year on research, but the country’s fourth 
largest industry, the lumber business, limps along with a 
total research expenditure of less than three millions a 
year. 


r r 


It wasn’t the severity of the new scale of punishment that 
didit. The real effect was produced by the criminal’s know. 
edge that pull and delay could no longer keep him out 
get him out of the penitentiary. He knew he would haye 
to pay, therefore he left the state or quit the hold-up 
business. 

It’s time for the Far Western states to enact similar legis. 
lation if they do not want a swarm of New York gunmen to 
find hospitable asylum in the wide open spaces. 
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Facts 


Even if our remote ancestors lived in the trees once upon 


a time, we still know far too few honest-to-goodness facts f 


about the forest and its behavior. 
millions of them properly classified, indexed and digested, 


Facts are hard to get. Look at the Aimee affair. It costs f 


money to obtain them. For the collection of the obvious, 
superficial facts of our daily lives the newspapers spend mil- 
lions every day—and get most of their statements wrong, 

We are now wasting two-thirds of the wood grown annu- 
ally in our forests. We are losing twice as much wood annu- 
ally through insect pests as we do through fire. That waste, 
that loss must be cut down. How? That’s what research 
can tell us by going hard after the basic facts. Let’s be in- 
telligent and get Congress and the Western forested states 
to make liberal and continuous appropriations for research, 
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The Economic Mammalogist and the Surf Bird’s Egg 


Ys. friends, facts are often hard to get. Ask Dr. Joseph 
Dixon, economic mammalogist—which has nothing to 
do with preaching economy to mother—about his ten-year 
search for one little fact about the surf bird. This bird dis- 
ports himself on the beaches of the Pacific from British 
Columbia to Cape Horn all winter, but when spring comes 
it vanishes completely. Dr. Dixon started out to find the 
nesting place of the surf bird. He made four trips to Alaska 


Using Alaska’s Timber 


LASKA is about to take a leading role in American 

literature and journalism, a role far more important 
than the size of its population would indicate. Alaska is 
getting ready to supply one-quarter of all the newsprint 
paper consumed in the United States, including the paper 
used for the comic strips and the gruesomely illustrated 
chambers of horror and sex accompanying the news parts 
of the Sunday editions. 

The two largest timber sales ever offered by the Forest 
Service were advertised for competitive bids in February. 
Each tract offers enough hemlock and spruce to manufacture 
150,000 tons of paper a year for fifty years, and at the end of 
that period the area cut the first year will have another tim- 
ber crop ready for the ax and saw. 
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Even Houdini 


ERE is a problem in arithmetic for you: The Depart- 

ment of Agriculture asked 4500 housewives in 20 cities 
what class of meat their meat dealers handled. Fifty per 
cent of the housewives averred that their dealers handled 
only the best or a very good quality of meat. 

But, says the Department of Agriculture, only mine per 
cent of the country’s total meat output can be classed as 
very good or good! 

Who, if anybody, sells the other ninety-one per cent? 

It seems to be conclusively established that the bulk of 
the retail meat dealers sell lower grade meats while charg- 
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Couldn’t 


without locating the elusive bird. On the fifth trip last sum- 
mer he discovered that the breeding place of the surf bird 
was far inland and far up on the slopes of Mt. McKinley, a 
thousand feet above timber line. 

Perhaps the persistent mammalogist might be used to 
find out the real facts about the war guilt and the baseball 
scandals. But why the keen interest of a mammalogist in the 
breeding place of an animal that does not suckle its young? 
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Without Private Toll 


But it will take an investment of eight to ten millions for 
mill, water power development and logging equipment to 
get either of these projects going. That capital is ready. 
It asked for an opportunity to buy the timber and develop 
the power because Alaska’s pulpwood resources are now 
needed to satisfy the paper needs of the United States. 

For six years there has been a steady growth of the paper 
industry in the Pacific Northwest and British Columbia, 
but even this tremendous growth proved insufficient. Now 
Alaska’s “locked up” resources will be drawn on. The time 
has come when they are needed. They were “locked up” 
to save them from speculators whose principal aim was to 
levy toll on those who would come later to do the real deve'l- 
opment work. 
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Do This Trick 


ing prices based on a first-class_product. Yet the depart- 
ment found that 39 out of 142 small markets were conducted 
at a loss. 

High retail meat prices for inferior quality are due largely 
to the average housewife’s ignorance of meat cuts and 
quality. She doesn’t know what she is buying. Therefore 
the California legislature is endeavoring to help her out by 
considering a law which would compel the packer to mark 
every part of every beef with a stamp showing that the meat 
came either from a steer, a bull, a heifer, a cow or a stag. 
That’s a good start. Next will come a stamp designating 
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We need more facts, F 
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TALENT AT COURT 
sum- Above: Reading from left to right—Maurice McLaughlin (former 
' bird vorld tennis champion), Gouverneur Morris (noted novelist) and John 


lev & McCormack (Irish tenor) on the Tennis Courts of Del Monte, Cal. 
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ac O-0-0-H, DOCTOR! 
a Above: Little Josephine Sebastian doesn’t look much like a patient but, 
ys nevertheless, she is being well taken care of by the learned 
rk “doctor” Leonard Foxton of Los Angeles 
at HERBERT PHOTOS, INC. 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 


GENERAL BUTLER WATCHES HIS 
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WAR END SEEN BY DR. JORDAN 
Below: Spending his last years of life close 
to the campus he once ruled as president, 
David Siarr Jordan, Chancellor Emeritus of 
Stanford University recently observed his 
birthday anniversary. Dr. Jordan firmly 
believes today that the world has seen 1ts last 
great war. His dog “Rex’’ seems to concur 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


MARINES EMBARK FOR CHINA 
Below: 1200 officers and men of the Fourth 
Marine Regiment under the command of 
Colonel Charles S. Hill, stationed at San 
Diego, California Marine base, left recently 
on board the transport ““Chaumont,” for duty 
in China. Photo shows Brigadier General 
Smedley D. Butler, at right, with Colonel 
Charles S. Hill watching the Marines embark 

from San Diego harbor 
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will be able to put his unscrupulous competitor out of busi- 
ness and we will all miss the dental exercise that comes from 
y tA 

Giving Away 

WE gave ’em away, hide, hoofs, horns and all. British 

Columbia was lucky. Nobody wanted hers until ours 

were practically gone; then she profited by our mistakes and 
held on to what she owned. 

We are referring to the forests, all owned by the nation 
once upon a time. Instead of imitating our policy of giving 
away timber and land, British Columbia decided to hang on 
to the land and se// the timber. But the timber was not 
sold outright. As in our own National Forests today, the 
purchaser must use prescribed methods of lumbering that 
prevent fire and make the reproduction of the forest easy. 
As nearly all of British Columbia’s 150,000,000 acres of tim- 
ber belonged to the province, it was comparatively easy to 


Of Course the Turtle 


OW fast that automobile whizzing by is moving com- 
pared with the slow progress of the sun along the sky! 
Forty miles an hour for the one, a hundred miles a second 
for the other. 
We can plainly see the progress in things close to us. 
i The advance in transportation and communication by 
means of the motor car, the airplane, the radio is a familiar 
} marvel to everybody. We know that science is penetrating 
far into the mysteries of life and the universe with spec- 
tacular advances, but do we see the progress that is going 
on slowly, by degrees all around us, affecting us in our daily 
f lives? 
i Just a few years ago the earnings of most of us were in 
constant danger. Business would be fine, reach a peak and 
go down into the trough of depression and unemployment. 
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The Pulse of the West 


the grade of the meat. Then the efficient, honest retailer 


the Sh 


chewing a steak of a decrepit cow or a superannuated bull, 
It will then be impossible to perform the miracle of stretch. 
ing nine per cent to cover fifty per cent. 


y ry 


eep with the Wool 
practice these conservation methods right from the very 
start. 

The provincial Forest Branch has gone even further. Itis 
classifying and surveying all timber land and segregating it 
into blocks suitable for permanent-yield operation. A tract 
of, say, 60,000 acres is assigned, for instance, to one concern 
which is allowed to cut the timber on a thousand designated 
acres a year. By the time the virgin stand has been cut on 
the last thousand acres, the second growth on the first 
thousand will be ready for harvesting. 

We are beginning to practice these forest conservation 
measures on both public and private holdings in a small way, 
but oh, the opportunities we missed! 
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Can Outrace the Sun 


That’s been pretty well ironed out. Changed buying habits, 
purchase of goods in smaller quantities the year around 
by the dealers did it; the Federal Reserve system helped; 
confidence and better knowledge of economics among busi- 
ness leaders assisted. It was a profound change affecting 
every producer vitally, yet few of us ever gave it a thought. 
Though it promises to make of prosperity a permanent 
condition, we hardly noticed the transition. 

Preventive medicine, better sanitation, greater cleanli- 
ness have added twenty years to the average person’s span 
of life in a generation, but who is aware of it? No one but 
the life insurance companies, and they continue to charge 
the old rates based on the shorter expectation of life. 

Look around you with open eyes. You will be able to sce 
that the world DO move. 
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| SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 
Number Five: The Honorable C. C. YOUNG, Governor of the State of California 


HEN Governor C. C. Young moved into the California White House 
in January, he found in the garage of the gubernatorial mansion a 
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piece of automotive machinery that was a swell outfit at the time when a 
share of Ford stock was worth only $10,000. After looking it over, the new 
governor decided that his two daughters, especially Barbara, aged 16, would 
never be seen alive in that ancient relic of the dawn of the horseless age. A 
new automobile would be necessary. The usual procedure would be to ask 
the legislature for an appropriation. Governor Young did not follow prece- 
dent. He went into the open market, bought a sedan with his own money 
and paid cash for the car. 

His ability to disregard state funds and buy an expensive car with his 
own money goes back to the upheaval that took place in 1906 when San 
Francisco enjoyed its gorgeous conflagration. At that time C. C. Young 
was head of the English department of Lowell high school where he had 
taught for fourteen years, ever since graduating from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1892. He liked educational work, still likes it, but— 


NYWAY, he resigned and went into the real estate business, the first 

realtor-pedagogue to occupy the Golden State’s gubernatorial chair. 
But selling real estate at a profit did not satisfy Young’s public spirit. So 
he went into politics as an ardent Lincoln-Roosevelt Progressive, was 
elected to the state assembly, wrote the present direct-primary law and had 
a hand in shaping most of the then 
advanced legislation. He served as 
speaker of the Assembly for six years, 





NEXT MONTH: 
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Governor William H. Adams 
of the State of Colorado 


was elected and re-elected lieutenant 
governor and rose to the governorship 
in the 1926 election. 





GovERNOoR C. C. YounG 
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DING, IN LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


WESMAY HAVE TO MOVE TO CHINA YET 








DORMAN A. SMITH, IN PHOENIX, ARIZ., REPUBLICAN 


ANOTHER CONVERT 





(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and WMational Affairs 
As Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 





























BRONSTRUP, IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 











HE’D RATHER PLANT HIS SPRING GARDEN 























8AM ARMSTRONG, IN TACOMA, WN., NEWS TRIBUNE 


A HARBINGER OF SPRING 
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Interesting Westerners 





He’s the Big Chief of 
Yellowstone 
ORACE M. ALBRIGHT 


is the superintendent of 

Yellowstone Park in Wy- 

oming. Back of that simple 

statement is a record of 
interesting facts concerning an extraordi- 
nary personality, a genius on the job. And, 
as is true of the majority of men capable 
of great executive ability, Albright is too 
completely absorbed in his duties to realize 
his own importance. 

He became chief of Yellowstone, our 
first and largest national park at the age 
of twenty-nine and has successfully en- 
gineered that immense reservation since 
that time. Born in the early nineties in 
Inyo, California, he comes from pioneer 
stock, his grandfather having crossed the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua on foot and sixteen 
years later hiked across the Sierra Nevada 
mountains in the dead of winter. It may 
be said that adventuring into wildernesses 
was in young Albright’s blood. His boy- 
hood was spent in the mountains not far 
from the Mojave Desert, most of the time 
on horseback over the high trails of the 
Sierra and in the Yosemite. He early 
saw the wanton destruction of forests in 
the Mount Shasta region and that so 
aroused his interest in conservation thz at 
he later became one of the country’s 
leading advocates in forest con- 
servation. 

Albright was eighteen when he 
entered the University of Califor- 
nia where he. majored in eco- 
nomics, law and political science, 
working his way through. After 


(Lads who lean upon father for a 
college education and pocket money 
will do wellif later they achieve half 
the success of the important but 
unassuming man in this picture. 
He worked his way through the 
University of California. Here he 
1s studying a map of Yellowstone 
Park, our Uncle’s largest game 
reservation. He’s the Big Boss there; 
also supervises the nation’s twenty- 
one other parks. Serious 
sort of chap. Hard 
worker. Yes, children, 


graduating he took a course in mining law, 
then became a law clerk and assistant 
attorney in the Department of the Interior 
at Washington. He was made confidential 
advisor to Stephen T. Mather, who was 
assistant to the director of the Interior 
and who later became director of the 
national parks. During the years 1917, 
18 and 719, Albright took part in many 
of the greatest events in the history of 
the nation’s parks. The public utilities 
in the parks were reorganized, and under 
new franchises large sums were invested 
in various business enterprises. Several 
new parks were established: Lafayette in 
Maine, Mount McKinley in Alaska, Zion 
in Utah, Grand Canyon in Arizona. 

The scope of Albright’s responsibilities 
is nothing less than vast. He must see 
that the tourists are taken care of— 
160,000 of these visited Yellowstone last 
summer within a period of three months. 
He is the head of a huge road system and 
the official protector of twenty thousand 
elk, twelve hundred buffalo, three hundred 
antelope, three hundred bears, eighteen 
hundred deer and other animals. Besides 
his job as superintendent of Yellowstone 
he is field assistant to the director of 

national parks, which means that when 
not in Yellowstone he must travel around 
to our other twenty-one parks and see 
that they are properly supervised. 
Rap PIERSON 
























Horace 
M. 
Albright 
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Largest Game and Natural 
Curiosity Reservation 


Director of Physical and 
Moral Welfare of Several 
Hundred Women 
Immigrant Who Found 


Fortune in the Good 
Old U.S. A. 





Superintendent of the World s§ 








She Guards the Welfare 
of Women 


ONFIDANTE, guardian, mentor, 
director of the physical and moral 
welfare of several hundred women, is the 
composite role played by Miss Avis 
Lobdell of Portland, Oregon, Women’s 
Personnel Director for the western unit of 
the Union Pacific railroad, the O-W. R. 
R. & N. Company. The department in 
her sphere of authority is the first of its 
kind instituted by a railroad system and 
Miss Lobdell having no precedent by 
which to proceed has, by sheer force of 
personality, enthusiasm and intelligence, 
built it up to its present state of efficiency. 
To her quiet private office detached 
from the regular suite occupied by the 
railroad, its homey atmosphere enhanced 
by comfortable chairs, flower-filled vases 
and fine pictures, come the women en- 
ployes with their physical ills, discour- 
agements, matrimonial and money tangles 
and business complications, sure of very 
real help from this resourceful “big sister,’ 
with her sincere interest in them and their 
problems. To the women employed by 
the company outside of Portland she 
makes regular monthly visits, stopping 
at all the larger cities in the Northwest, 
at which times she meets them in groups 
at the lunch hour or individually as there 
is need. 

Miss Lobdell’s duties are numerous and 
as varied as the personnel of the feminine 
contingent of the staff. One minute finds 
her in consultation with an official of the 
company, the next she may be speeding 
in her car to a hospital to visit a girl with 
a nervous break-down; or perhaps to talk 
to a mother about the handling of an ob- 
durate daughter; or to advise a young 
typist about investing an inherited life 
insurance. There is the expert compto- 
metrist who needs an extra bit of vacation, 
and the girl who resents the attitude of the 
man at the head of her department, and 
the janitress whose baby has died. Each 
woman must be given special personal 
supervision. Among the physical com- 
forts instituted by Miss Lobdell for the 
wemen in her care are the rest rooms on 
the third floor of the Union Station in 
Portland. These were the first accom- 
modations for women employes on any 
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railroad and have been followed by such 
rooms in all general offices, freight houses, 
stations and shops on the western unit. 
They are furnished with cots, clean blan- 
kets, easy chairs, lunch tables and maga- 
zines; the one in the Union Station has a 
matron. 

While Miss Lobdell was engaged in news 
paper work she was sought by an official 
from the O-W. R. R. & N. company 
and asked to become one of the first four 
women passenger agents in the country. 
This work was chiefly among potential 
women travelers and for two years she 
demonstrated not only that a woman 
could take care of a line of business hith- 
erto deemed only within the scope of a 
man, but that there was actual need for a 
woman in the field to instruct women 
concerning practical phases of travel. 

She lectured before hundreds of club- 
women throughout the state, and also be- 
fore university extension classes and high 
school assemblies. 

The first and only train ever handled 
exclusively by a woman passenger agent 
was a special sent under Miss Lobdell’s 
personal supervision to the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs at Prineville, 
Oregon, in 1917. Eight years ago she os 
appointed to her present position by J. D 





@ Miss Avis Lobdell is Women’s 
Personal Director for the western 
unit of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the first department of its kind 
instituted by a railroad sys- 
tem. Eight years of her expert 
service in this hitherto untried 
field have built the department 
up to its present high state 
of efficiency 


Farrell, then president of the 
O-W. R. R. & N. 

One of the greatest re- 
sponsibilities ever laid ona 
woman’s shoulders was the 
commission to Miss Lobdell 
from headquarters to make 
a complete survey and re- 
port of conditions under 
which the women of the 
entire Union Pacific line 
were working. 

Miss Lobdell is the anti- 
thesis of the militant type 
of woman and possesses a 
very feminine personality, 
with more than one woman’s 
share of charm, beauty, and 
superior abilities. 

ETHEL Romic Futter. 
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A Youthful Inventor 


ESPITE the handicap of poverty 

and his inability to speak the 
English language, Carlos Dulché, a Mexi- 
can youth in Los Angeles, California, in- 
vented a bottle-casing machine that has 
insured prosperity for him. He came to 
the United States with his young wife and 
unsuccessfully sought employment. Mean- 
while his meager hoard of savings was 
rapidly diminishing. However, fate— 
if it be fate—plays strange pranks in the 
lives of men. He heard of a temporary 
opening—merely a three-day job—in a 
Los Angeles creamery. The manager 
wanted a substitute for a permanent man 
away on a short vacation and gave the 
opening to the anxious youth. And while 
Carlos was worrying over a future beyond 
the three days of employment, with no 
other work in sight, the finger of fate, or 
luck, call it what you may, pointed the way. 

All day long pile after pile of crates en- 
tered the loading room to be filled with 
bottled pints and quarts of milk and 
cream. Scores of men around Carlos 
were laboring at the same task. As the 
Mexican boy’s hands worked steadily, a 
question came to his mind. “Why could 
there not be a labor-saving device, a ma- 
chine electrically operated?” This men- 
tal inquiry was the forerunner of a model 
now in one of the large machinery manu- 
facturing centers of the East. 

When Carlos came away from his three 
day job he put his idea on paper. Then 
he sought out a friend of his school days, 
who had moved from Old Mexico to Los 
Angeles and submitted the sketched plan 
to him. This friend, now a successful 
bond broker, carried the paper to friends 
of his own. He and they decided to “back” 
the young inventor. 

A patented model was made and exhib- 
ited in the industrial department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, after which it 
was crated, and Carlos hurried away with 
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it to the Bottling Exposition about to 
open at Kansas City. His friend of the 
bond business went with him, paving the 
way with his command of English and 
his business acumen. 

An inspiration and a friend—golden 
gifts of the gods! Fortunate the man 
whose life they enter, to influence happily 
his career. 

From the Exposition the model went to 
the eastern manufacturing field. Letters 
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from England and points nearer home 
are coming in to the office of the company 
formed. For years those interested in the 
bottling business have been seeking a 
machine for automatic conveying of filled 
bottles to packing cases. Filling ts usually 
hand-operated, each machine requiring 
twomen. This recent invention, mechani- 
cally simple, takes the bottles as they 
leave the filling-machine, arranges them 
on a trip platform, deposits them in the 
empty crate, feeds the empty crates into 
the machine and places the filled cases 
on a conveyor that leads to the refrigerat- 
ing rooms. WitsmMar TENNANT. 


(Carlos Dulché was a Mexican youth, worried and 
“broke” in this strange new land where he couldn’t 
speak English. 
a Los Angeles creamery. Here an idea came to him: 
“Why not an electrically operated machine for 
automatic conveying of filled bottles to packing 
cases, instead of hand labor?” 

the result of that idea. 


He finally got a three-day job in 


His invention 1s 
Carlos is now 
neither worried nor broke 
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IKE a painting wrought of solid 
material, a small house of Carmel 
stone beautifies Broadmoor Park in 
San Leandro, California. Its softly 
shaded walls range from sea-gull 

blue through every nuance of brown to a vivid 
orange. 

No mason of merely mechanical skill could 
have achieved a result so perfect in its har- 
monious blending of shapes and colors. Thomas 
Williams of Oakland has the craftsman’s skill 
and an aftist’s instinctive sense of tone values. 
With his two sons he accomplished this un- 
usual result, carefully considering the outline, 
size and color of each separate piece of rock, 
in its relative importance to surrounding pat- 
terns and colors, before final placement. 

Carmel stone is referred to as picture stone 
because much of it is veined with dark lines of 
irregular tracings, suggesting to the beholder 
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r Conducted by 


LILLIAN FERGUSON 


the delicacy of old etchings grown indistinct 
with time. The rock is quarried near Carmel- 
by-the-Sea and has been used for all sorts of 
building purposes in the vicinity of its origin 
since the era of the earliest Spanish settlers. 
The house in Broadmoor Park, however, is 
the first one built at a distance. Thirty-five 
cubic yards were shipped by truck from Car- 
mel to Oakland, more than a hundred miles 
from the quarry. William C. Watts is the 
fortunate owner of this charming home. 

The interior is that of any modern five-room 
dwelling with the exception of the living-room, 
which gains distinction by a very large fire- 
place of the same material as the outside walls. 
Space at each side is left, a niche for a radio set 
and a corner for a small bench. 

For the mantel Mr. Williams selected plain 
sand-colored slabs of stone, affording contrast 
to the picture stone (Continued on page 76) 


eA House 
by Picture’ 
Stone 


Photo by courtesy 
E. B. Field Co. 


( Residence of William C. Watts, Broadmoor Park, San Leandro, California 
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Kenneth Fratis, Architect 
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( Above: The Watts house of “picture” stone, 
connected with the garage by a wall high enough 
to secure the privacy desired for a garden, engages 
the admiring attention of the passerby. For this 
colorful boundary, and the complementary colors 
that beautify an otherwise merely utilitarian 
garage, are parts of a finished plan 


Zhe English 7ype 
of flouse 


Photo by Charles Alma Byers 


Arthur Kelly, Architect 
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C Below: When an architect designs a so-called 
English type of house he realizes, if he be of 
the highest rank 1n his profession, that he must 
accomplish more than the structural; he must 
express in his work the subtle something called 
atmosphere that is felt by the observer at first 
glance. The Sterling home ts an example 
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( Residence of Graham Lee Sterling, Beverly Hills, California 
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(There are fice rooms in the “picture” stone 
house, two exterior views of which are reproduced 
on preceding pages. The living-room gains 
distinction by a huge fireplace of the same color- 
ful stone. A plain sand-colored slab forms the 
mantel. Petrified leaves are inserted in the 
mosaic of the panel above the grate 


C At the left ts an in- 
terior with an interest- 
ing suggestion regard- 
ing recessed fireplaces, 
an American adapta- 
tion of the ancient 
Scotch inglenook. The 
shelf with its orna- 
ments is quatintly 
effective 


Photo by Charles 
Alma Byers 











( Charming as 1s the glimpse given above of the 
garden on the estate of C. C. Stanley at Pasa- 
dena, California, it does not more than hint at 
the quiet beauty of the grounds, whose wide a r e nN S 
lawn spaces are landscaped with shrubs and 
trees. The cream stucco of the outside walls ts € 

an effective background for foliage 


Photo by 
V.C. Martin 


@ Pliny E. Holt’s gar- 
den 1s one of the love- 
liest in Stockton, Calt- 
fornia. Thousand 
Beauties roses adom 
pillars of the pergola; 
boxwood and small 
bays are the potted 
Shrubs; containers of 
classic mould are gay 
with petuntas; the trees 
are mainly peppers 
and acacias 


Western 
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Photo by Charles Alma Byers 
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Flying with the Western Air Mails 


the subjects of as many varying views as 
Some pin their faith to 
monoplanes, some to biplanes, some aver 
that special sorts of engines used render 
certain planes superior to other types of 


there are pilots. 


ships. 


The views, in short, were as different as 
the clothing worn by each aviator. Curi- 
ously enough, of two men flying the same 
type of plane, one will muffle his feet in 
gaiters and his legs in fur-lined flying 
clothes while another will leave feet and 
legs protected by only ordinary heavy 
clothing at the same time buttoning a 
woolen sweater, a leather vest, a leather 
overcoat and a sheepskin jacket over his 


chest. 


N type their clothing is equally 
varied. Some pilots pull a flying 


suit over well-cut business clothes and call 
themselves ready. Others come to 
the field in dingy work clothes and 
wrap themselves in worn leather 
coats and greasy overalls in prep- 
aration for the frigid heights they 
conquer. 

They know all about cold, these 
fellows. Crossing the Siskiyous 
it is not unusual for the circulating 
oil in the motor to drop to a tem- 
perature of 30 degrees centigrade. 
Last January one San Francisco 
pilot made a trip on which this 
temperature got down to 5 degrees 
centigrade. The Pilot made one 
on which his oil temperature gauge 
showed less than 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit. All this on aircooled en- 
gines the exhaust gases from which 
keep spots on the manifolds at a 
dull red glow! 

The mail contractors flying the higher 
levels have heaters on their planes now, 
iron jackets around the exhaust pipes 
which turn a rush of warm air into the 
cockpits. If this reads like a joke, here’s 
one that caps it—every mail pilot is re- 
quired to carry a pistol! From just what 
quarter the postal authorities expect an 
aerial hold-up to develop has not yet been 
explained but meanwhile the pilots are 
carrying the weapons and hoping for the 
best. 

An odd sight some of them make, too— 
short stocky chaps, made broader in ap- 
pearance by their many layers of clothing 
so that they look for all the world like ani- 
mated teddy-bears, wearing pistols strap- 
ped ,to their thighs in approved “bad 
man” fashion. 

Other bits of odd equipment have ap- 
peared, proved their usefulness or been 
discarded from time to time. One line 
maintains on each plane emergency 
rations, matches, an axe, and other equip- 
ment suitable for use if the pilot is forced 
down in desolate territory. Another pro- 
vides its men with $25 for emergency use. 

“’d rather have the chocolate and 
raisins in the emergency kit,” said a 
pilot. “What good is money in a desert?” 

No matter what emergency equipment 
is provided, however, once a plane leaves 
an airport, the discretion of the pilot, 
his initiative and alertness, are the final 
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(Continued from page 14) 


arguments in “making the mails go.”’ Some- 


times all three are needed for that end. 

A pilot on the Salt Lake City-Pasco 
run, which feeds the northwest and hauls 
back traffic for the eastbound transcon- 
tinental line to carry on, holds the un- 
official leather medal for display of these 
characteristics. His name is Andert and 
he is a huge hulk of a lad, red-haired and 
bashful. Attempting a mountain pass one 
day he found it so choked with fog he was 
unable to get through. He landed beside 
the automobile road traversing the moun- 
tains. 

From the first motorist coming over 
the crest Andert learned the fog belt was 
only about five miles in extent. This de- 
termined his course of action. When a 
light truck came along, bound over the 


Garnets 
By Irene H. Witson 


There are red garnets 
And silver-shining mica 


In the yellow rocks along the seacoast 


of my dreams; 


But the mica crumbles in glistening flakes 


from my fingers, 


And I cannot pry loose a garnet 


For all my striving. 


summit, he commandeered it, hoisted the 
tail-skid of his plane onto the machine 
and towed the ship backward over the 
high ground and down into the clear sun- 
shine on the other side of the mountain. 

Then he took off and flew on to Boise, 
only a few minutes late. 

Most of the pilots flying the mail are 
young, few over 30. The general super- 
intendent of the transcontinental mail 
lines is only 33. This is not, particularly, 
that transport flying is a “young man’s 
game” like combat aviation during the 
war but because the war crop of fliers has 
been very largely absorbed into executive 
positions or ctvil life. The pilots say this 
is due to the slump into which aviation 
fell immediately after the war. The ma- 
jority of the men flying the mails today 
are graduate mechanics who took up 
aerial work only a few years ago—since 
the war, at any rate. 

Some of the pilots, however, are college 
men, working their way up from the bot- 
tom of a new industry toward executive 
positions which they will be able to fill the 
better for practical experience. One such 
is Fred W. Kelly, Olympic high hurdles 
champion at Stockholm, who with four 
others was picked from more than 6000 
applicants by the Western Air Express. 
Another is J. R. Cunningham, who flies 
the Portland-Medford link twice daily for 
the Pacific Air Transport. 
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Yet there are men of middle and even 
advanced age flying today. The head of 
one of the contract mail lines flying out 
of Los Angeles and Seattle learned to 
fly within the year. And he is of middle 
age. There are pilots on the transcon- 
tinental run who are past forty. 

It seems usually to be the lure of un- 
expected conflict which brings men into 
the work of piloting, the certainty that 
sooner or later they must pit their skill 
and their knowledge against the forces of 
nature. Why else they should go into it 
is a mystery. The pay is good but not 
very good. Some lines pay a flat salary 
ranging up to $350 or $400 a month; one 
pays a retaining fee and a mileage wage 
which together work out about $325 a 
month for average work. Another pays 
about $500 a month. The government 
mail flyers get a little more. 

“Take a good mechanic and beat 
out his sense with a spanner,” said 
one pilot, “After he’s crazy you'll 
have an aviator.” 

Exaggeration, of course, but an 
index of what the fliers think of the 
ground crews, the men who make 
the ships safe for them to fly. Be- 
tween these two classes there exists 
the closest cooperation. An engine 
defect too small to be detected by 
a layman will be the subject of 
extended conference between pilot 
and mechanic and a reason for 
hours of labor on the part of the 
latter. The pilots frankly depend 
on the mechanical staff and respect 
its ability. 


OST of them swear first by 

their favorite engine and 
second by their ground crew, which keeps 
the engine operating. The mechanics re- 
spond with a personal pride which brings 
engines out of the overhaul shops on the 
airports at a higher efficiency, both as 
regards hours they will run and as con- 
cerns gasoline consumed, than is attained 
where engines are handled as mere units 
in a mass operation. ‘There is a man in 
Salt Lake City, Claude Rites, whose 
record is that no plane he has “checked” 
has ever failed. 

They speak a queer language of their 
own, these pilots and mechanics, full of 
technical phrases but strangely devoid of 
slang. They have their mythical hero, 
“Wun Wing Low,” the Chinese ace who 
invariably landed on one wheel, one wing- 
tip and the tailskid, and they have their 
sessions of the “Indoor Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation”, which is to flying what the Hot 
Stove League is to baseball, but generally 
their talk 1s intelligible to a layman, if so 
be you except a few terms like “master 
rod” and “wing heavy.” 

They laugh everlastingly at the un- 
fortunate reporter who described one 
pilot’s landing as “‘a series of graceful 
leaps and bounds” but they are eternally 
considerate of the novice. When the 
Passenger made his first flight, mechanics 
at two fields carefully tucked an old quilt 
about his feet, for all the world like a 
farmer’s wife on a sleigh-ride, to keep the 
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56 Flying With the Western Air Mails: 


cold from bothering him. Pilots took him 
aside to offer unobtrusive but effective 
advice on how to keep the pitching of a 
plane in rough air from affecting his in- 
ternal economy. Others gave him para- 
chute drill, surprising themselves by his 
ability to find the releasing ring of his 
parachute when suddenly called upon to 
place his hand on that vital device. 

One airman admitted frankly his own 
inability to do this and displayed a 
leather thong which he tied to the ring of 
his “chute” and then passed around his 
neck, like a necklace, before every take-off. 

Most of the pilots are married and, 
conversely or otherwise, only an occa- 
sional one has any great accumulation of 
this world’s goods. “Art” Starbuck is 
proudly pointed out by his fellows as the 
“man who made a fortune out of flying” 
and invested it in a fruit ranch. Generally 
they are just good fellows, working hard 
at a job they like and maintaining a wife, 
a couple of babies and a more or less 
decrepit automobile—average citizens, 
barring their unholy interest in the 
weather and their reverence for a patch 





of blue sky that to anyone else is just 
blue sky. 

Some of them are cheerful, some are 
grouchy, only an occasional one has any 
very romantic vision of the future of 
aviation. But one and all, when the cry 
goes up “Ship in!” and it’s time to go out 
and hunt a road through a smother of 
snow or a swirling fog that hangs on the 
mountain peaks, climb into their cockpits 
quietly and work out the job like men. 


Bh Ips is a certain pilot who for 
the occasion shall be nameless. He 
is afflicted with a state of mind in which 
the world seems a poor place and the 
air, as traversed by mail planes, some- 
what worse. Yet— 

“How’s it look?” * he demanded one 
morning, the evening before having been 
devoted to a dissertation on the hazards, 
trials, tribulations and hardships of a 
pilot’s life. 

“Dirty,” was the answer. 
low clouds and a wind against you. 

For thirty seconds he said nothing. 
Then; “That may clear up.” 


“Tots of fog, 


” 


D. R. Lane 


Not another word about the weather, 
not a whisper of complaint or dissatis- 
faction passed his lips after that. As he 
climbed into his plane he called: 

“T may have to come back, but I’ll go 
up and take a look at it, anyway.” 

Then he took off into as difficult con- 
ditions as any pilot need ever hope to 
meet. He didn’t turn back; he “kept the 
mail moving.” 

“We crab a lot,” said one of his fellows, 
“But that don’t mean anything. We 
manage to get through, somehow, in spite 
of most weather.” 

And that is just what they do. But all 
the winter just past, through the good 
weather ahead, through the hard flying 
next August when smoke from forest fires 
will blot out the landmarks, through next 
winter’s fogs and storms, on and on, al- 
ways and forever, they asked and will ask: 

“How’s it look?” 


This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Lane on the western air mail. The 
second will appear in an early issue. 

—The Editors. 





This Man and This 


bonfire, Celia complained of the chill on 
her shoulders. Lauren gave her his coat, 
helped her into it, and dropped down on 
the log close beside her. She leaned 
against him with an air of sweet uncon- 
sciousness, like a tired child. She was 
looking at the bonfire, and Lauren was 
looking down at her clear cheeks and 
sunny brown hair, made luminous and 
etherealized by the flickering flames. He 
was absorbed and motionless, as if he were 
under a spell of witchery. 

Ruth’s heart turned cold within her. 
Why had they come into the mountains, 
into surroundings like those in which she 
and Lauren had spent some of their hap- 
piest weeks together? It was as if Celia 
was taking those memories away from her. 
And she had no right to do that, no right 
over the past. 

Involuntarily Ruth’s hands clenched. 
ogg needle-points of fury jabbed into 

er 


CHAPTER XI 
I 


UTH and Celia were alone in 
camp. The others had taken a 
boat across the lake in the middle of the 
afternoon. Celia had been too tired to 
go, the long hike the day before having 
exhausted her, and Ruth, still treating 
as a guest, had stayed in camp with 
er 
Ruth had been writing letters, sitting 
on a stump and holding a tablet on her 
knee. She had finished and sat staring 
idly across at Celia, who was sleeping in 
the hammock. Celia looked very small, 
curled up asleep. Her sunny brown hair 
was ruffled up by the pillow; her curving, 
uptilted nose was like a child’s, and so 
were her pouting lips, relaxed now into 
lines of wilful selfishness. 
She was like a child, Ruth thought— 


irresponsible, deterred by no scruples. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Her ethics were bounded by childish vision 
and self-seeking. It was that ungrown- 
up-ness, combined incongruously with 
a certain sophistication, that had charmed 
Lauren. And she herself, so different, had 
once charmed him, too. How strange! 
There were times when she believed she 
hated Celia; times when she scorned her; 
times when Celia blurred into incredi- 
bility—She had thought for a few days 
after she had seen them coming up the 
stairs together, that Lauren had taken 
pains to avoid Celia now and then. It had 
given her courage. And then up here in 
the mountains she and Lauren had re- 
captured something of their old attitude 
toward each other—till yesterday. The 
hike—around the bonfire last evening— 
Lauren was still infatuated. How long 
could she endure her own position? She 
was beginning to feel the strain of pre- 
tending, of keeping up appearances. 
When it became unbearable, what then? 
A whiff of smoke came to her. It was 
supper time. A family had come in a 
little way below them; they must have 
started their supper fire. She must start 
hers. Get supper for Celia. Her heart 
turned over with sudden revulsion. 


II 


Sue got up and began stufling a 
small piece of hoarded paper and 
some twigs and broken branches eosin 
the big stones that Goddard had built up. 
There was certainly considerable smoke 
in the air—She realized abruptly that 
those people below were too far away for 
her to smell the smoke of their supper fire. 
That explanation had crossed her mind 
while she was thinking about other things 
than her surroundings. She might have 
known— 

She ran to higher ground and scrambled 
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Woman 


to the top of a huge rock. It was smoke-— 
a thick white roll down there below her, 
with a line of yellow flame scurrying along 
the lower edge of it. It was in an open 
space, just this side of the trees under 
which the other campers had pitched their 
tent. It was coming up the slope directly 
toward the stand of timber which the 
Beverleys had selected. There was under- 
brush between. If something didn’t stop 
the fire— 

They must get out at once. She plunged 
back into camp. Celia was still asleep. 
The air was now thickened by smoke, but 
it had not disturbed her. She was used to 
smoke, from their cooking fires, from their 
bonfires, and the acrid odor struck no 
new note on her senses. 

With her lips parted to call, Ruth 
glanced at the curled, childish figure; at 
the sloping, uptilted nose; at the selfish, 
wilful mouth; and a white-hot flash of 
something outside her will tore through 
her brain. Let her sleep. Let her sleep! 

Why not? Why not? Hadn’t she done 
all that could be expected of her? More! 
Hadn’t she given this woman every 
chance to charm Lauren away if she 
could? Hadn’t she stood aside and left 
Lauren perfectly free? Hadn’t she offered 
to leave? Hadn’t she locked her own feel- 
ings tight within herself, played fair, made 
no effort to circumvent Celia or display 
her faults? That was enough. Enough! 

For an instant her-hands clenched, her 
hazel eyes blazed black, her breath came 
hard. The weeks of suffering behind her 
coalesced. A fury took possession of her, 
a fury that she had never felt before or 
known could touch her, a fury’ that 
pounded through her blood and seared 
her brain with the fierceness of one gigan- 
tic, compelling thought; Let her sleep! 

It was coming. The smoke was thicker. 
A gray-yellow light between her and the 
filtered sunshine. Hurry! Get away! 
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op 
ed If you buy a new car every 10,000 miles 
on or so, almost any car will give you satisfac- 
to tory results. 

* But if you want the same fine service on 
" through thesecond, third and many follow- 
“ ing tens of thousands of miles, buya Buick! 


Accurate tests at the great Proving 
! Ground of General Motors, 
| where all cars are driven and 
examined, show Buick’s 
t sturdy structure and power- - 
ful Valve-in-Head Engine 
still gaining in efficiency at 
the point in miles where 
other cars are distinctly on 
the down grade. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 
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:|How far will your car go 
“| before the miles begin to tell? 


The unremitting care in Buick design— 
the constant tests at the Proving Ground 
—the unceasing quest for detter perform- 
ance—these are responsible for Buick’s 
superior efficiency. 

Savings resulting from enormous volume 
make possible both this extensive research 
and Buick’s superior con- 
struction. 


Buick cars are built for big 
mileage on their speedome- 
ters—for greater satisfaction 


to their owners. 


Buy a Buick for years of ex- 
ceptional service. 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT, 


























Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLauGuuin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 










WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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58 This Man and This Woman: Florence Bingham Livingston 


Save the cars. No, one car. She couldn’t 
save but one. Celia couldn’t have driven, 
anyway; never had learned—And Celia 
was sleeping. 

Save the larger car—Goddard’s. Laur- 
en’s car wasn’t large enough to get them 
out of the mountains. Frenziedly she 
grabbed sleeping-bags, blankets, sweaters, 
pillows, clothing. Whatever she could 
lay hands on, she flung into the car till the 
tonneau was full. 

Hurry! She could hear the roar of 
flames. No, she imagined it—The ham- 
mock hung by twisted cords. They 
would burn—swirr-rr! Not her responsi- 
bility. Not her duty to watch, to guard— 
Swirr-rr-rrr!’| Wicked—Thieving—Out of 


the way—No one’s fault— 


H, Lauren’s car. Too bad. Couldn’t 

be helped. Lucky if she could get 
one away. Lauren’s roadster!—That gorge 
a hundred feet to the north. Could she get 
it over there? The fire would never creep 
down that rocky, precipitous bank. There 
would be the insurance, of course, but too 
bad to have it burn. She whirled into the 
roadster, which was parked a little way 
beyond the camp, and started the engine. 
She drove it over the rough ground to the 
top of the ridge on the north and ran it as 
far as she dared over the edge of the de- 
scent. She jumped out, released the brake, 
and pushed. 

Poor Lauren! But he wanted a new car. 
And no other way. She pushed and 
pushed. The car rocked but stubbornly 
stuck. She strained till her muscles felt as 
if they would burst, and her breath was 
gone except for short gasps, and her lungs 
were tortured by a frozen heat of agony. 
The car rocked, slid back and forth, but 
refused to take the plunge till she gave it 
a long, desperate, superhuman impulsion 
—and it made the leap, tearing down the 
jagged declivity, bumping, lurching, to 
careen in its own wreckage at the bottom. 

She dashed back to camp, half winded, 
staggering. Celia was still asleep. Fate 
willed it. Not her responsibility—Let her 
sleep! 

Ruth sprang to the running-board of 
the loaded car—and her eyes caught a 
burst of red flame through the trees. It 
had come. She could feel the heat; hear 
the roar, the merry crackling, 


“Wake up! Hurry! Oh, come!” 

“What? What is it?” 

“Fire. Don’t you see—smell? Hurry! 
Come—the car.” 

“Fire?” repeated Celia, not believing it, 
still hardly awake. 

“Hurry! Come! Get into the car.” 
Ruth had pulled her half way across the 
camp before Celia fully realized the dan- 
ger and began to run. 

They got into the car and Ruth turned 
it about. 

“Where are you going?” shrieked Celia, 
her round brown eyes full of terror now, 
for the flames were almost upon them, 
tearing into the other side of the camp, 
and Ruth had headed the car only slant- 
ingly away from it, almost as if she were 
trying to run into it. 

“Where are you going? We'll run into 
the fire. That isn’t the road. The road’s 
the other way.” 

“Road’s cut off,’ Ruth bit out with 
white lips. “I’ve got to get behind it!” 

There was no road of any kind in here. 
The smoke rolled around them in waves, 
settling and lifting by turns in the light 
breeze. It filled their nostrils and stunned 
their eyelids. It was impossible to see 
more than a few inches; sometimes not at 
all. There were scattering trees to block 
them—hillocks, stones. 

Ruth knew the ground around the 
camp, but the drifting smoke confused 
her. She crept along a foot or two at a 
time; stopped when her bumper grazed a 
tree, or a wheel refused to scale a stone; 
backed and shifted position. The heat 
scorched against their skin; their eyes 
squinted and ran tears from the bite of 
the acrid atmosphere. 

It seemed hopeless. Ruth had desper- 
ately decided that they must abandon the 
car and take to their feet, when the smoke 
mercifully veered momentarily, and she 
was able to make a bumping, jolting dash 
past the thickest of the fire. She drove 
on some distance, hoping to skirt an arm 
of the lake and make their safety more 
secure in case the wind should change. 

The trees became closer together, and 
it was more and more difficult to find a 
way among them over the uneven ground. 
With the quickened sense that springs 
from emergency, she guided the car in a 


tortuous course which under ordinary cit. 
cumstances she could not have compassed, 
Finally, however, she found herself in the 
midst of young, close-standing pines, and} 


she was forced to stop. % 


CHAPTER XII 
I 


T was almost dark before the fire 
was put out. Lauren had seen the 
smoke, and they had rowed back across 


the lake with all speed. Ruth had been} 


watching and had met them when they 


pulled in to the bank, that they might not § 


waste time hunting for her and Celia, 
Lauren and Goddard, having dipped their 
coats in the lake because they had no 
sacks, filled the bucket from the boat with 
water, and dashed into the woods to help 
the fire fighters. There were two men 
from the other camp, where the fire had 
started, and they had been joined by the 
occupants of two cars that had chanced 
to come along the road. 

The fire had been eating a path almost 
parallel to the edge of the lake, but fortu- 
nately the light breeze changed, carrying 
it directly toward the water. It burned 
to the lake, but with the wind in their 
favor, the men were able to prevent its 
spreading sidewise in either direction. 

Black, sooty, their shirts torn and sod- 
den with sweat, Lauren and Goddard 
sagged into the makeshift camp at about 
the same time, but from different points. 
Lauren’s right hand was wrapped in his 
handkerchief, which was drenched with 
blood. 

Ruth had dug a shallow trench with 
sharp sticks and had built up stones on 
each side of it, so that they could heat 
water. She was just returning from the 
burned camp with the sheet iron and a 
basin when she encountered Lauren. 

“Lauren, what is it?” she cried. ‘Oh, 
Lauren, you’re hurt.” 

“Blood!” fluttered Celia. ““Oh—blood!” 

“Only a scratch,” he panted. “Twisted 
my arm; though.” 

“Goddard!” Ruth shouted. “Goddard, 
the emergency kit!” 

She flew to put the iron over the stones 
and light the twigs and branches she had 
collected. She cleaned the basin, set 
water heating. 


Goddard had dashed back 





rushing sound of a fire 
sweeping its own way through 
dry grasses and underbrush— 
Cruel flames reaching out, 
licking soft flesh, wrapping 
fiery swirls around a helpless 
body, choking off human 
breath with a scorching clasp 
—A moving furnace—Flesh 


sizzling, shriveled—black— 
formless—nothingness— In- 
human! Impossible! 

“Celia! Celia!” 


Dead asleep! Like a child, 
fathoms deep. 

“Celia! Wake up, Celia!” 
She flew to the hammock, 
shook Celia’s shoulder with 
frantic violence. 

“Celia! For heaven’s sake! 
Celia, hurry!” She was drag- 
ging her out of the hammock. 








with the emergency kit and 
unwound the bloody hand- 
kerchief. A small rock, loos- 
ened by the fire, had come 
hurtling down a steep pitch 
and landed on Lauren’s hand 
as he was beating the flames 
with his coat; and his sudden 
jerking to free himself had 
wrenched his arm. ‘The 
wound was not serious but it 
had bled copiously. 

They washed it out with 
warm water, poured anti- 
septic into it and bound it up 
with gauze, padding it with 
absorbent cotton and wrap- 
ping a clean handkerchief 
about it. : 

“But we'd better get out 
tonight,” decided Goddard. 








Celia opened her eyes, still 
filmed with the deeps of slum- 
ber. “What?” 
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@ Spring is here! And the young man, gliding along Northern 


waters, seems to be glad of it 
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m! When he went back to the 
car, however, he was obliged 
to change his mind. The car 
was wedged in tightly. The 
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There is true satisfaction in a car that you 
can buy with confidence, own with pride. 






And proved on the Proving Ground . 
proved in the trials of months and miles 
. proved by the unerring evidence of ever 
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60 This Man and This Woman: 


trees were so thick here that Ruth had 
barely found a winding passage through 
them for the last fifty feet, and she had 
been stopped by a tree directly in front. 
The trucks were twisted at a sharp angle; 
the front wheels were sunk in a narrow 
runnel; the car was bordered closely by 
trees on both sides. 

It was now entirely dark. There was no 
back light on the car; the headlights, the 
trouble light, would help but little. God- 
dard had to give up the idea of getting 
the car out that night. If Lauren’s hand 
got worse, he would go to some other 
camp for assistar.ce; otherwise they would 
wait till morning. But they would leave 
then. It was the end of their trip. 

Ruth had saved a few of their supplies 
—coffee, some camp bread that Lauren 
had made, and three of the large lake 
trout. She fried two of the latter, and 
they made out a meal. 


II 


HEY had finished when Lauren 

asked for another cup of coffee. 
There proved to be no more in the pot, so 
Celia offered to make some. Marjorie 
and Goddard went to hunt out the sleep- 
ing-bags. Ruth was left with Lauren. 

He got up suddenly from the log on 
which he had been sitting. 

“What is it? I'll get it,” Ruth said. 

“Some more cigarettes. In a pocket of 
the car.” 

“Oh, Lauren, your car—” 

His voice sharpened. 
Did my car burn up?” 

“No, but—” She hesitated, finding it 
difficult to explain, because she could feel 
his lack of sympathy, his growing anger. 
But she forced herself to tell him her rea- 
sons, her desperation. “And it won’t be a 
big loss, with the insurance,” she urged 
finally. 

“But you saved Goddard’s car,” he 
gritted. 

“Why, yes. 
hold us all.” 

“Huh!” he sneered. “Expect me to 
believe that was the reason, do you?” 

“Lauren! You don’t suppose I thought 
of anything but—” 

“Cut it,” he snapped irritably. “I’m no 


“What is it? 


The roadster wouldn’t 





fool. I can see a thing or two. Of course 
you saved Goddard’s car—and wrecked 
mine. Naturally. Well, that’s about all 
I want to know. By heaven!” 

“Lauren! Oh, how can you?” 

“Cut it,” he ground out again between 
set teeth. “I’m not so stupid as you think. 
By heaven!” 

“But,. Lauren—” 

Celia came gliding past, taking the cof- 
fee to Lauren. 

“Sit down, Laurie,” she said softly. 
“You're so tired! Drink this.” 

Her tone was low, but it carried. 

“Oh, thank you. That was sweet of 
you.” His tone was not so low and it car- 
ried by intention. 

They sat down on the log. Lauren 
drank the coffee slowly, and Celia leaned 
toward him, speaking, her voice sunk to a 
murmur. Ruth could see them by the 
flickering light from the rude arch—She 
could not endure it—seeing them, hearing 
them, not catching the words. She 
wheeled and walked swiftly away. 


Ill 


UTH went over where the trees 
were sparser and the faint moon- 
light tempered the blackness. She wanted 
to be alone. She was hurt, desperately 
hurt. Lauren had reprimanded her in 
Celia’s presence, then spoken sweetly to 
Celia. The comparison, the deliberate 
comparison! She had wanted him to de- 
cide between them. Well, he had decided. 
Jean Nason! Like a flash the name un- 
rolled in her brain. She had not thought 
of her in weeks—that girl whom they had 
met at a party in San Francisco. Pretty, 
shallow, consciously alluring, she had 
charmed Lauren, till the obsession was 
noticeable to everybody. But they had 
left San Francisco the next day. If they 
had stayed, how far would Jean Nason 
have been able to charm him? 

Celia! Jean Nason—Celia—What was 
there in Lauren’s nature that called, re- 
sponded, threw itself recklessly under a 
spell? That impulsiveness which she had 
loved in him when it reached out toward 
herself—was it a dynamic force that went 
all through his nature and sent him hurt- 
ling into barriers, perhaps through them? 


Florence Bingham Livingston 







She leaned her head against the rough 
bark of a tree. She felt faint with a nause, 
of the spirit. 









She and Lauren had made a failure off 


their marriage. They had always had ay 


attitude of partnership, of even give-and.)) 
take. That had been the beauty and the} 
workableness of their marriage. And now) 


that attitude still held as far as she was 


concerned. If it wasn’t a partnership, it} 


was nothing—nothing, at least, that one’s 
self-respect could tolerate. If Lauren 
didn’t want her, she didn’t want Lauren, 
Fifty-fifty read backwards is still fifty. 
fifty. 

For a dizzying moment she contem- 
plated the bald, ugly fact that she had 
deceived herself if she thought Lauren’s 
reason might save him. Reason had no 
bearing on this. This was simply the lure 
of sex without any of the pretences and 
embellishments with which sex often par- 
tially disguises itself. Celia’s beauty was 
not striking; she had no conversation; 
she had no accomplishments; she had— 
nothing but an inconsiderable prettiness 
and a primitive sex appeal. 

Lauren knew it. Perhaps he didn’t ad- 
mit it explicitly, but subconsciously he 
knew it. .That was why he didn’t want 
her, Ruth, to leave. And she had deceived 
herself about that, too. She had thought 
it was because he really, fundamentally, 
loved her. It wasn’t at all. It was be- 
cause Celia would not take her place. She 
would be outside—extra. Heavens above, 
was that what Lauren wanted? Two— 
both—different—both. 

Silly, deluded fool! She might have 
known—Well, she knew now. And some- 
thing had happened to her in consequence. 
She was through trying to do anything 
with the situation. Lauren had freed her 
from that. He had cut the bond of spon- 
taneous devotion and of the duty that had 
held her this summer. She was apart from 
it now. : 

She had been patient, had let Lauren 
have his own way, had left him free to 
take his choice—She was through being 
patient; she was through standing aside. 
It was time for her to act. How? What? 
But to act. Soon! 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Bruce 


that lengthened the reins considerable 
and, maybe, looked kind of funny but we 
were not running any dude-ranch, so what 
did we care? 

I'll say we were not running a dude- 
ranch! When you have nine months of 
winter or so, and caribou hide is what 
you have for clothes, and water is some- 
thing yellowish you melt from snow in a 
tincup, a man gets to looking not so little 
like a bearded baboon. You take, for in- 
stance, a ranch-house that is sodded up 
to the roof to keep the cold out, and then 
use musk-ox fat for fuel and live in fatty 
sooty smoke eight or nine months, and let 
your beard and hair grow, and I give you 
my word you don’t look like any bathing 
beauty. You look like a he-hyena, only 
worse. You take one of them things and 
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of the Bar- 


(Continued from page 11) 


stick him on the back end of a caribou 
with his socks and bedding hanging from 
the reindeer’s horns and even a prairie 
wolf only wants one look at him. Then 
it lays right over on its back and dies. 

The second summer Eddie and I and a 
couple of others of us took a bath, some 
of us flapping the mosquitoes away while 
one of us did it, but we never did get to 
the bottom of the soot grease that was on 
us, and when the second winter come we 
just settled down to be nice and com- 
fortable and filthy, like a man can be up 
in a country where men are men, and 
women don’t show up. 

Everything was doing nice. According 
to my count we had eight thousand musk- 
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None 


oxen branded and just a mite under 
eighteen thousand caribou. The oxen had 
calved well and the caribou had fawned 
well, and Eddie figured he would have up- 
ward of a hundred thousand head of stock 
before many years when one day in Sep- 
tember—which is when midwinter begins 
up there—I looked out of the ranch- 
house door and saw a man standing look- 
ing up at the name over the door. Eddie 
had painted it himself, blue letters on a 
bright red ground, and he done a good 
job, too. He painted it on the bottom of 
a butter-tub with our brand mark in the 
middle and “Bar-None”’ around the edge 
in a circle, and he only made one mistake 
—he got that little dash dingus between 
the wrong letters, so it sort of read “Barn- 
One”, and it was quite a joke amongst us, 
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danger period 
with the todized 
salt that POURS 





Lack of Nature’s 
iodine in food and 
drinking water has 
made millions of Amer- 
ican children the victims 
of simple goiter. 
In many localities, possibly 
in yours, as high as 70% of 
the school children are thus 
afflicted. Needlessly, too. 

For science has stepped in. Pro- 
Rae tection through the danger period— 
ALSO PLAIN If PREFERRED 10 to 18—is assured by the daily use of 
You can still get Merton's Salt’ todized salt on the table and in cooking. 


without iedine if you prefer. 
Both plain and iedixed come to 


20 in a iritlemorarped tatete Miorton’s Iodized Salt is our famous salt 
that pours with Nature’s iodine restored. 
It looks no different, tastes no different 
and costs no more. 
Heed the advice of health authorities every- 
where. Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your 
grocer at once and begin using it 


for every salt purpose. + 
Morton Salt Company, Chicago MO R O N S 
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ear to ear, and pointed at it. 


much about, all dressed in fur and all. 


“Hello, Bill,” I says to him. 


Poley, huh? You heap big Eskimo, huh?’ 
i All he said was something like 
f hugug—glugug-hug.” 


at our sign-board. 


| } “Yes,” I said, 


it aint so far off, at that. 


be ‘Barn-one’ sure enough, won’t it?” 


' and then to his chest. 
anything of it. * 


: I didn’t have time to quarrel over no sign. 

“Wanty jobby?” I asked him. 
“Come have look-see, Bill.” 

I led him out to the corral where 
twenty or thirty of our saddle-caribou 
were penned and got him a curry- 
comb and showed him how to curry a 
caribou. He grinned more than ever 
and set right to work, grinning and 
laughing and currying caribou, and 
I left him there and went about my 
business. When Eddie Bruce came in 
I told him I had taken on an Eskimo 
and he said it was all right, because 
hiring hands was my job. So by and 
by he strolled out to look at my Eskimo, 


Sy Mae aly 9. ee ap Rang ER nneerinte ny? 


place. 

“That’s one on you, Henry,” he said 
when he could get his breath. ‘That aint 
: no hand; that’s a lady. Say, boys, Henry 

set an Eskimo lady to currying down the 

caribou. What do you know about that?” 

“How do you know so much?” I asked 

Eddie. “How do you know she’s a lady?” 

“Shucks!” said Eddie. “You ought to 
study the pictures in the explorer books. 
It’s the way her skirt is shaped. The men 
wears kollege-kut styles at the North Pole 
but the ladies has their caribou skins cut 
bias and the pessimentary sew ed on with 
the cupola, sort of filet- de-sole.”” 

“It may be all you say,” I admitted. 

“This is the first Eskimo I ever saw. But 

if she’s a lady why did she stand for mak- 
ing her curry down the caribou?’ 

“W ell, I’li tell you, Henry,” Eddie said, 
giving the boys a wink. “She thinks this 
is a dude-ranch and she’s getting the Wild 
North atmosphere. You wait, Henry; 
she’ll want to ride a caribou and learn how 
to throw a lariat next.’ 

But nothing of the sort. We gave the 
lady a bed in the lean-to where we kept 
the rock-salt and the next morning she was 
gone and so was that lovely sign that had 
been above the ranch door. 

“Souvenir hunter,” said Eddie. “No 
matter; I can paint another even worse 
than that one was.” 

It sort of slipped his memory though, 
with one thing and another, and that was 
the end of that until a week later 








only we said it ought to be “Stable-One”’ 
or “Hogpen-One”, for we sure did live 


t like men in that ranch-house. _ 
: Well, this feller stood looking at the 
’ sign over the door, and he grinned from 


I went up 
to him and took a look at him and saw he 
was one of these Eskimos you hear so 


; “Where 
: you come from? U p north, huh? Northy 


“Ugug- 
No sense to it as 
far as I could see, but he kept on grinning 


“that’s right, Bill. Gives 
you a laugh, don’t it, like it does us. Well, 
: When this place 
: gets just a little filthier we’ll build another 
one and use this as a barn and then it will 


‘ * GUG — hugug — glugug-hug,” he 
i said again and pointed to the sign 
I couldn’t make 
he nearest I could come 
was that the sign gave him a pain, but 


and he came back laughing all over the 
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the Bar-None: 











when Joe, the cook, came running to me. 
“Henry,” he vy “T don’t know what, 
andits or something to 


but maybe some 


make a raid on us. Come, look!” 


I went to the door and looked out. 
There they were, too, more Eskimos than I 
At the head of them was 
this Mrs. Ugug or whatever her name was, 
with Eddie’s Bar-None sign hung around 
her neck as big as life, and with her was 
this tall white-man I never saw before. On 
beyond them were mostly all the Eskimos 
in the world, single file, over one hill and 
over the next hill—dog teams, sledges, 
men, ladies and kids—and over the next 


knew there was. 


hill and still more coming. 
“Joe,” I said to the cook, 


them in. 
it looks like an army to me. 
hold them off as long as I can. 
game, Joe.” 


Scoot! 


So off Joe loped and I got me two six- 
shooters and stood with my back to the 
When they saw me there all the 
fore end of the parade raised their hands 


door. 


in the air—sign of peace—and the sign 


Possession 
By Eruet Romic Futter 


Help yourself to gold of noon, 

To curve of petal and young moon. 
None will claim the bits you prize 
For no one sees them with your eyes. 


passed back along the line, hands up, un- 
til the last Eskimo I could see, three hills 
away, had his hands up, too. 

“And keep em up!” I said to this white- 
man that was with Mrs. Ugug. “What 
does all this mean, anyway?” 

“My name is Smathers,” the man said. 
“T’m the explorer. I’m up here studying 
the ethnological debris and undiscarded 
crania of the Eskimos, with sidelights on 
the various and sundry dialects and 
tongues of these interesting peoples. 
Avoiding tautological circumlocution—” 

“Friend,” I said, “use another long one 
like that and I shoot. What is this, a 
Sunday school picnic out for a walk or 
what?” 


WAS telling you,” he said. “This 
lady—but perhaps you have not 
been introduced?” 
“Only by myself,” I said. 

“She is Mrs. Angoloklok,” said Sma- 
thers. “That is Wakker Bay dialect for 
Greasy-neck, which was her husband’s 
name before he died by being bit in two by 
a walrus, but her own name is Gomok- 
noho-aklakak, which is Higgins Sound 
dialect for She-walks-pigeon-toed-but-her- 
knees-interfere. She is a great friend of 
mine, one of the most progressive Es- 
kimos I ever knew. She invented gaglok- 
liklok.” 

“She looks as if she might have done 
something like that,” I said. “What is 
it?” 

“It’s a new drink,” Smathers said. 
“Mostly the Wakker Bay Eskimos drink 
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“you jump on 
that Jerry-caribou and hustle out and find 
Eddie, and send him here quick, and rustle 
up all the boys you can find and hurry 
I don’t know what this is, - 
I'll die 
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gagloklikbop, which is kerosene oil with 
gin in it, but now they all drink this ney 
drink, this gaglokliklok. It is kerosene oj 


and gin with soap-flakes shook up in it” Pf 

By that time the line was beginning tof} 
pile up in front of me around this Smathers 
and Mrs. Greasy-neck and I| began to get¥ 
The bucks all had spears orf 


worried. 
bows and arrows and there was no way of 
telling what might happen. I tried to 
stall until Eddie or some of the boys could 
get there, and I said it was nice weather 
and Smathers said it was and that it 
looked as if we would have a mild winter 
and not many days more than seventy 
below zero. 


OU’ RE not the boss of this ranch?” 
he asked me. 

“No,” I said. “I’m only the foreman; 
Eddie Bruce is the boss and I’ve sent for 
him.” 

So here came Eddie, loping along on 
his caribou, and he rode up to the door 
and threw the reins over the head of his 
mount and leaped from the saddle. 

“What’s all this, Henry?” he asked. 

“You tell him,” I said to Smathers. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said 

Smathers. ‘This lady was here !ast 
week and she was charmed with this 
place. She had never seen anything 
like it—caribou riding, lasso throw- 
ing, life in the open air, real ranch 
life. So she’s brought the folks. 
No, wait!” he cried as Eddie reached 
for his six-shooter on hiship. “Wait! 
They expect to pay a fair rate of 
board.” 

“Ts that so!” Eddie said. 

“You can understand the feeling,” 
the poor Smathers went on. “You 
can visualize these poor Eskimos 

cooped up in their stone hut villages in 
summer and herded together in their 
snow igloo villages in winter, too civilized 
to get full enjoyment out of life.” 


“Ts that so!” said Eddie 
“You can imagine them,” this poor de- 
luded Smathers continued, “tied down 


for most of their lives to the quiet un- 
eventful affairs of business—spearing 
seals, killing sea-lions with clubs, going 
out in kyaks to harpoon whales, and all 
those uneventful things. You can guess 
what this will mean to them—a few 
months in the Wild South where men are 
men and a lady can get astride of a mettle- 
some caribou and dash over the tundra.” 

“Ts that so!” Eddie said again. 

“Ranch life in the free open spaces,” 
Smathers said, not knowing what was 
coming to him. “What are your terms?” 

“Henry,” said Eddie, “shall I shoot 
him, or will you?” 

“Let me shoot him, Eddie,” I said. “‘I 
saw him first.” 

“But it’s my ranch he’s trying to make 
a dude-ranch of,” Eddie said. “That 
ought to give me the right to shoot him, 
Henry.” 

“T’ll tell. you what we'll do,” I said. 
“We'll play fair, Eddie. We’ll give him 
five minutes start and then go after him, 
and the one that catches him shoots him.” 

But Smathers did not wait. He started 
right away and he went as fast as he could, 
yelling Eskimo talk as he went, and as 
they heard him that whole bunch turned 
and trekked away from the Bar-None 
about three times as fast as they had 
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UDDENLY the earth had expanded. 

The voyages of Columbus, Vasco 

da Gama, Magellan, had revealed new 
islands, seas, continents. 

And the handful of mariners who 
actually put out to sea were by no 
means the only explorers. 

Their accounts inspired thousands 
of cultivated men who remained at 
home. Imagination first followed the 
ships and then outreached them. 

Map after map was made, published, 
studied, each with a new conception 
of what this earth might be—each an 
attempt to embrace within the poor 
limits of human understanding the 
tremendous facts that were daily 
coming to light. 

What wonder that the sixteenth 
century became one of the most intel- 
lectually productive in the history of 
European civilization! 

Sixteenth-century maps were in- 
accurate, perhaps. But they were 
fascinating because, true or false, 
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as men concetved ut long ago 


they represented the earth. They were 
inspiring because they tore men away 
from provincial habits of thought and 
gave new largeness to their views. 


Less decorative, perhaps, are the 
maps of today. Yet today’s maps 
have the same inspiration for the 
imaginative mind in the twentieth 
century as the map pictured above 
in the sixteenth. 

The study of maps, globes and 
atlases is as fascinating now as it was 
then. Packed with the delights of 
unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, they have 
all the charm and cultural value of 
good books. 

Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading maps? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GomPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-5 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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64 Bruce of the Bar-None: 


come. Eddie and I gave the poor fellow a 
fair and full five minutes and started 
after him, but we never did see him 
again. 

When we got back to the ranch-house 
most all the boys were there and they were 
bunched together out by the corral, and 
when we horned in to see what was hap- 
pening we saw an Eskimo sitting on the 
pacponnee: holding the reins with 

oth hands, and Mick and Dan Dazey 
were on either side of the caribou holding 
heron. Sammy Whiskers was leading the 
caribou slowly and the rest of the boys 
were shouting words of encouragement 
like ‘“Squeeze him with your knees, Miss,” 
and “‘Keep his head up with the reins, 
lady,” and “That’s how; you’re doing 
fine!” 

Eddie jumped off his caribou and 
pushed in and that Eskimo girl gave him 


one look out of her brown ‘shoe-button 
eyes and a smile with the whole of her 
face. 

**°Lo, boss!” she said. “Iss is nice ’orse. 
"Ot dog, I tell um world!” 

I’ve seen some good men fall hard in 
my day when a pretty girl gave them the 
friendly eye, but I never expected to see 
Eddie Bruce drop for a sweet face like he 
did for that girl. 

“Say,” he yelled, “what do you bums 
mean by letting a lady ride on a flea-bit 
skate like that? Miss, you try this mount 
of mine once. This is just the sweetest 
mount that ever wore antlers.” 

“Sur’ Mike, much ’blige, thanks you,” 
said this girl, and she let Eddie lift her 
down from that Jerry-caribou and up 
onto his. He put the reins into her hands 
as if she was the queen of Madrid or 
somewhere, and chirked to the caribou 


Ellis Parker Butler 


and off they went, about as fast as ,/) 
funeral procession, with Eddie w: ailking | 
alongside and looking up at her with lovel, 
and affection in his face, holding onl 
hand against her waist to steady her. 

“And what’s your name, little girl?” 
he asked her. i 

“Goklakkagluglak,” she said to him} 
sounding like water going back down a} 


pump. 

“Well, well!’ he said as if she had 
handed him a million dollars. “And 
what does it mean in my kind of talk, if 
I may ask you!” 

“Tt mean ‘Old-boot-under-wolf-skull’,” 
says this Eskimo flapper. 

“Aint that pretty,” said Eddie, and | 
didn’t wait to hear any more. I went in 
the ranch house and wrote out my resigna- 
tion. I knew that the worst had hap- 
pened. The Bar-None had gone dude. 





The Last of she Windjammers 


reef point from a pendant, but who talked 
glibly of boilers and engines, steam pres- 
sure and revolutions per minute. 

But strange to say, the old-fashioned 
square-riggers have not entirely disap- 
peared. Not only have old ships been 
kept in commission, but new ones have 
been built as late as the last decade— 
modern vessels with steel hulls, sometimes 
even steel masts and spars, and labor-sav- 
ing devices for handling the sails. How- 
ever, their number was small, and gradu- 
ally most of them found their way to the 
west coast of North America. Here they 
made their last stand, as Alaska salmon 
packets, and here they are fighting gal- 
lantly, proving again and again their right 
to stay in service. 

Many ships of the fleet have won envi- 
able reputations. What sailor or lover of 
ships has not heard such names as “Star 
of Alaska”, “Star of England”, “Star of 
Peru”, “Star of Finland”, “Star of Lap- 
land”, “Star of Scotland”, “Santa Clara’”’? 
Wherever saflormen congregate one hears 
of their exploits, of their record runs and 
their thrilling escapes from disaster in the 
ice packs and at sea. 

Every spring for many years the salmon 
packets have sailed from Seattle and San 
Francisco for the Bering Sea and Bristol 
Bay, to return late in the summer with 
the season’s pack stowed in their holds. 
But the ice and the sea and age take their 
toll of ships. Their number has dwindled 
steadily until now there is a scant score of 
them left, most of these sailing from the 
port of San Francisco. There every win- 
ter, in the yards of the Alaska Packers’ 
Association in Alameda, painters and 
carpenters, sailmakers and riggers, labor 
to outfit the ships once more for the trip 
to the far north. In April and May they 
slip quietly out to sea, one by one, and 
make sail for their long beat to windward. 

Because the prevailing winds along the 
coast are from the northwest, the packets 
bear far out to sea in the hope of picking 
up southwesterly winds before turning 
north. Sometimes they are forced as far 
south as the latitude of San Diego and as 
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(Continued from page 19) 


far west as the Hawaiian Islands before 
getting a favorable slant of wind. Then 
a ship may lie becalmed under an almost 
tropical sun for days before a breath of 
wind comes to start her on her way again. 
Under such conditions the northern voy- 
age is likely to be long, occasionally tak- 
ing seventy days and even longer, though 
the usual time for the passage is only 
thirty to thirty-five days. 

But the northern passage is by no means 
always a leisurely jaunt under warm skies. 
During the winter and spring months 
storms from the southeast are not infre- 
quent, and sometimes a storm late in the 
season proves a blessing to a north-bound 
packet. Then she can run directly before 
the wind at good steamship speed. For 
example there is the run made the full- 
rigged ship “Santa Clara” from aos Fran- 
cisco to Cape Flattery at the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca in three days, driving before 
a gale of wind. But the following spring, 
in good weather with the prevailing north- 
west winds blowing, the “Santa Clara” 
took thirty days to cover the same dis- 
tance! 


HE passage down, being in the direc- 

tion of the prevailing winds, is usually 
made in considerably less time than the 
northern passage, and remarkably fast 
runs are sometimes logged. Twenty-one 
days is a good average passage. Even on 
the south-bound trip, however, there is a 
large variation in running times. One 
summer the bark “Star of Finland” was 
fifty-two days from the Bering Sea, but 
another time she ran down in fifteen. On 
the latter voyage she covered the 1800 
miles from Kodiak to San Francisco in 
eight days, running an average distance 
of 225 miles a day! 

The risks of taking a sailing vessel, 
without power, into the Bering Sea are not 
negligible. Especially in the summer, 
when the ships first arrive, there is great 
danger from ice. Many a staunch vessel, 
caught between grinding floes has been 
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crushed like a tinder box and sunk to her 
cold grave as soon as the floes parted to 
let her slip through. 

In the spring of 1918 nearly a dozen 
vessels were caught at one time in drift 
ice north of the Alaskan Peninsula. ‘lhe 

ackets had passed safely through Unimak 
~ and were entering Bristol Bay when 
the ice closed in around them. They lay 
for days a short distance off shore, in plain 
sight of each other, and at the mercy of 
the ice. The full-rigged ship “Tacoma” 
was crushed and sank, but not until the 
crew had had time to remove some of the 
stores and get safely away. After the ship 
went down the men walked ashore over 
the ice, later joining other vessels. 

On one rocky, storm-beaten cape in 
Shelikof Strait, off Southwestern Alaska, 
three magnificent old wooden clippers 
have been lost. The first was the “San 
Rafael,” which drove ashore during a storm 
in 1895. Veterans of the northern waters 
still talk about the terrific storm of 1900 
which sacrificed the ““Marum”’, the second 
ship to be lost on the cape. Members of 
the ‘““Marum’s” crew who witnessed her 
breaking up from the shore say that the 
force of the wind was so great that a man 
could not stand up unaided on the beach. 
The wind tore the spars from the masts of 
the ship and snapped the bare masts like 
toothpicks. The morning after the ship 
drove ashore there was nothing left of her 
but splinters strewn along the rocky 
beach. 

But the cape had not yet claimed its toll 
of clipper ships. In 1907, the “Servia” was 
lost, and the cape’s ravenous appetite for 
clippers seemed to be satisfied—partly, 
perhaps, because the clipper species was 
nearly extinct. 

The Bering Sea and the North Pacific 
are hard taskmasters. A ship that would 
sail them and return to her home port 
must have proved her worth—must prove 
it again every time she points her bow- 
sprit north. And with her must sail an 
able skipper and a salty crew, and, some 
say, the good will of Father Neptune and 
the gods of the Far North. 
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The Lincoln Four-Passenger Coupe 















€ A careful analysis of costs, covering the entire life of the car, would prove 
the Lincoln one of the most economical cars to own and operate. { Chassis, 
motor and body are so soundly built that the car is capable of many years of 
uninterrupted service. Johansson precision standards are scrupulously observed 
throughout Lincoln workmanship and absolute control of the quality of mate- 
rials is assured by Ford ownership of sources of supply. € The Lincoln owner 
finds that the cost per mile of usage becomes lower and lower as the years 
go by, yet his enthusiasm for the car's splendid performance never wanes. 


A six-brake system is now standard on Lincoln cars 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Dwwision of Ford Motor Company 
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canyons that intervene. Indians and Span- 
ish bandits made those labyrinths their 
stronghold in days more picturesque than 
these. You see the crags themselves long 
before you reach them, and as you ap- 
proach, if you have been skeptical of 
their grandeur, you’re sure to lose your 
doubts. The Pinnacles are stupendous— 
not vying with the Sierra, of course, but 
spectacular beyond all comparison with 
the mountains they surmount. 

As for history, they have their share. 
The Soledad road takes you to what old- 
timers know as Vancouver’s Pinnacles, 
because of their discovery in 1794 by the 
British explorer of that name. The Mis- 
sion padres heard of them, too, and went 
to visit them under the guidance of their 
Indian converts. Later came the days 
when their caves and canyons hid Vasquez 
and his comrade bandits, and today Van- 
couver’s Pinnacles belong | to an English 
mining company which ’as ’opes of finding 
copper in them. However, the mining 
claims comprise only a small portion of 
the Monument. 

There are good camping grounds at 
both entrances, which some day will be 
connected by a scenic road climbing the 
Gibraltar-like palisades and skirting above 
the rough-hewn canyons so as to carry 
motorists through the Monument by a 
route quite as thrilling as the trail you 
now follow afoot. Until that has been 
done you must drive out by the road on 
which you arrived; and since I brought 
you in by Soledad, to Soledad you return 
and seek another Monument at San 
Diego, southward. 


HAT can I say in so short a space 

to describe the four hundred miles 
that separate the Pinnacles from Point 
Loma? Not very much. But that long 
stretch, together with the country tra- 
versed ‘southward from San Francisco, is 
what most visitors call California. Quite 
excusably, too; for all the romance of Cali- 
fornia’s beginnings still is evident there. El 
Camino Real is the road you use, following 
pretty closely the same route the Francis- 
can fathers pieced out. Their missions 
are still the outstanding landmarks, monu- 
ments in themselves to a past that does 
not die. And too, there are those lovely 
cities—Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and the others—through which 
my route entices you, the sunny miles of 
perfect roadway above the sea, and the 
mountains, rising above poetic valleys ‘in 
which nestle the orange groves without 
which southern California wouldn’t be 
southern California at all. 

It’s no country to rush through, and I 
wouldn’t have you do it, especially since 
I have it on my conscience that Cabrillo 
Monument is merely an excuse for bring- 
ing you all this way. Picturesque it 1s, 
in a way, of course, and historically quite 
romantic enough for anybody. The road 
you take to reach it continues directly 
south along the beach from La Jolla, cross- 
ing the bridge which spans the narrow in- 
let of Mission Bay, to Ocean Beach and 
thence through the military reservation 
to the very extremity of Point Loma. The 
road there makes a loop to encircle an old 
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lighthouse, whose flickering eye has wel- 
comed many a navigator to the land Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo spied out nearly four 
hundred years ago. The area within the 
loop is only half an acre, but upon it, by 
recent Presidential proclamation, one of 
the state’s patriotic societies was author- 
ized to erect a suitable monument to com- 
memorate Cabrillo’s achievement. When 
such a monument stands there it will be 
the only one of my acquaintance which 
fits the popular idea of what the National 
Monuments should be. 

It’s to Palm Canyon that you're 
headed now, and if Palm Canyon isn’t a 
real oasis I expect never to see one. Per- 
haps there is a difference in the unexpect- 
edness of those amazing palms and their 
canyon creek, the water of which is clear 
if not too cool. After you have ridden all 
morning up the hot valley from El Centro, 
with the blistering sun gathering extra 
heat by reflection from the unreceptive 
slopes of Mount Jacinto, you’re pretty 
sure to belittle all previous expectations 
of shady streams in any canyons such as 
those which nestle on the lap of that old 
mountain, and you'll fret aplenty while I 
drag you over the six miles of sandy road 
that leaves the pavement at Palm Springs. 
The road climbs gradually, branching to 
Murray and Andreas Canyons, where 
other palm groves grow; but the best show 
greets you—a sudden eyeful!—when you 
have ascended a sharp grade to the sum- 
mit of a natural barrier which seems to 
close the canyon you had glimpsed a mile 
or so ago. The canyon merely dodges it, 
of course, but the trick dam is high enough 
so that, once upon it, you have a view that 
takes your breath. A hundred—a thou- 
sand—glorious palms stretch up the tor- 
rid, narrow canyon, having for their only 
companions the quiet stream and the 
straggling desert shrubs which fight for 
life above them on the rocky mountain- 
side. I went a long way, on a hot June 
morning, to find Palm Canyon; but that 
one glimpse, even without my unbelieving 
stroll through the mile or more of canyon 
avenue, would have paid me well for a hot- 
ter journey three times as long. There is 
no other sight just like it in the America I 
know—no substitute in the museum of 
National Monuments—and I shall hope 
until the thing’s accomplished that some 
way may be found at last to fit Palm Can- 
yon into the niche prepared for it in that 
curious collection. 

It must be another four hundred miles 
from Palm Canyon to Mammoth, where 
you have to leave your car for the moun- 
tain hike to the Devil’s Postpile. 

Scenically, this long valley ride is 
incomparable. Not far above Mojave 
you pass through Red Rock Canyon. 
Higher and higher the mountains rise on 
your left, culminating presently in Mount 
Whitney, father of them all. For many 
miles the road skirts above the briny 
playas of Owens Lake, beyond which still 
other mountains rise, hiding Death Valley 
from the happier valley through which 
you ride. Along the highway the signs 
inform you of the fishing you may find in 
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the streams that hide above Independence 
and Big Pine and Bishop, and of the places 
to outfit for packing into the happy hunt- 
ing grounds that lie behind the first sum- 
mits. 

Behind those sharp peaks is the heart of 


the Sierra. Viewing their forbidding 
faces from the valley road, you would 
imagine that mere motorists could never 
pass them; and indeed, there is no motor 
road that penetrates their fastnesses be- 
tween Walker Pass, which meets your 
highway forty miles north of Mojave, and 
Tioga Road, thirty miles above Mammoth. 
But at Mammoth there is a road leading 
to Minaret Summit, which no motorist 
can afford to overlook, even though it ends 
without descent into the unbelievable land 
that lies beyond. Unless it be the views 
from Tioga Road itself here is no sight to 
match that panorama—a hundred moun- 
tain giants, a river canyon deep and far 
away, forests and barren crags, all com- 
pressed into a single picture! It alone 
is worth the miles that make the monu- 
mental journey. 

The Devil’s Postpile is in the canyon 
far below the summit; and if from that 
height you care to start your hike Post- 
pileward, it can be done quite as well as 
from Mammoth. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mend Mammoth as the better starting 
place, because it is also the hub of so many 
other trips. I should say, perhaps, that 
unless you are in good hiking trim, you 
had better make the trip to the Postpile 
by horseback rather than afoot, for the 
trail is steep and dusty, the altitude of 
Mammoth Pass, which you must cross, is 
about gooo feet, and the journey itself, 
even if you do not add the trips to the 
Soda Springs or the falls of San Joaquin 
River, is a very large and long twelve 
miles. 


HIKED it as much to prove to the 

politely skeptical hotel clerk that I 
could do it, as because I feared the horse- 
back ride more than the hike; but it’s a fine 
tramp, taking you up above the many 
charming lakes of Mammoth mountain 
and into a forest beautiful enough to merit 
the company of the lakes and the mountain 
itself. As for the Postpile—a curious as- 
semblage of standing basaltic columns, 
reminiscent of the volcanic beginnings of 
that whole lava land—why, of course it 
deserves its place in the monumental 
museum. Whether you come to Mam- 
moth for camping—the Forest Service 
camps on Twin Lakes are as enticing as 
any I know—or to fish for the monsters 
that populate the brooks, or merely to 
watch the antics of the movie folks who 
there find background and atmosphere 
for their wild-west pictures—well, you 
should go over to the Postpile, for I assure 
you the Postpile won’t be moved! 

I dreaded leaving Mammoth, and so 
will you; but leave you must eventually, 
for the next leg of the monumental tour 
is long, like the others. The Modoc Lava 
Beds are very near the Oregon line, and on 
the way there are Mono and Tahoe and 
Eagle Lakes to visit, and the forests north 
of Mount Lassen. 

Although Mount Lassen grew to be a 
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National Park after first acquiring fame 
as a National Monument, and hence 
might be included in our tour without 
stretching the journey unreasonably, | 
do not recommend even the compara- 
tively short detour that would be neces- 
sary at Lake Almanor to reach the Park, 
until the Park roads have been improved, 
at least to the extent promised by recent 
Federal appropriations; but when you 
~~ the grade that takes you from the 
lake eastward toward Susanville, do not 
fail to look back occasionally until, 
through the trees, you find what I think is 
the finest view of the old volcano to be 
obtained. Its eruption-rent profile stands 
out sharply against the sky, snow-speckled 
perhaps, and perhaps with its steam cloud 
suggesting the imminence of greater dis- 
turbances. Even if no such threat should 
appear, you are sure to admire the kingly 
majesty of the ancient mountain when 
you see it from that lower hill, and per- 
haps, c carrying the picture with you to 
Susanville and thence northward, you will 
not wonder at the persistence of the lava 
through which the road dodges and 
squirms on its way to the Modoc country. 


HE Aden road is the shorter 

route to the Modoc country 
and is by no means devoid of appealing 
charms besides directness. There’s Eagle 
Lake, for instance, which, resting placidly 
in its enormous crater first gives you 
appropriate scenery for the trip through 
the land of lava. Later, circling west- 
ward around Madeline Plains, you 
are on a high plateau. Then, avoiding 
notorious Hayden Hill by a new road, you 
come to Aden, last settlement of any con- 
sequence to be encountered until, the 
Lava Beds crossed and far behind, you 
reach the Oregon line. In a good car, 
making a speed which I don’t think you 
can beat, I rode a long day from Aden to 
Merrill, meeting not one car and seeing 
no human being. There were more birds 
than I expected at Bear Paw cave; but 
aside from them, the two limber-legged 
jack rabbits we chased for a mile or so 
were the only acquaintances we made in 
that long day’s ride. 


It’s a wild country. There are cinder 
cones of such symmetry as to look as 
though so rough an artisan as Vulcan could 
not have shaped them; and jagged chim- 
neys of no shape whatsoever. There are 

caves in the lava, where the fires once 
must have been fiercest; but in them now 
are tons of ice—ice, ahem, 3 in the open a 
hundred feet above them, the summer sun 
beats against the lava boulders until their 
youth is renewed. To Captain Jack the 
pools of cool water in those caves were as 
useful as they are today to motor campers 
such as I, for there is no other water in 
that whole country. 

This is a story of California touring, 
but I am tempted to fudge by suggest- 
ing that you visit Oregon’s only National 
Monument, since the brief detour means 
the addition of another rare specimen to 
the museum, and because by visiting 
Oregon Caves, you find your easiest course 
is to continue the route, still westward, 
from the main road you take at Grants 
Pass, across more mountains of highest 
scenic order, coming down at last to the 
land of the redwoods—a fitting climax for 
any California trip and especially for this 
one. Moreover, if any excuse is needed 
for so borrowing from the treasures of a 
neighboring state, it may lie in the fact 
that the entrance of the caves is not ten 
miles north of the California line, and for 
aught I know there may be great cham- 
bers unexplored that have their galleries 
far below the soil of California. 

In confidence I'll admit the fancy’s 
far-fetched, of course, for you climb high 
up a mountainside to reach the doorway 
of the caverns; yet, once far down amidst 
the stalactites, you may think it not so 
absurd, after all. But anyhow, it’s a fine 
trip up the mountain and down again— 
the kind of trip for which the West is 
famous. The whole Grants Pass-Cres- 
cent City ride, a bugaboo to motorists 
only a year or two ago, is now robbed of 
its old terrors. Oregon Mountain, which 
then you had to climb, is now avoided by 
an easier, smoother route, and any driver 
who has come this far over our monu- 
mental circuit can tackle it with conf- 
dence. 


Paul A. 






Ewing 





Down them, homeward bound at last, 
through the redwoods! I can describe | 
them no more than Grand Canyon or 
Crater Lake. But you should end the 
trip as I have mapped it, for the last 
of the Monuments is Muir Woods, back 
at our starting point. 

“here are trees in the Humboldt coun- 
try of greater girth and height, but there 
is no grove of greater beauty than the one 

named for John Muir. Moreover, the ride 
to the mountainside canyon where the 
great trees have lived their centuries, is 
one of the most charming in the catalog of 
California tours. Coming down from the 
north on the monumental journey, you 
leave the highway at Mill Valley and 
wind and twist with the whims of a newly- 
constructed road, to the boundary of the 
Monument. There are pictures to be 
seen from that road, looking down upon 
the inlets and coves of San Francisco Bay, 
which would make the ride unique even 
without the climax which the redwood 
grove provides. 


eee 
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HE redwoods and the bay trees! 

Nobody had told me of the bay 
trees. The Sequoias of Muir Woods are 
of a multitude of generations ranging all 
the way from tiny treelets just sprouting 
to life from the aged parent root, to lonely 
patriarchs a thousand years old. They 
are the trees William Kent and Theodore 
Roosevelt wanted to save. But Muir 
Woods is distinguished from the other 
redwood groves I know by the character- 
istically distorted bay trees which are the 
companions of their elder giants. Bend- 
ing by their own weight, the bay tree 
trunks grow almost horizontally, sending 
their branches upward vertically; and 
they grow in such profusion that, with 
the young redwoods, the ferns and shrubs 
that join their company, they make a 
jungle in a canyon which lies against a 
mountain that would be naked but for 
them. 

And I can’t resist demanding, now that 
it is all over, that you tell me where I can 
find more of that variety which is the spice 
of the West, than lies in this California 
monument tour of mine! 
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island, stocking it with chickens, pigs, 
goats, ostriches and all manner of creep- 
ing things. When we had exhausted the 
possibilities of the earth we turned to the 
sea, and thus hibernated on. We put off 
definite plans about anything as long as 
possible. It was so pleasant merely to 
dream—of a Papeari pearl farm, for ex- 
ample; of the fish business in all its phases; 
we even talked of hydroplanes, salt mak- 
ing and shark oil—but finally the end 
came. Gently I broached the subject to 
Sampson: 

“How about a little ship to drift about 
the islands in?” 

And ever so gently Sampson replied: 
“Yes, that would be the berries, wouldn’t 
it?” I could see him struggling to think of 
a counter-proposal; I too, but it was use- 
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less. In our many idle conversations we 
had exhausted all other possibilities. 
Our apathy did not last long. In a half 
hour we had forgotten that steamer chairs 
have backs. Sampson was alive again, 
and I thought I could see the same fire 
in his eyes that had burned there when he 
was mumbo-jumboing the engine into 
obedience. . The next day we went to the 
port to search among rotting hulls and 
slick newly painted schooners until we 
found a trim little sloop, the Madelon, 
which we decided would serve our purpose 
and be within the limits of our purses. 
The Madelon was thirty feet over all 
and twenty-six feet on the water line; 
she had an eight foot beam, a six foot 
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years on a Mississippi barge, and more- 
over have a knack in wearing sailor 


1927 | 


draught, and a towering mast that would 
have done credit to a cup defender. She 
was fairly husky below, but her topsides 
were in a rickety condition, and when it 
rained her cabin leaked with a musical 
drop, drop, drop; an unpleasant lullaby on 
a cold night—this Sampson assured me 
after trying to sleep under it. 

he long and short of the matter was 
that we bought the Madelon for eight 
thousand francs and within an hour had 
her anchor up and were sailing our own 
vessel. We wished to take her from the 
port to my place at Papeari. 

am not altogether a landsman. | 
have sailed in steamers, spent several 


clothes; but I know nothing of half-bal- 
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lasted, over-canvased racing sloops. The 
first gust of wind that shouldered into the 
Madelon’s mainsail laid her on her side 
until her port cabin trunk was half-sub- 
merged. So Sampson says. I can’t verify 
it because I was overboard at the time 
fighting grimly for my life with the blue, 
lonely, beguiling ocean of oceans. Samp- 
son got me aboard again some way or 
other and deposited me in the cockpit. I 
was no sooner there than I could feel the 
sloop trembling as though she had a 
nautical ague. I peered over the side of 
the cockpit. Sampson was sitting on the 
railing, smoking a cigar, steering, and 
imperturbably whistling some lullabyish 
thing. 

A second gust of wind crashed into the 
Madelon’s sails and over we went! I 
braced myself into the cockpit. Green 
seas were lapping over the coaming onto 
my face which was unfortunately down- 
ward. I had a sensation that I was about 
to turn a somersault, and so I held on 
tightly. By this time I had given up all 
idea of ever cruising in the South Seas; 
and as to going to sea in this thing: “Ha, 
ha,” I laughed aloud at the ridiculousness 
of it. Sampson had slipped down to the 
low side of the cockpit. (I do not say lee 
side because as far as I could see both 
sides were on the lee while the craft’s keel 
was to windward.) Sampson was smiling 
like a man who has flopped his first pan- 
cake and successfully caught it in the 
middle of the pan; but when the squall 
freshened and I was murmuring, “Ah, so 
this is the end, even he seemed a trifle 
worried: 

“T see one thing right now,” he said, 
“she’s just a little touchy. We'll have to 
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steady her a bit by bolting a few thousand 
pounds of pig iron to her keel.” 

I cannot remember that thirty-mile 
cruise very distinctly, but one thing I 
will vouch for is that on three different 
occasions the sloop turned complete som- 
ersaults. I have mentioned this to Samp- 
son, but he claims I am mistaken. How- 
ever, Sampson is one of those daredevil 
yachtsmen who are apt to overlook such 
things. He claims my testimony cannot 
be relied upon because I wouldn’t leave 
the cabin after we had reached the open 
sea. I retorted that in the first place I 
couldn’t leave the cabin, and that in the 
second place I know she committed som- 
ersaults because I was flung onto the 
cabin roof where I remained until the 
sloop completed her feat, when I was de- 
posited on the berth on her opposite side. 
Lately I have dropped the subject be- 
cause Sampson isa trifle irritable, and as he 
is a good fellow I don’t like to annoy him. 

When I had been unloaded and carried 
onto my cool veranda, and had sufficiently 
recovered, Sampson smiled, slapped me 
on the back, and cried: “Cheer up, old 
salt, a few days at sea and you'll be right 
enough. Just need to grow a pair of sea 
legs, that’s all.” 

“Sir,” I retorted reproachfully, “sea 
legs shall never be grafted, spliced nor 
grown on me. I am content. My life’s 
ambition has been realized. I have sailed 
the Pacific in my own yacht. Now the 
incident is closed and I have returned to 
my home, by many years an older man, 
to live in peace.” 

Of course Sampson was peeved, or pre- 
tended to be, but I noticed that after a few 
days he accepted the situation resignedly. 


Robert Dean Frisbie 


But we have had several years of pleas. . 


ure out of the Madelon. She has lain at 
anchor before my house where we may 
gaze at her, and if another white man hap- 
pens to visit us, may point to her as our 
“private yacht”. Sometimes we paddle 


out and hoist her sails so we may return | 


to the veranda and admire her in a new 
guise; and then often we will start on a 
voyage of discovery. Producing old 
charts which I bought years ago we will 
fumble over them for a time, when pres- 
ently Sampson will say: “Now suppos- 
ing we sail up the Fly river.” 

“Right-o, that'll be fine.” I reply, 
whereupon we up anchor to thread our 
way through mangrove swamps, fighting 
hand-to-hand on gore-besmeared decks, 
with hundreds of hunger-maddened can- 
nibals about us. Or if in more tranquil 
mood we dig out the chart of Penrhyn 
island; then follows native dancing, pearl 
diving, singing in moonlit groves, and 
fishing in an imagined lagoon. 

So began but has not ended the voyage 
of the sloop Madelon. Now we have 
nothing to interrupt the peaceful monot- 
ony of our lives. We do not even regret 
the loss of the capital expended in the 
sloop’s purchase, for through the Made/on 
our consciences have been assuaged and 
permanent peace has come to us. We can 
now, when weary of cruising, plant con- 
tinents to vanilla, form epoch-making 
corporations, or just sit still and laugh at 
the little waves lisping, “This is all I have 
to do,” for now we have a sheet anchor on 
our bows; now when other pursuits fail 
us we have the whole world to cruise over 
and the yacht Madelon before our eyes to 
lend reality to our reveries. 





Why I Enjoy Mountain Climbing 


After ten days or more of practice 
hikes, you set out on the great climb. 

At the signal you fall into line. Every 
one is numbered, so that all will be ac- 
counted for. The leader moves ahead out 
of camp, winding up through the timber— 
gradually as you ascend, trees become 
smaller and less straight—they’ve been 
wind-whipped and bent with winter 
snows. You leave timber behind, and 
now you're following rock-trails. It’s 
harder going, for the rocks slip and slide, 
but you're getting higher all the time, and 
the view is finer, the air rarer, and the 
sense of aloofness from earth more keen. 

Out of rock-trails on to snow fields, 
across snow fields to ice fields. Steadily 
you push on, but steadily slower and 
slower. You pause—as the leader gives 
the order every few minutes to breathe 
deeply, and relax and look off to the world 
spread out all about you, its uglinesses 
wiped out by space and distance, leaving 
only beauty. There is little disposition 
to talk—maybe a word, a nod of the 
head, a lift of the eyes, a smile, a wry 
look over some difficult bit of going; yes, 
you communicate—but you do not talk. 

And now you reach a narrow strip 
where the leader must cut steps in the 
ice with his axe. There’s a steep slide 
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(Continued from page 27) 


falling abruptly away—if you slip you'll 
be gone. Perhaps a rope is passed along, 
every one holding to it. Dreaming is a 
lovely thing but this isn’t the time to 
dream. ‘This is a time for mental alert- 
ness, for perfect co-ordination of mind and 
muscle. Set that foot down firmly in 
just the six inches cut in the ice for it. 
Hold it. Set the other one down on 
ahead in its six inches. Bring the first 
foot up. Bring the second. Watch where 
you place it. Steady your nerves. Keep 
your head. No power on earth can 
help you if you slip. There’s no net 
below to catch you. No “pull” can get 
you out of this predicament. You can’t 
fix a judge, or appeal to a jury, or be 
chloroformed through it. You’re utterly 
on your own, more so than in any other 
situation life can ever place you. Careful 
foot—perfect balance—alert mind. It’s 
all team work. Mind and muscle, mind 
and muscle, mind and muscle. 





you across the dangerous path 
of ice, and the leader calls a halt 
for a little rest. You need it. And yet you 
have a tremendously exalted feeling. You 
grin broadly. Every one grins back. You’ve 
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done it! By George, you’ve done it! 
You know now you can get to the top, for 
nothing could be harder than what you’ ve 
already done. On you go, all energy, all 
thought, all care on the one end. There’s 
complete concentration—foot after foot- 
foot after foot. 

It’s noon, now, and the leader calls a halt 
for lunch.. There’s a rocky cleft, with 

rotection from wind, and good footing 
he party breaks formation. Every one 
throws down his knapsack. Some stretch 
out among the rocks. Some with heads 
lowered and feet elevated. This gives the 
quickest rest. Try it some time, even in 
hill climbing. How well you rest! How 
grateful are your head, your heart, your 
feet! Eyes closed. Utter relaxation. 

A few minutes, and you are as good as 
new. You eat very little—lunch is merely 
a matter of a hand full of nuts, raisins, 
prunes—a bit of chocolate, maybe a 
sandwich. And you’re off again—oh, so 
rested. That’s what altitude does for 
you, and deep breathing in pure air, all 
the body poisons burned up. 

And at last the summit! Summits are 
most interesting things—no two alike. 
I always remember the summit of Adams 
with particular pleasure, because it was 

(Continued on page 76) 
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cAn Important Announcement to y 
Pacific Coast Architects and Engineers y 






We take pleasure in announcing the opening of a new Sales 













\ Office in Suite No. 1002, Crocker First National Bank Building a 
XY) F > e Wh 
‘ at San Francisco, California. Z 
‘en 7 | 
‘ The establishment of this office has been made necessary in y 
N order to give better service in connection with the increasing Y 
y \ 


demand for Indiana Limestone in this part of the country. 





y Mr. L. N. Dunihue, formerly of Bedford, Indiana, and during 
Yy recent years representing an important branch of the industry S 
% in New York City, will have charge of the Company’s sales in 8 


y the Pacific Coast territory. | 
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Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


g THE INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY . 
now maintains twenty-one sales offices in the following S 
y cities, enabling them to render prompt service to Archi- \ 
G tects and Builders in all parts of the United States: \ 
Z Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. S 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 

















Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


ARVING quickly, gracefully 
and efficiently is a rare ac- 
complishment which men 
have enjoyed undisputed un- 
til the last few years when 
women have learned to equal and in some 
cases to excel them. This may be because 
many single women today have their own 
homes and enjoy performing even the 
simplest service in connection with them, 
or it may be because women are naturally 
more graceful about any task in connec- 
tion with table serving. At any rate it is 
charming to see a woman accomplish this 
rather difficult and delicate operation 
with a sure touch. 
An acquaintance with the anatomy of 
the fish, fowl or joint to be carved is ab- 
solutely necessary, as well as 


Carving 


is removed before cooking and used .in 
another manner that makes better use of 
its tender qualities. 

When the bone has been removed before 
cooking and the meat tied or skewered 
into shape, thin slices are cut across the 
upper surface of the roast. Naturally, the 
outside will be more thoroughly done than 
the center portion so that it is well to slice 
off sufficient to give everyone a choice of 
the rare or well-done roast. 

In carving a sirloin or porterhouse 
steak, insert the small knife close to the 


be picked out with the fork and placed on 
the plates. A crown roast of lamb is 
carved through the chops, one chop toa 
slice, cutting from top to bottom of the 
meat. A portion of the dressing, or vege- 
table filling the center is served with the 
meat. 

In carving a loin of pork or lamb, be 
sure that the meat can be cut and served 
without difficulty. Cut from the thick 
side to the thin, serving one rib bone with 
each slice of meat. 

A ham should be carved in very thin 
slices, beginning at the small end «nd 
slanting them in to the center. In this 
way the lean and fat portion are more 
evenly distributed. 

Remove all strings and skewers from a 

fowl before carving. Place 





something about the quality 
of the different portions of 
meat. In addition to this, 
a sharp carving knife, of the 
size and shape best adapted 
to the matter in hand. 

The person carving should 
be seated and the platter 
placed in a position where it 
can be easily reached. The 
platter should be large 
enough to hold the portions 
of meat that are cut off until i 
the carver has enough to 
serve each person once with 
the portion they most desire. 
If the platter is not large 
enough for this, another plate 
should be placed near at 
hand, warmed to _ prevent 
chilling the meat. 

Carving sets come in 








the fowl on the platter so the 
breast will be up and to the 
right of the person carving. 
With the fork in the left 
hand, insert it into the near 
est leg so that one tine pierces 

the second joint. Slant the 
tines toward the neck. Now, 
with the knife, slash the thin 
skin between the body and 
the leg all the way around, 
and with the fork bend the 
leg back, breaking it off at the 
hip joint. Before freeing the 
leg from the fork, use the 
knife to cut the drumstick 
from the upper portion. Do 
not serve the small part or 
tip. If the fowl is large and 
the remaining leg and wing 
are not needed at this serv 
ing, leave them attached for 








standard sizes. For roasts 
and’ fowl the blades of the 
knives measure about eight 
or ten inches. Game or steak 
sets are smaller, the average length of 
the blade being about five or six inches. 
If only one set is purchased, select one of 
the smaller roast sets which will be quite 
adequate for general use. Or one of the 
combination sets containing from three to 
six pieces will be found to "be useful. 

The meats that are not naturally com- 
pact in form should be tied or skewered 
into place before cooking. For tying, use 
white string. When skewering, use > steel 
skewers and do not attempt to remove 
these until the meat is cold or it will not 
retain its shape while carving. 

To carve a rib roast with ‘the*bone left 
in, cut the meat in thin slices from the 
thick to the thin end of the meat. The 
thick round portion is the choice piece of 
the roast, while the meat at the thin end 
is more apt to be tough and usually con- 
tains the fat. Occasionally the thin end 
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C [t is charming to see a woman accomplish this rather difficult 


and delicate operation with a sure touch 


bone and free the meat from it entirely. 
Cut the steak into strips and serve each 
person with a strip from the tenderloin 
and one from the meat on the other side 
of the bone. In this way each person is 
served alike. If carving a round steak cut 
thin strips across the grain of the meat. 
Cutting across the grain is also correct 
practise in carving all joints, pot-roasts, 
corned beef or boiled beef. 

To carve a leg of lamb or mutton have 
the fleshy side of the joint uppermost and 
beginning at the center, cut thin even 
slices from the top down to the bone, cut- 
ting toward the thick end of the leg. If 
necessary, when two or three inches of 
slices are ready, in order to detach the 
meat completely, insert the knife at the 
place where the slices begin and cut 
through at the bottom, separating the 
meat from the bone. The slices may now 
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the present and serve fron 
the one side of the fowl. I! 
not, remove the remaining leg 
and wing in the same manner 
Cut thin slices from the breast from wing 
toward the tail. Cut off the wishbone and 
make an incision for the removal of the 
dressing. 

A duck or goose is carved in very much 
the same fashion as a turkey. The breast 
is thinner, however, and ae joints of leg 
and wing are placed closer to the body, 


and are harder to find with the point of 


the knife. The breast and wings are the 
choicest portions of these birds. The leg 
of a flyer and the wing of a swimmer, 
with the breast, are the choicest and ten- 
derest portions. 

To carve or serve a broiled chicken, 
split it down the back before cooking and 
wheh ready to serve cut through the 
breast bone. If large enough to divide 
again, cut into quarters through the 
breast bone. If the chicken is small, serve 
a half to each person. 
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of the world tell us it is the most 
durable liquid floor covering 
made. Tests conducted at the 
University of Chicago under 
actual service conditions prove 
this to be true. 


The secret of making this re- 
markable finish has been handed 
from father to son for generations. It is produced in 
a plant where the spirit of craftsmanship still pre- 
vails—where it is an honor and a distinction to cook 
a kettle of Liquid Granite. 


In finishing a new floor or refinishing an old one, 
preserve the natural beauty of the wood and provide 
a rich, lustrous surface that will withstand millions of 
steps and last for years by specifying Liquid Granite. 


‘| BERRY BROTHERS 


: Detroit, Mich. ld ul id G Va n ] [ C ‘Walkerville,Ont. 


London, S. E. 15, Hatcham Road at Old Kent Road; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris 
Charenton; Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 
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Desserts for Spring avd Summer 


Cooling and Refreshing 
Dishes that Contribute so 
Much to the Summer Meal 


HATEVER the choice 
may be at other seasons, 
during the warm months 
a cool dessert is preferable 
to close the meal. As a 
general rule the cold dessert contains 
more nourishing food-values in a more 
digestible form than the hot desserts. Eggs 
and cream are used in quantities that 
make them important in_ the 
calorie content of the meal and 
the fruits and fruit juices add val- 
uable minerals and acids often 
unchanged by cooking. 

A jellied dessert may be made 
the day before serving and leave 
the housewife free for more press- 
ing and immediate duties just 
before the meal is served. The ice 
box cakes are new and delicious 
and lend themselves to attractive 
and appetizing garnishing and 
decorations. 


HE Chocolate Sliced Cook- 

ies are not in themselves a 
dessert but they are particularly 
adapted to hot weather, for the 
dough can be kept for several 
days or a week in the refrigerator 
and the cookies freshly cut and 
quickly baked when needed. 
They are delicious served with any 
of the light gelatine or frozen 
desserts. 

A frozen mousse or parfait is 
the company dessert without a 
peer at any season but is espe- 
cially appropriate to the close of 
a hot day, however perfect. 


Mocha Ice Box Cake 

1 cup hot milk Yg teaspoon salt 
Y4 cup coffee grounds 3 eggs 
2 tablespoons corn- ¥4 teaspoon vanilla 

starch 1 cup whipping 
V6 cup sugar cream 

Pour hot milk over coffee grounds and 
leave where mixture will keep hot for ten 
minutes. Strain. Mix together in the 
double boiler, the cornstarch, sugar and 
salt. Add the coffee infusion and the 
beaten egg yolks. Cook slowly until 
thick and smooth. Add the vanilla. 
While still warm fold into the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Line a spring mold or 
cake pan with ladyfingers, separated, with 
the rounded side toward the pan. Spread 
a layer of the filling over these, add an- 
other layer of ladyfingers and repeat un- 
til all ingredients are used. Place in the 
refrigerator for twenty-four hours. 


Lemon Ice Box Cake 

1 teaspoon corn- 1 cup milk 

starch 3 egg yolks 
1 tablespoon butter Juice of 2 lemons 
34 cup sugar 

Place constarch, sugar, butter, milk and 
egg yolks in the double boiler and cook un- 
til thick and smooth. Add lemon juice 
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and the stiffly beaten egg whites while 
mixture is still warm. Proceed as in the 
two foregoing recipes. This cake will 
harden sooner, in from twelve to eighteen 
hours. 
Baked Pineapple Meringue ~ 
6 slices canned pine- 3 cloves 


apple ¥ tablespoon chop- 
114 cups sugar ped crystallized 
lcuppineapplesyrup _ ginger 


1 tablespoon lemon 2 egg whites 
juice V4 cup sugar 
Dissolve sugar in pineapple syrup, add 
lemon juice, cloves and ginger. Bring to 
the boiling point, add pineapple slices 
and cook for fifteen minutes. Remove 





COURTESY OF THE D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
(@ Chocolate is the basis of the delicious Cream Charlotte, 


a cool finishing touch to the summer mea! 


pineapple and drain. Beat egg whites un- 
til stiff add sugar and continue beating 
until thoroughly blended. Arrange mer- 
ingue on pineapple slices, using a pastry 
bag if desired. Bake in a slow oven, 275- 
300 degrees F. until meringue is firm. 
Serve cold with syrup left from cooking. 


Marmalade Tapioca Pudding 

6 tablespoons granu- 1 cup orange marma- 

lated tapioca lade 
2 cups cold water 2 egg whites 
21% tablespoons 14 teaspoon salt 

lemon juice 

Put tapioca, salt and water in top of 
double boiler and cook over direct heat 
for five minutes. Then cook over hot 
water until transparent. Remove from 
stove. Add marmalade and lemon juice, 
and when partially cooled fold in whites 
of eggs stiffly beaten. Serve with custard 
sauce or cream. 


Walnut Maple Cream 
2 cups milk 2 eggs 
1 cup maple syrup 1 cup chopped 
2 tablespoons corn- walnut meats 
starch 1 cup cream 
14 teaspoon salt 
Heat one and a fourth cups of milk with 
the maple syrup in the top of a double 
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boiler. Combine the remaining milk with 
the cornstarch and salt and add gradually, 
stirring constantly, to the hot mixture. 
Cook for twenty-five minutes, then add 
cornstarch mixture very slowly to eggs 
slightly beaten, and continue cooking for 
five minutes longer. Pour into serving 
dish and sprinkle with the chopped nuts 
while pudding remains hot. When cold 
cover with stiffly whipped cream and 
serve. 
Jellied Desserts 
Chocolate Cream Charlotte 

1 tablespoon gelatine 1 cup whipping cream 
Y4 cup cold water 1 egg white 
V6 cup sugar Few grains salt 
114 cups milk (reduce to 1 cup if 

pudding is to be molded) 
Y4 cup ground chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
12 lady fingers or plain cake 

Soften gelatine in cold water 
five minutes. Scald milk. Stir 
in chocolate, sugar and salt, mixed 
together. Add gelatine and stir 
until dissolved. Set in pan of 
cold water, stir occasionally until 
mixture begins to thicken. Fold 
in stifly beaten cream, stiffly 
beaten egg whites and vanilla. 
Place in ice box or cooler for two 
hours or over night. Ladyfingers 
or strips of plain cake may be 
used to line serving glasses or 
mold. This amount makes six 
average servings. 


Lemon Sponge 
1 tablespoon gelatine 
14 cup cold water 
1 cup boiling water 
lg teaspoon salt 
1 egg white ‘ 
1 cup sugar 
Y4 cup lemon Juice 
Rind of 1 lemon, grated 
Soften the gelatine in cold 
water and dissolve in hot water. 
Add the sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Mix thoroughly. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents except egg white. Place mixture 
on the ice and when quite stiff beat with 
a rotary egg beater until foamy. Fold 
in stifly beaten egg white and set in a 
cool place until firm. 
Coffee Whip 
2 tablespoons gelatine 1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 1 tablespoon lemon 
14 teaspoon salt juice 
3 cups strong coffee 
Soften the gelatine in salt water. Add 
hot coffee, sugar and lemon juice and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Chill and 
when the mixture begins to thicken, beat 
with a Dover egg beater until it is foamy. 
Pile in sherbet glasses and serve with 
whipped cream or custard. 


Rhubarb Jelly 

2 tablespoons granu- 1 cup sugar 

_ dated gelatine cups juice from 

4 cup cold water cooked rhubarb 
3 cup boiling water 

Soften gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in boiling water, add sugar and rhubarb 
syrup. Pour in mold wet in cold water 
and allow to become firm over night. 
Serve with whipped cream or custard. 
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FRENCH DRESSING 
— perfect for all salads 


Perfect when you make it in the manner pre- 
scribed by the chefs that have made French 
cooking famous. This is ##: just three parts 
of Wesson Oil; one part of lemon juice or 
vinegar; salt to taste and paprika to color. 
To make the dressing tart use less oil — to 
make it milder use more oil. 

Then you add whatever seasoning you like 
when you like it. Perhaps a dash of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce or catsup, a pinch of mustard 
or curry. 

The secret is you suit your taste in all its 
moods. And the best way to do this is to mix 
your French Dressing at the table when the 
salad is served.That, too, is the really smart way. 
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CA WEEK EACH WAY 
'  —two weeks to play! 


a 





AIL out into the far 
South Seas and back 
again this summer— 
the four-thousand - 
mile round-trip is a 
holiday in itself! 





The summer-cool South Seas 
where palm trees wave over coral 





beaches—where dolphins frolic 
and flying-fish dart across the bows 
—where your ship spins a phos- 
phorescent wake across the velvety 
Pacific ! 

And then at the end there’s 
Hawaii, the world’s kindly retreat 
from care and humdrum! Some- 
where at the edge of the jade-and- 
sapphire bay you can see a palm- 
shaded hotel palace, or perhaps a 
bungalow half hidden by riotous 
flowering vines — your home in 
Hawaii for two weeks at least. 


Every day like this 


At sunrise a dash through the surf 
on Waikiki’s tropic beach—just to 


put your appetite on edge. Then 
motor out to Nuuanu Valley for 18 
holes of golf —and there are eleven 
other courses in the Islands. Ten- 
nis, Oriental bazaars, the historic 





Pali—rich in barbaric legends 
outrigger canoeing and surf-board- 
ing... there are these and many 
other ew interests to while away 
happy hours. At night perhaps a 
luau (native feast), and figures 
dancing in the cool moonlight toa 
haunting, chanted chorus. 


$400 is enough for all 
expenses 

So many things to do, if you’ve 
come for play! And so many new 
ways to do nothing at all, if you 
come to rest. For here you can find 
the dole far niente that so charmed 
Stevenson. Bright days of lazy 
drifting; hours of delicious, re- 
freshing irresponsibility ! 

The cost of a leisurely four or five 
wecks’ round trip from the Coast 
—including first-class passage each 
way and a// hotel, sight-seeing and 
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incidental expenses for two or 
three weeks in the Islands—is sur- 
prisingly low. $400 to $500 — 
you can easily do it for less! 
Come now! See your local rail- 
road, steamship or tourist agent— 
he can book you direct from home 
via any Pacific Coast port you wish 
to visit en route. Sail from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver and return by another 
route. There are many such de- 
lightful ways in which to combine 
your visit to Hawaii with the fa- 
mous Pacific Coast Empire Tour, 
taking in the whole Pacific Coast 
at low summer round-trip rates. 
Thiscoupon will bring you a 24- 

page illustrated booklet on Hawaii 

and a copy of “Tourfax,” brimful 
of interesting and helpful travel in- 
formation. Send for them—today! 


| HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
215 McCann Bldg., San Francisco 
or 344 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


NAME 





ADDRES 





| 
l | 
l | 
Please send me your booklets, | 
| “HAWAII” and “TOURFAX” | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Jellied Fruit Mixture 
1 tablespoon gelatine 2 tablespoons shred- 
Y, cup cold water ded orange rind 
1 cup hot water 2 tablespoons can- 
4 slices canned pine- __ died cherries cut in 

apple cut in small small pieces 

pieces 2 tablespoons shred- 
4 cup cream ded cocoanut 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add the 
fruits and cocoanut, and when this begins 
to become firm fold in the stiffly whipped 
cream sweetened with powdered sugar 
and flavored with any desired flavoring. 

A fruit juice may be used in place of the 
water for foundation mixture. Top with 
whipped cream and garnish with bits of 
pineapple. 

Frozen Desserts 
Chocolate Ice Cream 

1 quart rich milk Yg teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 3 eggs 
¥4 cup ground choco- 1 cup cream 

late 1 tablespoon vanilla 

Heat milk in upper part of double 
boiler. Combine sugar, chocolate and 
salt in a bowl and stir in 1 cup of hot milk. 

Add this mixture gradually to slightly 
beaten eggs. Return to double boiler. 
Stir mixture constantly until it coats the 

spoon. Remove from stove. When cool 

add vanilla and cream. Freeze, using 3 

parts of ice to 1 part of salt. 

Chocolate Parfait 


1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon vanilla 

14 cup ground choco- 12 candied cherries, 
late cut in halves 

14 cup water 12 blanched almonds, 


2 egg whites chopped 
1 pint thick cream 

Boil sugar, chocolate and water to a 
thread, 260 degrees F. Pour slowly on to 
stiff whites, beating constantly with an 
egg whip. Chill, fold in stiffly beaten 
cream and remaining ingredients. Pack 
in mold in equal parts of ice and salt for 
4 hours. This amount will make eight 
average servings. 

Frozen Orange Custard 

1 cup milk 2 cups orange juice 
2 egg yolks 1 cup cream 
2 cups sugar ¥ cup candied 
1 cup water orange peel, cut fine 

Scald milk in double boiler. Beat eggs 
until light. Add scalded milk and stir un- 
til well mixed. Return to double boiler 
and cook until custard is thick enough to 
coat spoon, stirring constantly. Remove 
from fire and cool. Boil sugar and water 
together slowly ten minutes. Cool and 
add orange juice. Combine with custard. 
Fold in stiffy-beaten cream. Put into 
freezer and freeze like ice cream, using 8 
parts ice and 1 part salt. When almost 
hard add finely cut orange peel and con- 
tinue to freeze. 


Chocolate Sliced Cookies 
! cup shortening 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups brown sugar 314 cups pastry flour 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
1 teaspoon soda lemon 
34 cup ground choco- 1 cup chopped nuts 
late or cocoanut 
Cream shortening and sugar, add un- 
beaten eggs, one at a time, and beat well. 
Stir in sifted dry ingredients, flavoring and 
nuts. Knead thoroughly in bowl, form 
into rolls, wrap in waxed paper and place 
in ice box or cooler over night. Slice thin 
and bake in a moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F. 12 to 15 minutes. This recipe makes 
four or five dozen cookies. 
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Heres 5 wouaesral 
old-fashioned cake 


GHIRARDELLI'S OLD-FASHIONED CAKE 


1% cup Ghirardell.’s 
Ground Chocolate 

4 eggs 

Y% cup milk 

1g cup butter 


114 cups sugar 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 
134 cups flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Dissolve chocolate in 5 tablespoons hot water. 
Beat butter toa cream. Add sugar gradually, 
beating all the while. Add beaten yolks and 
beat again. Add milk, then melted chocolate 
and flour. Give all a vigorous beating. Now 
add stiffly beaten whites, cut and fold in care- 
fully. Add baking powder and vanilla last. 
Mix lightly and quickly. Bake in 3 layers, in 
a moderate oven 20 to 25 minutes. [Start cake 
at 35c0 F, increase to 375° F, then lower tem- 
perature gradually and let it remain at 3500 F 
rest of cooking period}. 





Caramel Filling 
3 cups brown sugar 14 cup chopped 
1 cup cream walnuts 
2 tablespoons butter _—_1 teaspoon vanilla 


Stir sugar, cream and but- 
ter together and cook until 
it forms a soft ball in cold 
water for until candy ther- 
mometer registers 230°F}. 
Cool 5 minutes, beat until 
creamy, stir in vanilla and 
nuts and spread on cake. 
pe coco fl {14 cup milk and 2 table- 
23 TSS | spoons butter may be sub- 


stituted for 144cup cream}. 


CRED 1x vacuum 


GHIRARDELLIS 


Chocolate 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free ! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


CAN 2 ao ies tll Seo 





Address .......... 
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Thrilling 
Beauty 


The creamy loveliness of 
youth! — regain it! 


YOUR SKIN, too, can reflect that clear 
transparency which one cannot help but 
associate with thrilling beauties. For 
after all, it is “the surface” that counts! 
Cleansed and re-vitalized regularly with 
El Estado Lemon Cleansing Creme, 
your skin will reflect that satiny tex- 
ture, that freedom from unsightly mud- 
diness, tan, red spots, blemishes, black- 
heads and the other distasteful imper- 
fections which so many women have to 
cover up as much as possible, with 
make-up. Use this wonderful creme 
to remove the dust and grime of the 
ro .d, and the stains imposed by sun 
and wind. Persistent use will reward 
you with results that will positively 
amaze and delight you. El Estado 
Lemon Cleansing Creme contains NO 
acids of any sort, NO coarsening fats, 
NO chemicals to be used with care, 
and left on at your own risk! The 
pure lemon oil in El Estado Lemon 
Cleansing Creme, pressed from the fresh 
fruit, has a delicious fragrance, and 
will soften and renew your skin as 
NO other creme you have ever tried. 
For a complete softening and whiten- 
ing of your skin, massage it on at night, 
with careful upward strokes until every 
pore is penetrated. In the morning, 
when you remove it with a soft cloth, 
you will see with glad relief that the 
blotched and roughened appearance of 
your skin has already started to clear 
up. Most toilet counters feature this 
amazing creme in dollar jars, but if you 
wish first to try it, we shall gladly mail 
you a free sample to prove what this 
creme will do for you. ** * El Estado 
Products Co., Seattle, Washington. 


El Estado 


LEMON Creme 


Sold by the Owl and other leading 
ug Stores 
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Beauty Without Blemish 


VERY season makes its own 

demand on the complexion; 

thus there are necessary 

changes in the beauty sched- 

ule with every changing mood 
of weather from damp to dry and from 
cool fog to burning sun. 

Spring is an excellent time to take stock 
of winter’s ravages and repair the damage 
as a foundation for the beauty that should 
bloom delicately at this season. It is also 
well to guard against the impending sum- 
mer with its hot sun and burning winds. 

If the skin has acquired blemishes dur- 
ing the winter, these should be removed 
before any further steps are taken. Clog- 
ged pores, for in- 
stance, result in 
blackheads which, 
in an aggravated 
form, become tiny 
abscesses and 
sometimes leave 
scars as a reminder 
of neglect. Diet is 
a corrective meas- 
ure that must not 
be overlooked 
where this trouble 
persists. An ane- 
mic condition 
should be correct- 
ed by wholesome 
nourishing food, 
lots of sunshine 
and at least eight 
hours of rest out 
of the twenty-four. 

Increase the 
amount of drink- 
ing water and in- 
clude plenty of 
fresh green vege- 
tables in the menu. 
All this builds up 
resistance to in- 
fection and in- 
creases the active 
functioning of the body which may be 
sluggish at this time of year. 

At night and in the morning the face 
should be thoroughly cleansed with 
warm water and a mild pure soap that is 
also antiseptic. Cleansing cream may be 
used unless there is real inflammation. 
When this occurs the cream may only 
serve to spread trouble over unaffected 
areas. 

After the face has been carefully dried, 
pat it sharply to stimulate the circulation 
and bring the blood to the surface. Then 
with fingers well covered with antiseptic 

gauze press out the blemishes and apply 
an antiseptic to prevent further infection. 

There are also certain preparations ap- 











plied to the face like the beauty clays that 
increase the circulation and draw the 
blood to the face while they are drying. 
These should be followed with a generous 
application of nourishing cream patted 
into the face and neck and allowed to re- 
main long enough before removing to be 
of lasting benefit. When as much cream 
as the skin can absorb has been retained, 
the remainder may be wiped off and a 
light coating of powder and rouge applied. 
Freckles are not painful or dangerous 
but they are often annoying and a bit 
ridiculous. At the least, they are distinctly 
undesirable and no woman who is careful 
of her appearance will submit long to this 
form of handicap. 
Freckles are 
caused by the ac- 
tion of light from 
the sun on the pig- 
ment cells of the 
skin. Where these 
are evenly distrib- 
uted the sun pro- 
duces a coat of tan. 
When these tiny 
cells are grouped 
the result is freck- 
les. At the same 
time the skin is 
being attacked and 
more or less injured 
although this may 
not be noticeably 
apparent at once. 
Repeated expo- 
sure, especially in 
the case of sensi- 
tive skins, results 
in a coarsening 
that is hard t 
overcome once it is 
firmly established. 
A little prevention 
for freckles and sun 
burn is worth any 
amount of cure. 
T is not necessary, however, to forego 
any outdoor exercise or pleasures to 
keep the skin soft and smooth. And veils 
have left us without even so much as 
“goodbye”. The modern protection is a 
light film of lotion that in some scientific 
and mysterious manner guards the skin 
against the action of sunlight. If this 1s 
in the form of a cream, it makes an excel- 
lent foundation for the make-up which as- 
sists in the “smoke screen” behind which 
the modern beauty hides to emerge at the 
end of the day—or the season—in all its 
fair perfection. 
The make-up for outdoor summer days 
should cover every part of the face and 
neck that is exposed. There are water- 
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For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 
ays that Every woman knows that no 
aw the ingle feature of feminine beauty 
dry ing, so important, so vital, as a flaw- 
enerous less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
patted you like. 
d to re- Kremola—the pure, white, 
2 to be dainty cream brings out all hidden 
. cream beauties, gives complexions that 
tained, flower-like, ivory-tinted texture— 
and a the dream of every woman—the 
pplied admiration of every man. 

: Quickly prove to yourself the amazing 
igerous effectiveness of Kremola. Note how it 
1 a bit banishes all facial blemishes. Moth 
tinctly patches, tan, dark spots, muddy com- 

me. plexion—even eczema—fade away and 
careful disappear. Try one complete box of 
to this Kremola. Then note the real skin beauty 
Se that can be yours. 
. bi: Large Size Box $1.25 
he ac- At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 

t from 
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” Eyes after Motoring 
ego When you return from a dusty ride 
3 to with red, strained, irritated eyes, 
eils apply a few drops of harmless 
oo Murine. Soon they will be clear 
“e again and will feel as strong and 
ce . fresh as they look. Try it! 
sis Write Murine Co., Dept. 32, Chicago, for 
ial FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 
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healing but not too stimulating. 





proof powders and rouge that will cling 
through all emergencies and a good lip- 
stick will keep the extremely delicate skin 
of the lips from burning, drying, splitting 
and becoming infected. 

A waterproof cream is useful for bath- 
ing outdoors, and forms a_ protection 
against windburn as well as the sun. In 


case the sun has already written his name | 


across your nose it may be a case for cure 
rather than prevention. 

Freckles which have not been visible 
for many years may pop out in response 
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to Sol’s beckoning finger, and suddenly | 
you see them sprinkled generously over 


forehead, nose, arms and hands. Once in 
the saddle they are hard to unseat. Al- 
though they resist removal entirely they 


may be lightened so that they are not | 


noticeable in the evening by the applica- 
tion of a liquid freckle lotion, put on with 
a clean powder puff or a pad of absorbent 


cotton several times during a quiet after- | 


noon. Follow this at night with a light 
coat of some good bleaching cream which 
is not so severe in its action that it cannot 
be left on until morning. A noticeable 
lightening of the skin will be apparent al- 
most at once, but the bleaching cream 


should be alternated with a nourishing | 


skin food to keep up the quality of the skin 
while the color is undergoing these treat- 
ments. 


HERE are also face packs that are 

excellent bleaches, and can be used 
twice a week if supported by plenty of 
nourishing cream very thoroughly rubbed 
in to counteract the drying effect of the 
bleach. For a mild and harmless bleach 
that is cheap and always at hand, lemon 
juice must not be overlooked or discounted. 
The daily application of lemon juice may 
often be as effective as the less frequent 
use of a more active bleach. 


A word of warning is necessary to those | 


who treat the face but forget the area be- 
neath the chin and behind the ears, the 
portion that others see at once, although 


it never seems to be visible when eyes meet | 
eyes in the mirror. Normally it is often 


true that the skin of the body is a shade 
darker than the face. When a touch of 
sun is added to this the effect is often 
startling especially in contrast to a light 
evening gown. 

Liquid powder often takes the place of 
the usual dry powder during spring and 
summer. 


The skin is always drier when much ex- | 


posed to the sun and air, so that the cleans- 


ing cream should be thinner and more | 


nearly liquid. For round full faces there is 
now a nourishing cream that is not fat- 
tening, leaving the delicate outlines, often 
the result of strenuous self-denial, un- 
harmed. 

Do not abandon the use of an astringent 


lotion while the skin is dry from burning. | 


This is the very time when the pores en- | 


large and the texture coarsens. Instead, 
be sure to use an astringent made to meet 
just this condition, one that is suited to a 
dry sensitive skin. This will keep the 
skin clear and firm so that when the deeper 
summer shade fades out, the soft velvety 
texture remains. 

It is well to remember that no severe 
treatment must be used while the skin is 
sensitive. The face demands and longs for 
preparations that are light and refreshing, 
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For cheeks touched with 
Po-Go, are cheeks bathed 
in beauty .... Creamy, 
satiny, hand made in 
France, Po-Goisimported 
in three shades: Vif, a 
bright, bright red; Brique 
(naturelle) for fair com- 
plexions and sunny days; 
Ronce (raspberry) for 
darker skins and evening. 


£6 Go ROUGE 


Your druggist sells the Po-Go 
beauty box for 50c. If he 
hasn’t the shade you want, or- 
der from us. 

GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Made and 
packaged 
in France 











OF ie you ever 


been called a 


Drab Blonde? 


a tit? 


hesaleswoman slipped the 
chic little frock over your 
head, deftly adjusted the 
hem, and stepped back. 
y did a shadow of disap- 
— cross her face, as she 
ked at you ? 

Your eyes are always lovely 
— skin fresh and youthful, 

hat was it? 

Isn’t your hair a bit unin- 
teresting? 

But that is so unnecessary! A 
Golden Glint shampoo will 
change all that. 

It’s NoT a dye—i it’s a glint 
° ” gold for blonde hair. 

It’s NoT a dye—it’sa hint of 
auburn for the darker shades. 

And so easy to do by your- 
self at home. 25¢ at drug or 
toil ‘et oods counters, or direct. 

.W.Kosr Co. ,664D 
Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


— that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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MODERN 


It is cleaner—easier—more convenient—gives better results—saves time 


HEN you are planning to buy anew 
“(Q) range; when you are considering 
the best equipment for the kitchen 
of your new home, send for full information 
on the Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. 
It is so much simpler than any other— 
so unbelievably quick. So clean! The smooth 
porcelain top of a Hotpoint Range keeps“as 
clean as a china plate.” Cooking stains are 
removed in a moment—with one touch of 
a tea towel. There is no soot. Pots and pans 
keep bright and clean; walls and curtains, 
too. There’s no handling of coal or wood 
or ashes—no fumes. The air stays fresh and 
pure. In summer the kitchen is always cool. 
But the thing a clever housekeeper 
prizes most of all is assured results with 
little effort. To her the big message of the 
Hotpoint Electric Range is 


“Come out of the kitchen” 

For with a Hotpoint Electric Range a 
complete meal may be placed in the oven; 
time and temperature controls set; and she 
is free to go where she pleases till dinner 
time. It’s like having a maid in the kitchen 
while she is gone. She returns to find her 
meal magically prepared, awaiting the serv- 
ing spoons. 

No need, with a Hotpoint, to serve a roast 
that’s too rare in the middlé, or too well 
done; no need to have flat cakes; no test- 
ing with broom straws, no opening or shut- 
ting of oven doors to see whether the 
layers are baked through. Automatically 
maintained heat has taken the guesswork 
out of cooking. 

Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by 
thousands of Electric Light Companies in 
various parts of the country, practically all 
of them giving special, low cooking costs. 
As soon as all electric companies can take 
care of the demand, this great new conve- 
nience will be made available everywhere. 
Ultimately every home will cook electri- 





cally. Ask your local lighting company if 
they can supply electric range service in 
your neighborhood; or write us for com- 
plete literature and information on Hot- 
point electric cookery. 





For the best coffee you ever tasted 





Use a Semele Electric Percolator 
Make coffee right at the table 
Hotpoint’s famous “HOT drip” method makes 
coffee to delight the palate of the pie con- 
noisseur. If you enjoy good coffee, use a 
Hotpoint electric percolator. No other has 
a valveless pump with nothing to get out of 
order. It begins to perc HOT water almost 
instantly; and unlike other ar aes every 
drop goes through all the coffee. your 
dealer about other exclusive Dautiae, advan- 
tages. There are models from $9.00 to $36.50; 
each of guaranteed Hotpoint quality and of 

lasting beauty. 











“‘There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for every 
purse and purpose 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 

World’s largest manufacturer of electric ranges 

and household electric heating appliances 
155 New monteomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the 
principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Every home »i/ cook electrically 


A House of 


“Picture Stone 


(Continued from page 50) 


and restful in its effect upon the lingerer 
at the fireside. Above the grate is an 
interesting panel of specially selected 
stones presenting all the most pleasing 
designs nature had to offer, including 
two petrified leaves. 

A round stained glass window above 
the bench gives the ensemble a touch 
almost severely Gothic but quite in keep- 
ing with the substantial structural 
medium. 

A garden wall, rather high, connecting 
house and garage, conveys an impression of 
homelike seclusion. Bitty DoHLMay. 





Why | Enjoy 
Mountain Climbing 


(Continued from page 68) 


small, and round, and flat like a table 
top; and we all sat along on the edge, and 
hung our feet over—and it seenied 
humorous, some way, being perched way 
up there in the sky, that was so blue- 
black, with the wind howling about us as 
if in a rage over our invasion, ready to 
dash us off at any minute; and all of us 
gazing down that terrific declivity over 
which we must coast presently —if we 
were ever to get down, for it’s the only 
way it can be done—scared half to death! 
For all the world like sitting on the top of 
a huge ice cream cone—but oh, so huge! 


Bo T we must get down; the leader so 
ordered; the snow was right now for 
the descent. We were to coast, of course, 
and the plan was to arrange us in twos, 
and threes and fours, on strips of canvas, 
each group interlocked, toboggan fashion 
—holding our alpenstocks in alternating 
positions so as to guide the descent—and 
then to push us off, one group at a time. 
When my time to go came, I closed my 
eyes—and I think I quit living for a space. 
It was terrifying beyond words. But 
strangely, with the push-off, fear departed, 
tension went down, and I was in the midst 
of the biggest thrill of my life—coasting 
down a great old mountain. Again it was 
as if I was managing thething. I’d got the 
mountain. It hadn’t got me. I felt as if 
I could go on forever—just coasting away 
into Eternity. Again I had the feeling 
that Death must be like this—just going 
free of the dust of earth out into space for- 
ever and ever! 

We came to a stop in soft snow that 
buried us deep, but we were soon out of it, 
full of the jollity and fun a snow bank 
seems always to inspire—helping dig out 
the successive groups, get people to their 
feet, laughing ourselves into hysterics 
over the figures they cut. Straps had 


come loose from trouser legs, and trousers 
had scooped up snow, making their 
wearers look like pudding bags stuffed; 
and some had lost their hats, and their 
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alpenstocks, and their watches, and keys 
P and change; and some lost control and 
> came pin-wheeling down, interlocked as 
' to legs, arms flying, helpless and furious 
' and absurd; and some aed to quarrel 
* the moment they were dragged to their 
feet, blaming their immediate partners in 
the descent for its undignified appearance 
—And some bald-headed elderly gentle- 
men whose classes in distant colleges 
would have rejoiced in the scene, never 
ceased disputing during all the rest of the 
encampment, as to whose fault it was. 
We would see a certain pair off on a tramp 
together, silhouetted against a hill top; 
would see them stop, begin to gesticulate, 
explain, and we would know they were 
going over it all again, one saying: 

“But I lost my hat. And when I grab- 
bed for my hat, I lost my alpenstock!” 

And the other in old-world fury: “Ven 
you lose your hat, lose your hat! Ven 
you glisade, glisade!” 

Dear gamey gentlemen of the snowy 
trails, may you see the humor of it now 
as we did then, sitting by some glowing 
fire, and recounting these stored-up joys 
to those of a younger generation, inspiring 
them to go too, and find the message of the 
heights. 

We tramped the rest of the way into 
camp, arriving near dinner time, and 
after a good 
clothes, then a hot dinner, were ready 
for the evening about the camp fire, when, 
we knew, all the doings of the day would 
be burlesqued; with fun running riot, in 
play and song and story; and, also, with 
talks from scientists on the mountain’s 
wild life, flowers, geology, glaciers, and 
crevasses; and music under the stars; and 
pictures etched so deeply the years could 
never erase them; and maybe, after all 
the nonsense had run its course, a touch 
of sadness, for we would be breaking 
camp next day—going back to the little 
life of towns and houses. 

Have I made out a case for the moun- 
tains? I don’t know. All I know is that 
when I sit dreaming by a winter fireside, 
my dreams do not carry me to castles in 
Spain—but away to snowy heights—I’m 
trailing down a mountain side between 
giant firs and cedars, trailing down through 
woodsy fragrances, over mosses and lichens 
and needles. Overhead a great gray 
eagle circles—chipmunks run along the 
logs—the wind makes a low moaning as 
of voices in the tree boughs—I’m trailing 
down to camp at sunset—trailing home. 








The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 41) 


his personality, are vigorous, out-door, 
massive and reassuring. Lawyer, wheat- 
farmer, soldier, legislator and executive, 
he has a wide outlook upon life. There is 
a simplicity and directness in his person- 
ality that inspires confidence. There is 
an energy and breadth in his thinking that 
gives assurance that if the people of 
Oregon send him to the United States 
Senate they will have a spokesman in 
that body whose independence, integrity, 
and substantial good sense will steadily 
make him a positive factor in national 
legislation.” 

Sand Island is safe in such hands. 
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the AUTOMATIC 


ERE’S a refrigerator that’s just right from top to bottom. It 

saves your money for you—makes your ice last longer. 
Fourteen walls of honest insulation are on the job every minute 
keeping the heat out. Your most perishable foods stay dainty 
Icy air currents circulate through the food 
chambers night and day. Easy to clean? Certainly! The casing 
is heavy sheet steel in white or gray enamel, impossible to warp, 
The Automatic is also made with solid wood or De Luxe all-porcelain casings, 
In all models the insulation is balsam wool 
—the most efficient by every test. It pays to insist on the Automatic. Every 
Automatic is priced very low. And you get greater value for your money in real 


fresh—wholesome. 


and enameled or porcelain linings. 


refrigerator satisfaction. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Morrison, Illinois 


You'll want this exclusive feature of the 
Automatic. It’s a wonderful conven- 
ience. Your ice works overtime—pro- 
tects your foods—furnishes your table 
with pure, chilled drinking water, health- 
ful, refreshing, always ready. 


Specially Planned for 
Electric Refrigeration 


The Automatic is perfectly adapted to 
any electrical refrigerating unit on the 
market. ‘Insist that your new electric 
unit be installed in an Automatic! You'll 
get cheaper and more efficient service 
on account of the 14-wall insulation. 
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“Jor this book 
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Department C-5 

Illinois Refrigerator Company, 
Morrison, Illinois. 

Please send me your interesting booklet, and tell me 
where to see the Automatic Refrigerators. 
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Communication for 


An Advert 


a Growing Nation 


zsement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, ail the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of communi- 
cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 
additions to the long distance tele- 
phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet thenation’s growthand their 
use will help to further growth. 











1s ready touse. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
; cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18“ Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co 


Springfield 
Ohio 





The man who knows Oil uses 


NFO Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Afoot Through 
Grand Canyon 


(Continued from page 23) 


of wild horses and soon after leaving Hur- 
ricane you cross a short stretch of desert— 
the country.of the purple sage. 

Now to return to the beginning of our 
trail across the great chasm. By the time 
you have traveled from the famous 
plateau region in central Utah to the bot- 
tom of the Grand Canyon you will see 
exposed, in the eroded layers of the earth’s 
crusts, in successive steps from central 
Utah to the Colorado River, the geologi- 
cal history of the world for the past ten 
million years or so. These layers are 
wonderful in color as everyone knows and 
with color schemes so extraordinary, it is 
no wonder that they called one region the 
“Painted Desert” and another the “Pris- 
matic Plains”. 

Wylie Camp will give you good accom- 
modations. You will meet there travel- 
ers who have just come up from the River 
afoot or horseback, you will probably sce 
a cougar or mountain lion penned up here 
for this is the realm of these predatory 
animals—they are always numerous where 
there are many deer. And like as not 
you will want to take a short side trip over 
to see the most famous cougar hunter in 
the world at his ranch, the man who 
guided Roosevelt on his memorable tours 
years ago and who is mentioned in Rex 
Beach’s book “Oh, Shoot”—Old Jim 


Owens. 


A S the crow flies from the Wylie Camp 
across the canyon to El Tovar Hotel 
on the south rim he travels eleven miles 
and when he is in the middle of his flight 
the great Colorado River is a mile beneath 
him. As you travel the trails, you have 
a thirty-two-mile hike before you, using 
one set of muscles going down to the river 
and another set coming up. There are 
accommodations at Phantom Ranch near 
the river and the Hermit Cabins on the 
Tonto Floor. When I crossed there was 
snow on the north rim but it was tropical 
at the river. This was late in September. 
From Wylie Camp to the River the trail 
winds unbelievably; it crosses the littl 
Bright Angel Creek, whose course it fol- 
lows, a total of eighty-two times! At none 
of the fording places, however, is the creek 
deep and it is never dangerous. The 
river itself is crossed by the new suspen- 
sion bridge which is a marvel of modern 
engineering and wide enough for horse 
travel. No automobiles ever get down 
here, anyhow, unless they fall over the 
rim far above. The engineers evidently 
didn’t consider that factor an important 
one when they built the bridge. 
Precipices grow high here, and steep. 
Looking over them is enough to take 
your breath away; you look down—as 
straight down as you can imagine looking 
—for thousands of feet. A guide told me 
that once a pack mule loaded with dyna- 
mite fell over. He put it this way, “Over 
the cliff—boom!”’ 

I could go on with descriptive detail 
for a page or two, perhaps, but what would 
be the use? Irvin S. Cobb looked at the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and you 
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F know what he said about razor blades. A 
F French General—was it Papa Joffre? I’ve 
4 forgotten—saw it as a magnificent place 
‘to bring one’s mother-in-law. I cannot 
‘hope to compete with either of these re- 
actions and | shall not try. You'll have 
‘to take my word for it that the trip can be 
made and that it’s worth making—emi- 
nently worth making. And with you will 
go my own personal blessing, together 
with the hope that you'll get out of it all 
that | did, and that you'll be struck as 
dumb as I was by the sheer gorgeous 
beauty of the scene. 
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One word of practical advice. You will 
need shoes which can stand continual 
wetting. 

I used high boots with many hobnails 
but found that I’d made a_ mistake. 
Shoes of the Army type, of ankle height, 
are better and get them big enough to ac- 
commodate heavy woolen socks. The 
usual outdoor clothing will suffice. The 
rucksack will contain the lunch, photo 
supplies if you’re taking pictures, a few 
first aid indispensables, a tin cup and 
that’s about all. Only—don’t forget the 
lunch! 





Speaking 


which he lived. Mere history is not 
enough; there must be more than that— 
aliving breathing man must move through 
the pages of a biography in these en- 
lightened days or the book will go unread. 
And it is in this particular that Mr. Broun 
and Miss Leech have succeeded so thor- 
oughly. 

Old Anthony, “roaring Puritan”, 
avenging spirit, protector of youth, pro- 
fessional busybody and everybody’s guar- 
dian, proud of the fact that he had “‘con- 
victed enough persons to fill a passenger 
train of sixty-one coaches, sixty contain- 
ing sixty passengers each and the sixty- 
first almost full’—old Anthony, ridic- 
ulous often, sincere always and misguided 
nine-tenths of the time has been brought 
to life by these two in amazingly adroit 
fashion. Anthony moves by _ himself 
through this book; there is no wire-pulling 
to make him dance. 

One thing, only, we found it necessary 
to regret as we finished the book. The 
biographers have been so fair with the old 
crusader that we often sympathized with 
him when we’d rather have been able to 
despise him heartily. His roarings up and 
down the broad and primrose path were 
not altogether priggery. As every Freu- 
dian knows, such a man is impelled, by 
something which, lacking understanding, 
he can’t control, forced to work out his 
destiny as his complexes—not to mention 
his inhibitions—direct him. When you 
perceive this, and Mr. Broun and Miss 
Leech see to it that you do, you can’t al- 
together dislike Comstock. And that’s 
unfortunate when what you want to do 
is to hate the fellow with all the robustness 
you can muster! 

“Anthony Comstock” will find its place 
in the gallery of finely done American 
portraits. It’s a worthy job, worthily 
executed. And what if you can’t, in the 
full knowledge of the man, despise him 
and the attitude of which he is the symbol 
as entirely as you’d like? After all, as Mr. 
Broun points out, he didn’t quite fill that 
sixty-first coach! 


The People Next Door 


ips John Day Company has re- 
cently brought out a_ book of 
especial interest: ““The People Next Door,” 
by George Creel, ($4.00). It’s a book 
about Mexico and since no part of the 
country is closer to Mexico than the Far 








of Books 


(Continued from page 6) 


West, it is peculiarly within our province 
to consider the book here. Mr. Creel, first 
of all, calls this book of his an “‘interpre- 
tive history of Mexico and the Mexicans.” 
In the phrase “interpretive history” he 
sets himself a heavy task, a task which he 
may or may not have done well from the 
standpoint of the historian. However in- 
asmuch as it will be read for the most part 
by laymen rather than professors of his- 
tory, we are concerned more with how well 
Mr. Creel interprets the Mexico of today 
than with his weaknesses or his strength 
on the historical side. It may be that Mr. 
Creel skims too fast and too lightly over 
certain phases of the history of Mexico— 
indeed, it seemed to us as though he 
treated the period of the Spanish con- 
quest somewhat cavalierly (not a pun, if 
you please)—but after all, provided that 
he gets over to the lay reader the thing 
which he sets out to get over, a definite 
idea of the Mexico and the Mexicans of 
today, we see no reason to quarrel with 
his book. 

From this point, then, “The People 
Next Door” is a success. Mr. Creel makes 
two things plain—the extraordinary ob- 
stacles with which Mexico has had to con- 
tend through the centuries and the basic 
reasons for the constant suspicion with 
which Mexico and Uncle Sam regard one 
another. And it is in making clear the 
reasons for the latter state of affairs that 
Creel has done his biggest job. 

Naturally, the question which will first 
arise is: Will the author’s earnest effort to 
sweep away the cobwebs of distrust which 
obscure the clear window-pane of frank 
understanding between the United States 
and Mexico have any effect? We have 
been at variance, in one way or another, 
with Mexico and the Mexicans for a hun- 
dred years or thereabouts. Is there any 
chance that this book or a dozen like it 
may lead to sympathetic adjustment of 
their relation? Or must we reconcile our- 
selves to a continuance of mutual misun- 
derstandings? 

The answers to these questions depend 
upon a great many things, but most per- 
haps upon whether we want Mr. Creel’s 
book—or any other book of its kind—to 
affect our national intelligence. So far we 
have been content to allow our emotions 
to think for us, especially in matters of our 
relations with other nations. And so long 
as we grant emotion a superior right over 
rational thinking, just so long may we 
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When TEETH 


are Film Free 


Smiles are Charming 
Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube 


UN your tongue across your teeth, 

you will feel a film; a slippery sort 
of coating. Film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. That is why 
teeth look dingy and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged in correct gum protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently advise 
thorough film removal at least twice each 
day. That is, every morning and night. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in gen- 
tle safety to enamel. It combats the 
acids of decay and scientifically firms the 
gums. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. And meets the exactments of den- 
tal science. 

On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Obtain 
Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, at drug 
stores or send for 10-day tube. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE | 








FREE —nail coupon for 10-day tube to 











The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1084, 1104 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Only 
one tube to a family. 
Name 
Address 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 2455 








PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Two new books by 
one of America’s 
foremost writers 
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GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 


The 
Immortal 
Marriage 


Here is told, as only Gertrude 
Atherton can tell it, the story of 
Aspasia, the first modern woman 
in history. It is a story of adven- 
ture, achievement and love, of a 
romance that added a glory of its 
own to the glory of Greece. In 
many ways it is Mrs. Atherton’s 
greatest achievement. 


$2.50 
ow 


California 


An Intimate History 


Sucha fine novelist as Mrs. Ather- 
ton cannot help but make a book 
such as this—the history of a 
state boundless in color and thrill- 
ing episodes—an interesting and 
thrilling story. From its opening 
chapter, The Geographical Drama, 
to the closing one, Last Phases, 
the book abounds in adventure 
and fascinating personalities. 
It is perhaps the best one-volume 
history of a state that we have. 
Richly illustrated. A chapter has 
| been added to the original edition 
; 





S see 


published in 1914. 
Large 12 mo. Illustrated. 


$3.00 
On Sale At All Bookstores 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 
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expect to garner the fruits of sentiment 
rather than the sane harvest of reason. 
Mr. Creel’s book may affect certain in- 
dividuals among those who read it. It is 
to be hoped, indeed, that it will. A com- 
fortable relation across the back fence of 
the Rio Grande is undoubtedly something 
to be desired. But, by and large, a ripple 
is a ripple and fades and dies like its sister 


ripples. Still, that’s actually an argu. 
ment for the perusal of Mr. Creel’s book, 
We mean it to be. His style is pleasant 


—journalistic writing of the best sort} 
His wit is keen, his tolerance wide 
And we are sure you’ll find that you've) 
added to your stock of worth whilef 
information by reading “The People 


Next Door.” 





Little Injun. By Lowel Otus Reese. 
(Crowell, $2.00) 

Nine vigorously written short stories of 
the West, “as is’, by a western writer 
known for his contributions to popular 
magazines. 


The Story of a Wonder Man. By 
Ring W. Lardner. (Scribner’s $1.75) 
This is the autobiography of Ring 
Lardner; he admits it with due modesty. 
The literati have “discovered” Lardner 
now, but he’s just as funny as he ever was, 
we're glad to report. 


Secrets of the White House. By 
Elizabeth Jaffray. (Cosmopolitan, $2.50) 

What President Taft ate for breakfast, 
how Mrs. Harding grew impatient with 
her husband and how many suits of 
clothes Calvin Coolidge wears are not, it 
seems to us, very significant secrets. But 
then some like this sort of thing. 


Congai. By Harry Hervey. (Cosmo- 
politan, $2.00) 

Harry Hervey can get between book- 
covers more of the mysteries of the Orient 
than anyone we know. This story is laid 
in Indo-China. It is a study of a woman 
in whom Annamite and French blood 
combine in tragic fashion, a penetrating 
piece of work beautifully ‘done. 


Fire Under the Andes. By Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. (Knopf, $4.00) 

The author titles this book from the 
essays of her brother New Englander, 
Imerson. The volume consists of four- 
teen portraits of Americans who are 
moved by the “fire under the Andes at 
the core of the world’’—that force which 
eggs them on to come to grips with life a 
trifle more thoroughly than the rest of us. 
The range is wide, from Amy Lowell to 
William Allen White, from Pauline Lord 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


and Eugene O’Neill to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America. By Richardson Wright. (Lip- 
pincott, $5.00) 

Wright is a magazine editor, one o! 
whose hobbies is early America: a. In this 
book he sings the saga of the itinerant. 
Peddlers, circuit judges, traveling preach- 
ers, actors, artists—he loves them all and 
writes of them with extraordinary under- 
standing. The book is full of unfamiliar 
and amusing facts about America-on-the- 
road which Mr. Wright sets down in 
whimsical and pleasant fashion. 


Sword and Candle. By Sidney Her- 
schel Small. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) 

In “Sword and Candle” Mr. Small has 
written the first volume of a projected 
trilogy of California. This story 1s laid 
in Old Mexico and the California of the 
early Southern Missions. Action and 
color—the narrative abounds in both of 
these things and its authentic historical 
flavor will be especially interesting to 
every Californian. (To be reviewed at 
length next month) 


You’re On The Air. By Graham 
McNamee. Harper’s. $1.75. 

The story of radio broadcasting from 
the inside, told by the world’s best known 
broadcaster. 


The Circus Lady. By Josephine De 
Mott Robinson. (Crowell, $2.50) 

Josie De Mott was the first woman 
circus rider to turn somersaults on the 
back of her galloping steed. Familiar, 
for a generation, with circus life from the 
inside, Mrs. Robinson has written engag- 
ingly and graphically a book which will 
bring you all the thrill of spangles and 
sawdust, peanuts and pop. 











Women dress much the same as men, and 
kiddies are pocket editions of either. Quiet 
unobtrusive browns, grays and forestry 
green are serviceable colors. Khaki, espe- 
cially in cotton fabrics, is an abomination. 
It shows every spot of grease or speck of 
dust picked up. 

One suit of outer clothing is enough for 
the average motor vacation, but changes 
are needed in underwear and stockings. 
Only the driver may be privileged to carry 
an extra pair of shoes and then only if his 
“hiking” shoes are uncomfortable for the 
long hours at the wheel. Light weight 
canvas sneaks make good extras for the 
rest of the family and are very grateful 
around camp at nights. A change of gr 
wool flannel shirts will complete the vn d 














Camping zs am Art! 


(Continued from page 22) 


robe for every member of the family. 

Fortunately a variety of tent types 
makes it possible to please everybody. It 
is only necessary that you select one made 
especially for automobile touring. Avoid 
cheap makeshifts as you would the plague. 
Ordinary wall tents of the old fashioned 
“army” type are entirely too primitive, 
too cumbersome, too heavy and too diff- 
cult either to erect or take down and pack. 


yy. tent will probably be one of 
three types: the special pole-less wall 
tent, an Amazon tent, or the popular um- 
brella tent. All can be obtained in reason- 
ably light weight but thoroughly practi- 
cal, long lived waterproofed fabrics. It 
should have a floor cloth (detachable or 
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611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
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F you are applying ordinary paste 

wax or liquid wax you are simply 
glossing over the imbedded dirt. The 
average product of this kind does not 
clean. It merely supplies another film 
of finish over the old one. (A) 


The result is a dark dingy discolored 
floor in a short time unless you go to 
the trouble of washing the floor re- 
peatedly, and that means the removal 
of much of the original finish, the la- 
borious task of applying a new one, 
and the separation of the boards, 


If you are using the New Liquid 
Veneer Liquid Wax you doubtless are 
telling all your friends about it, for 
here, at last, is a wax that not only 
renews the finish but removes the dirt 
from the old one. It cleans the surface 
and restores it at the same time. (B) 


The result is a clear, bright luster, the 
same as when new, and no need of 
soap and water or the tedious trouble 
of applying an entirely new finish. 


You can prove the superiority of the 
New Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax at 
our expense. Mail coupon and we'll 
send you a generous trial bottle free. 


QUO VENEER 
CORPORATION 


4115 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WQMd NEXTAR 

W LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 











Liquid Veneer Corporation 
4115 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
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| sewed in), a screened door and one or two 





screened windows, and both door and 
windows should have an additional flap 
of the waterproofed tent material to keep 
out bad weather. All three types are 
good looking and have their adherents. 

Be sure of one thing, that your tent is 
well constructed, all seams double stitched 
and provided with reinforcements at cor- 
ners and other points of strain. Grom- 
mets must be hand sewn and nothing but 
pure Manila guy ropes can be counte- 
nanced. Steel stakes are the only practical 
kind. 

A party of two can get along with a 
7xg tent, but a larger party should have a 
tent giving approximately thirty or thirty- 


| five square feet of floor space per person. 


And now for the camp kitchen. We 
live to eat. Twenty years of camping 
have taught me a variety of things. 
Among them that nothing is quite so 
romantic and satisfying as a bonfire at 
night; and that bonfires certainly soot up 
and blacken one’s pots and pans some- 
thing scandalous. By all means have the 
nightly camp fire, but provide Mother 
with the little two-burner gasoline stove 
mentioned a while back. On a wet night, 
she can serve you with a piping hot sup- 


| per before you could get a wood fire fairly 


started. It will heat your tent in a jiffy 


| and do it cleanly, without danger. If 


you buy the kind having a built-in oven 
you may have thick juicy blueberry pies 


| in the mountains, or puddings, or light 


| and bang and awkwardness. 
are made in which the open handled cups | 
fit within each other and within the desert- | | 


fluffy biscuits, or baked trout. Yes, it 


does sound worth while, doesn’t it? 


|g Wrrteneametee pots and pans with 
their projecting handles and odd 
shapes are a fearful jumble to carry in the 
car. They fit nowhere. Nothing but rattle 
Special sets 


soup-oatmeal bowls, and the whole—to- 


| gether with knives, forks, tea and table- 





spoons, pepper and salt shaker, and the 
inevitable can opener—fits inside the 
special coffee pot, which in turn fits inside 
the smallest cook pot, each pot taking its 
snug place within the next bigger pot and 
the whole business being swallowed by the 
largest pot. Individual pieces of such sets 
can be bought separately, but complete 
sets for any number of persons from two 
to six are lower priced. Consult your 
pocketbook and weigh the matter care- 
fully, placing the probable use you will 
give the outht against its cost. 

A folding table and chairs for each 
member of the party will make you inde- 
pendent of the scanty provision of most 
tourist camps, including even those of 
your efficient but sadly overworked Na- 
tional Park Service. Uncle Samuel is 
rapidly building the most perfect system 
of auto camps extant, both in the National 
Parks and in the National Forests— 


wonderful playgrounds!—but he will al- 
ways have trouble in meeting the insistent | 


| clamor for more. 


It is a significant fact that some of the 
best camping equipment is made right 
here in the West, equipment meeting 
every actual requirement of the luxury 
loving, pampered auto camping tourist as 
well as his pride in appearance. Nowhere 
in the world are more handsome trunks 
and luggage racks, better beds for tent or 
automobile, kitchenettes, etc., produced. 
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<<. BRAND Type- 
writer Ribbonsinsure 
clear, neat copies that 
will last as long as the 
paper upon which they 
are written. 

“A Kind for Every Pur- 
pose.” All colors and | 
combinations of colors. | 
Sold by leading Sta- | 
tionery stores every- 
where. Made by the 
makers of MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch W arehouses: NewYork, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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ye every room in the home Wool ‘‘O” rugs satisfy 
every desiro for beauty, design and utility. Made 
from high grade yarns, ‘“‘Wool Thru and Thru” in soft 
mellow color tones uniquely blended to resist soil. Colo- 
nial effects. Cheerful and homey, always lie flat, never 
slip under foot— Reversible--Moth proofed—Sold singly 
or in sets in harmonizing colors by selected dealers. 

A few of the many sizes: 22 x 38 
in., $4.75. 25 x 44 in., $6.50. 28 x 52 in., 
$8.50. All sizes upto12 x 15 ft. Look 
for gold and black label. Send for beaut. 
ifally illastrated booklet “85”, 


RUWSSC Oi 
Studios: 1101 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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I'd like to go on and describe equipment 
| items at great length, but space forbids. 
§ Don’t forget a toy broom to sweep the 






By tent once per person per day. Be sure to 





N carry a tow rope and chains if you’re 


1B leaving the paved highways. Either you 


For the other fellow will praise the fore- 


PB thought if the need for them arises. 


Good rubber all around and a good 
spare will save a lot of precious fleeting 
time and add immensely to your pleasures. 
A two and one half gallon water bag is a 
desert necessity 
carand for drinking. A trench shovel takes 
up but little room and is a mighty fine 
thing for ditching the tent, digging worms 
or burying refuse. A light weight two 
handed axe is as good as half a dozen belt 
axes. Don’t forget the first aid kit—or 
the baby’s bottle, and provide yourself 
with some sort of certain nightlight if its 
only a seventy-five cent boy scout lantern. 

Finally, if you have any doubts or 
questions as to equipment, routes, possible 
costs, etc., etc., ad lib just drop me a line 
in care of “The Sunset Guide Post” and I 
will be only too glad to give you any in- 
formation within my power—only too 
glad to give you the word of cheer which 
may be the means of taking you out into 
pure fresh air and sunshine. They’re free, 
you know, and so is the advice. 








Little Lena 


(Continued from page 31) 


the pay-window, up there at the mine, 
you understand. Tonight, the men is to 
get their month’s pay see? Just at mid- 
night they pays off the second shift, al- 
ways, and all in gold, too. Well, tonight 
the men was all lined up in front of the 
window, see? And just as the paymaster 
hauls out the bag, the trouble begins. I 
didn’t rightly see how it started, but I 
understand the feller that done it just 
stepped outa the line and draws a gun on 
the paymaster. Then this feller grabs the 
bag, and starts back for the door, and up 
I pops in front of him. As innercent as the 
month of May, I was, but he thinks I’m 
tryin’ to stop him,.and so he puts a bullet 
through my arm here, and then out the 
door he goes! It was all over so quick, I 
couldn’t even tell you what he looks like. 
Of course, there’s a big hullabaloo, and 
they rousts out Tom Malone, the sheriff.” 
“Yes,” said Pussy, “‘a horrible creature 
with the most atrocious voice—” 
“Who—Tom? no, ma’am, he’s a fine fel- 
ler—one of the best in the county,” 
Dutchy’s surprise was genuine. 

“Well, never mind. Go on,” Pussy 
looked thoughtful. 

“So then this hold-up feller hops on a 
hoss and beats it for the hills. But he 
don’t get no farther than Sawpit, a little 
place up the canyon here a ways, when 
old Tom rides out in the road in front of 
him, and yells to him to surrender.” 
“What time was this?” asked Pussy 
eagerly. 

“Musta been a little after one o’clock. 
Why?” 

“Never mind. Go on—” 

“Well, the luck was all on the hold-up 
feller’s side, seemingly. They was a 
searchin’ party ridin’ down the road not 
more’n a quarter of a mile behind old Tom. 
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of the good things of life? 


Everyone is entitled to fun in life. 
Everyone is entitled to the things that 
make the world worth living in. 

And yet thousands of people with per- 
fectly normal incomes think of the good 
things as luxuries they can’t afford. 
Travel, a real home, an automobile, a 
country club—they put them all aside. 
Why? Because they are afraid of the 
future. “If I should have to quit work,” 
they say. “If mother should be taken 
sick... if Sonny is to go to college...” 

Is uncertainty about the future keep- 
ing you from having the things you want? 

Of course, if you knew how long you 
were going to live, and what the obliga- 
tions of the future would be, it would be 
easy to put away just the right amount. 

That’s where the Phoenix Mutual 
Counselor comes in. You tell him how 
much your family ought to have and how 
much you want to have when you are 
65, and he says to you, “ Your monthly 
deposit will be so much.” 

And there you have exactly the right 
amount scientifically and accurately de- 
termined for you—the fixed sum you 
must lay aside every month if you want 
comfort for yourself in later years and 
independence for your family. 

But here’s the important thing. The 
rest of your income is yours to do with 
as you choose, without fear of regrets! 
Buy that automobile with it. 
Take that vacation. And youcan 
enjoy doing these things, for your 
mind will be at ease. The future 
is taken care of. Not only have 
you earned the right but you 






Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


~ TO GET THESE 




















have found the way to get more fun out of 
life. You can do the things you want to do. 

Naturally you would like to know 
more about it. The interesting booklet 
tells. It is called ““ How to Get 
the Things You Want”; some 
of the subjects it covers are 
listed below. Take the first step 
in making your life worry-proof. 
Send for it now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


“= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 2851 


MAIL THIS ~ 























SS 2 5 9 0 SS SS = || 
HERE are just a few of the | Puoentx Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. | 
things you can do under the | | 247 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: | Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, | 
1 Retire with an income when you | | “How to Ger THe Tuincs You Want.” | 
are 60 or 65. | 
2 Reatty own your home, | NAME, 
3 Senp your children to college. e cradicmndaniane kaw | 
4 CRreaTE an estate. | oR = | 
5 Make sure your income will go | | HOM® ADDRESS 
on even though you become totally | | ry ae | 
disabled. | 
6 Leave an income for your family. ‘ies OF BIRTH 7 
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MASTERPIECES 


PHERRICK 






“The Discus 
Thrower,” Fifth 
Century B. C.— 


Much copied but a 
never equaled in [5 la Fre on | 


bortraying an 


Ashnowled 
Sieronty 


There are many statues of athletes, 
but only one Discus Thrower. So 
too, the HERRICK, masterpiece of 
food-preserving equipment, stands 
unsurpassed among refrigerators. 
Note its beautiful, massive oak frame- 
work. Sturdy walls lined with thick opal glass, 
odorless spruce or heavy white enamel. Dry 
air circulation that preserves foods and pre- 
vents mixed odors. Mineral wool insulation 
that cuts ice bills. Easily cleaned parts. Out- 
side icing. Water cooler. All proclaim HER- 
RICK'S acknowledged superiority. 


For ICE or ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


The HERRICK makes any refrigerating ma- 
chine more efficient, yet lowers the cost of a 
complete unit. Write for FREE booklet, 
“Refrigerator Economy,” and name of your 


HERRICK dealer. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
505 River Street Waterloo, Iowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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aris - 28, Rue deta Juix + France 


JANA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


To achieve for the skin a youthful petal-like 
softness and to protect it exquisitely against 
dirt and impurities — incomparable Java! 

A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 

Also eight handmade French Rouges 

by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


-.Paris -- BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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They heard two shots, but by the time 
they got to the place, there was old Tom 
lyin’ in the road, and the other feller had 
plumb disappeared. The snow was pretty 
much cut up, you understand, but they 
could see that old Tom’s shot musta got 
the feller’s hoss, cause he was draggin’ 
one foot bad. And before long, they found 
the hoss, stretched out by the side of the 
road. So this hold-up feller is still runnin’ 
loose somewheres, and they hopes to run 
him down before mornin’. A feller can’t 
get very far on foot up here in this can- 
yon. 

“You’re sure it was the sheriff that was 
shot?” asked Pussy. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. Old Tom was shot, all 
right. He aint dead when they finds him, 
but he’s mighty close onto it. An’—” 

“Then how did it happen he was able 
to stop our car half an hour later, and go 
chasing off in it?” 

Dutchy’s jaw hung slack. 

“T don’t rightly get you, lady,” he said. 
“You say old Tom stopped you?” 

“Yes, at two o’clock, the sheriff ordered 
us out of our car—right out in the road in 
front of your house here. And he threw 
his heavy old bundle of handcuffs right 
in on my foot, too.” 

“That don’t sound like old Tom,” said 
Dutchy. 

“Why, the man had absolutely no man- 
ners,” said Pussy. “But I got even with 
him,” she chuckled. 

“But I don’t see—it couldn’t a been old 
Tom, ma’am,” Dutchy persisted. ‘Why, 
just at two o’clock old Tom was brought 
into the mine-hospital. I’m sure of it, 
*cause that was when me and Skeet was 
just leavin’ there to walk home. And when 
Skeet stopped in at his place a few minutes 
later, and asked his old woman could he 
come all the way home with me, she car- 
ried on somethin’ fierce. ‘Why, hell, it’s 
quarter past two now,’ she says. And I 
looked at their clock, partickler, and I see 
it was.” 


“c AIT—let me think,” Pussy 

waved her hand. “I’ve got it. 

It all fits in—badge and everything. 

Oh, this is too rich! Billy simply must 
be'in on this. Wait!” 

In the next room she shook and pounded 
judiciously and finally Bill sat up. 

“Where’s the fire?” he asked. “Oh, 
it’s you, Pussy. What’s up? I must 
have dropped off here a second. My 
gosh, is that clock right? It can’t be!” 

“Oh, Bill, wake up,” cried Pussy. 
“Such a lovely joke on us. That man 
that took our car—” 

“T hear the car now,” said Bill. “Yep, 
that’s her. Good old Sam!” 

There was a groan of brakes outside, 
the door burst open, and Sam, the punc- 
tilious stumbled into a chair. 

Lena sat up straight, and rubbed her 
eyes. The lady and the man and Sam 
were all talking at once, and somebody 
else was shouting from the next room. 
Pa’s room—why, it was Pa in there. Oh, 
what had they done to Pa? She screamed 
once and stopped another cry. 

The lady clapped her hands. “Be 
quiet, everybody,” she said, and her voice 
sounded like a silver trumpet. 

Everybody stopped and waited. 

Pussy ran over to Lena. “Here we’re 
frightening the poor child to death,” she 
said, and she put her arms around Lena. 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica 








pessssesetstsscsssttirs 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “‘No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica. 
May the time soon come when every- 
one will feel it is an important part of 
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This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands of studentsthe way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonica 
is one instrument which anyonemay easily 
learn to play. And millions of people the 
world over know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and 
satisfaction. 





Poscccccsccesstssssesstesesesssssetetie? 





Get a Hohner Harmonica foday and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your dea'er is 
out of copies write: M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
232,114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L, C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
8t. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway Bafialo, Ellicott Square 


Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 




















when SUNSET-dyed 
Perfect Results! 


SuNsET makes “made 
overs” like new in 
beautiful, fast colors. 

Nospecial dye-pot 
needed—SuNSET is 
clean to use—no 
messy powder—no 
stained hands—no 
spoiled utensils. 

Dyes cotton, silk, 
wool or mixed goods 
same shade in one 
dye bath. Let the 
SuNsET cake prove 
to you that it does 
better, easier, quicker 
home dyeing. 

Be sure to get SUN- 
seT. Ifyour dealer tries 
to substitute, write us 
for colors wanted. 


NortH AMERICAN DYE 
CORPORATION 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Dept. 89 fe) 
NO 5 


RS 15¢ O8 wine 
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Lena ran—her little bare feet thumping 
across the floor under her scanty night- 
gown, and the gay silk scarf trailing after 
her. 

“Now, Sam,” Pussy commanded. 

Sam spoke slowly. “Ma’am, 





“Ducky, your father’s in the next room, | 
Fall safe in his bed. His arm hurts him, | 
© and he needs you. Run in there and talk 


© tohim.” 
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j that | 
sheriff—that guy that called himself a | 


sheriff and stopped the car—why, he was- | 


n’t no more a sheriff than I am!” 


“What?” yelled Bill, but Pussy mo- 


tioned him to be silent. 


“I was supposed jest to take this guy | 


to the town, you remember, sir? Well, 
we no more’n gets started before he pokes 
that gun of his into my ribs and tells me 
to make full speed through the town, and 
to keep goin’ till he tells me to stop. An’ 
I did, natchelly. When we gets to the 
town, I opens her up wide, and did we go 
through? A good many citizens was out 
—quite a few for that time of night, | 
thought. But nobody offered to stop us. 
Well, I only suspicioned maybe I’d picked 
up 2 boss bootlegger, or some such. The 
truth didn’t even come to me then. You 
see—” 

“i know,” said Pussy, “go on.” 

“I never seen such roads as we struck 
the other side of the town. Right up in 
the air they was, with a drop down into 
nothin’ waitin’ around each bend. I tell 
you, sir, my heart was in my mouth, but 
he never let me slack up once! Finally, 
after about twenty miles of that, I see a 
string of red and green lights down in a 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


valley. And I realized we was nearin’ the | 
main line of the railroad, you see, sir. I | 


began to get a glimmer, then—” 


| 
“Oh, don’t spoil it,” cried Pussy. ‘‘Go 


es ES, ma’am. So this guy speaks 

again for the first time since we 

left the town. Pretty sweet voice he has, 

too. ‘Drive to that sidin’ down there,’ 

he says. ‘You gotta make it in ten 

minutes, see?’ And that gun punches me 
in the ribs.” 

“Well, did you make it in ten?” asked 
Bill. 

“Yes, sir. I made it in eight. It took 
some goin’, but the car done noble, sir. 
And when we gets to the tracks, my friend 
yells, ‘Stop!’, addin’ a few choice names 
he knows. Then he hops out and grabs 


his bundle from off the floor in back, where | 


he threw it, you remember—” 
“Yes, I remember,” said Pussy, wiggl- 
ing her left ankle. 


“And up rushes the express train, the | 


through train to the coast, sir. Seems she 
slows up there a bit for the sidin’-—Well, 
blest if this guy don’t grab at that little 





ladder-like on the baggage car, and, bam! | 


the train goes by, and him hangin’ onto 
it, like a flea on a race-horse. 
tumbles—it’s the hold-up guy, himself!’’ 


“By jings,” said Bill, and sat down | 


weakly on the cot. 
side him, and took hold of his hand. 


Pussy sat down be- 


Then I | 


“That’s what I was trying to tell you, | 


darling,” she chortled. 
“And them handcuffs, sir,” Sam fairly 


yelled it—“they was the swag—the pay- | 


roll!” 

“Oh, my God,” said Bill. 

And then Pussy couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 
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Home Made lceCream 


IS Safe VA 
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ys ) the rich cream, the pure 
flavorings or ripe fruits of 

home frozen dainties there is 
only deliciousness, nourish- 
ment, enjoyment and safety. 
And that delicacy of flavor, that 
extreme smoothness of texture which 
everyone desires are especially insured 
in home made ice creams and sherbets. 


Plan this season to own a freezer 
and have Home Made Ice Cream any 
time you wish, then you will know that it is pure and safe. 

The New Design White Mountain Freezer with its famed 
“triple motion” principle produces ice cream of wonderful 
smoothness—and freezes it quickly. 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











The New Design 
Triple Motion 
WHITE 


MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 
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Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Eliminates dandruff, dirt, oiliness. Invigorates 
scalp, helps circulation. This means strong, 
healthy hair; soft, silky, glossy. Keeps hair wavy 
for days. Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, 
orderly; never unruly. Men, women, children use 
it. Any drug store. Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, III. 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 


TRADE ™_MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise { 
genuine. Your druggist A {¢ 

has them, or can get them for you. » r 

PREPARED ONLY BY L - 
JAMES H. STEDMAN F 
Hoxton, London, Eng. & 



































Rock-A-Bye 
Combination 


Stand and Swing 
White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere in 
house, on porch or on lawn. 
Sa‘e. At dealers or byexpress. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffingwell Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















wing No.4 
Complete $622 


















[RRITATING RASHES 


For quick, lasting relief from 
itching and burning, doctors prescribe 
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The Land of Romance 


Egypt of Cleopatra and the 
Pharaohs —of silver nights and 


beautiful women. From this 

country of mystery and enchant- 

ment, we bring you the genuine 
AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 
AUBURN 


a tine for the hair made from the very 
finest quality Egyptian Henna. This 
remarkable preparation is used for 
Heuna packs, tints and rinses. It will 
give your hair a glorious golden or 
copper tinge. Amami Auburn is abso- 
lutely harmless, and its unrivalled suc- 
cess is due to the excellent quality of 
the leaves used and the special process 
by which they are treated. Full instruc- 
tions on package. For sale at all drug 
or dept. stores or send 25c. to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471,48 Warren Street, New York 


Have you tried Amami Shampoo 


and Lemon Rinse? 25¢. 
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MONEY 


on furniture and 


floor coverings 
thru your 


Local Dealer and, 


Peck Hills. 


By reducing overhead for maker 
and dealer, Peck & Hills service 
enables you to choose from the 
finest furniture and floor cover- 
ings and save money. A Signed 
Card of Introduction from your 
local dealer admits you, or he will 
show you our catalog. If he can- 
not serve you, write us for names 
of dealers near you who can. Ad- 
dress nearest house, Peck & Hills 
Furniture Company, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture & Floor Coverings 


COAST TO COAST SERVICE 





















We sell and deliver 
through retail 
dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains plan in 
detail and tells how 
to care for home 
furnishings. Write 
for Booklet S-5 
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“‘Lena,” she cried, ‘‘come here!”’ 
Lena came flying, buttoning her little 

faded gingham dress on her as she ran. 

“Ducky, bring me that bundle clear 
down—mind you—at the bottom of the 
hamper. No, you men sit still!” 

“My, it’s little, but it’s awful heavy—”’ 
Lena’s voice was almost lost in the depths 
of the hamper. ‘Here it is.” She pulled 
it out. It looked like a little flour sack, 
with a big black printing on it—ORO— 
7825—GOLD, it said. 

“Oh, my God,” said Bill, again! 

“Don’t you see what it is, Billy?” cried 
the lady triumphantly. 

“Yes, I see what it 1s,” said Bill, faintly. 
“But it doesn’t convey any message to 
my brain. How did it get there?” 

“Well, you see, darling,” said the lady, 
| “that man had such a cruel face—” 
| “What man?” 
| “Don’t be stupid, dear—the one we 
| thought was the sheriff.” 
| “But, Pussy, you couldn’t see his face.” 
| “Now, Bill, please! Don’t tell me I’ve 

acquired one of these ‘Be specific,’ hus- 





it was cruel? There was something— 
something tigerish—-about his voice. It 
just made me wish the poor devil he was 
after would get away. But didn’t 
really do anything about it until after he 
began to swear so, you know—” 

“T begin to see light,” said Bill grimly. 

“So, when he did swear so, I ran back 
to the car, you remember, and he yelled 
at me in his sweet way, not to touch the 
handcuffs? Well, I just said to myself, 
“You shan’t snap them on anybody’s wrist, 
smarty, and so I—” she laughed. 

“Tell it all, woman,” said Bill. 

“Well, I took hold of the bundle—just 
took hold of it, you know, and this heavy 
thing rolled out. He had that filthy old 
sweater just wrapped around it loosely. | 
could tell by the feel of it that it was metal, 
all right. It never occurred to me that it 
wasn’t handcuffs. I only thought it was 
such a good chance to get even. So | 
picked up the roll of knives and forks 
that lay right on top in the hamper, and | 
wrapped them up in that old sweater, 
quick. It made just the same size bundle. 











And then I dropped this thing into the 
hamper, and told Sam to take the hamper | 
out and into the house. I had to work 
fast, though,” she breathed. 


ILL sat speechless, but Sam roared 

out, “And that guy’ll be huggin’ 
them knives and forks all the way to 
California!” 

Then Bill roared, too. And Pussy’s 
delicious gurgling laugh joined in. Lena 
had to laugh, too. She didn’t know why, 
exactly, but it was fun. 

Even poor Dutchy got out of bed and 
came shuffling in. “What’s that you say 
about the pay sack?” he wheezed. 

The lady called Pussy dried her eyes. 

“Here, Lena, give this to your daddy,” 
she said, and handed Lena the little flour- 
like sack again. “Tell him to take care of 
it until it’s called for. We'll stop in at 
the mine on our way to Piny Ridge, and 
tell them you saved it for them. I hardly 
believe you'll be out of a job after all, Mr. 
Harnsberger.” 

““No’m, I guess I got one cinched now,” 
Dutchy agreed, dubiously. 

“And now we really must be going,” 
said Pussy. 
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bands! Did I have to see his face to know | 
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Every stain 
vanishes! 


THESE stains, marks and un- 
sightly incrustations, how hard 
they used to be to scrub off! But 
this task is no longer unpleasant, 
for Sani-Flush cleans the toilet 
bowl and leaves it glistening 
white. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, then flush. Doesn't 
it sparkle like new? 

The sparkling cleanliness of 
Sani-Flush reaches even the hid- 
den trap, where you can’t get 
with a brush. Makes it clean 
too. And banishes all foul odors. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Keep Sani-Flush handy. 
Important! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for 
full-sized can. 30c in Far West, 
35c in Canada. 





Reg US Par OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 






Canton, Ohio th 











A successful shave is | 
made up of three things — | 


a good brush, 
a good lather, 
and a good razor. 



















We will supply the first 
requirement with a 


>, WHITING- 
.) ADAMS 


4 
“ Vulcan 

~* Rubber Cemented 
Shaving Brush 


The othertwoare upto you. 
Thisfamous name ona shav- 
FA ing brushis a guarantee that 
you are getting a good brush. 














BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 


WHITING-ADAMS | 









Sani-Flush | 
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Oh, dear, the lady had her furs on again, 
» and Sam was carrying the robes out to the 
F car, purring out there in the road. And 
‘look—the sun was shining, yes, all pink, 
‘over the canyon wall. 

“Good-bye, Ducky,” said Pussy, bend- 
bing down. “Why, whatever’s the mat- 
ter?” 

No, the tears just wouldn’t stay back— 
they crawled through Lena’s thin little 
fingers, and one splashed right down on 
the hot stove lid. 

“Oh, I knew you were just a dream, 
and—and I knew I’d wake up when Pa 
came in for breakfast. And now you're 
going away. Oh, I wish you were only a 
dream! And now you’re going away— 
you’re going away!” 
~ “Poor darling!’ The little gold bells 
tinkled close to Lena’s ear, and some- 
thing sweet and soft and cool touched her 
cheek. The lady had kissed her. Well, 
she’d never forget that—never! 

“Don’t—oh, don’t cry, Ducky,” pleaded 
the rich voice.. “Say good-bye.” 

Lena sniffed—then she batted her eyes 
gallantly. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 











Spanish or 


Californian ? 


(Continued from page 15) 


True, many builders and real estate 
men are masquerading whole city blocks 
of houses under the name of Spanish— 
houses which are about as Spanish as a 
New England spinning wheel. But in a 
few places in the Southwest, where the 
great beauty of the Mission fathers’ archi- 
tectural efforts are appreciated to the 
point, almost of reverence, serious at- 
tempts are being made to turn this Span- 
ish influence to practical modern ends. 
Santa Barbara had tasted enough of the 
fruits of sincere Spanish architectural en- 
deavor before the earthquake of 1925 to 
order a full portion immediately after that 
catastrophe. Really splendid things are 
being accomplished by the Plans and 
Planting Committee of the Community 
Arts Association—things which have ex- 
cited the favorable comment of a score of 
authorized critics in qualified publica- 
tions. 

Perhaps Rancho Santa Fe, California, 
is digging deeper into the wells of Spanish 
inspiration than any other community. 
Although the place is scarcely more than 
three years old, wonderful results of 
charming simplicity have already been 
attained. 

It is not only obvious at Rancho Santa 
Fe that a successful effort is being made 
to glorify and modernize the better qual- 
ities of Spanish architecture, but it is 
equally obvious that many other elements 
of early California atmosphere are being 
recreated. 

This g000-acre community of country es- 
tates lies in the northern half of San Diego 
County, just a little off the beloved Camino 
Real of the patient padres. Brave vaqueros 
once rode the sunny hills that climb back 
toward the mountains from the little green 
valley of the San Dieguito. Smiling or- 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 





Absolute assurance of the very best 
of baking results, every time you 
bake, can be yours if you will use 
Calumet Baking Powder. It is the 
highest quality baking powder that 
can be made and it is always the 
same—never fails to do 
its work perfectly. 















BAKING POWDER 


MAKES 
BAKING 
EASIER 


'l It contains two leavening units— 


one begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the 


heat of the oven, 
then both units 
work together. It 
is used exclusively, 
by millions of 
housewives, by the 
big hotels, restau- 
rants, railroads, 
famous chefs and 
noted domes- 
tic scientists. 





SALES 272 TIMES THOSE 





OF ANY OTHER BRAND 














The New F: reely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 

















. 
| A Tycos Fever Thermometer 


is a reassuring instrument to have 
around the house, especially where | 
there are children. Your doctor 
will be glad to tell you how to use 
it, for by its use he may be saved 
unnecessary calls, and assured of 
prompt action and vital informa- 
tion when‘he is really needed 

Careful -workmanship and mi- | 
nute inspection make each Tycos 
Fever Thermometer an instrument | 
to be depended upon. Each hasan | 
individual certificate of accuracy. 
They may be procured at first-class 
drug stores. Get one today and 
place a reliable health guard over 
your home. 

Send for free booklet, “In Child- 
hood, Youth, and Old Age.” 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain, 

Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
Canadian Plant, 

Tycos Building, 
Toronto. 














For Sore Muscles 








rub in Absorbine, Jr.... 


AFTER strenuous use of muscles 
somewhat out of condition, play safe. 
Rub in Absorbine, Jr. A powerful 
liniment, pleasant to use. 


Absorbine, Jr. scattersthe congestion. 

Over night — like magic — the aches 

and soreness disappear. 

Absorbine, Jr. is also a dependable 

antiseptic. Keep it handy-use it freely. 
At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 


PN oxxX0)8 8) inten 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
——EE } 
















W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 


ae Springfield, Mass, 


bottle sent 
on request 





on, 





my - 
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SO easy, 


“It’s mere play to use THIS polish!” 
That’s what you’ll say, once you try ‘‘Seal- 
Fast $1000 Bond Polish’’. Compared to the hard 
labor necessary to apply the polishes you have 
known in the past, it IS mere play. That’s ONE of 
the reasons Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish has gained 
such popularity with every motorist who takes 
care of his car. 

The protective qualities of Seal-Fast $1000 Bond 
Polish—the fact that its use preserves and actually 
prolongs the life and beauty of that expensive Duco, 
Enamel, Lacquer or Varnish coating of your car— 
really do save you many dollars, you’d otherwise 
have to spend for refinishing. 

Besides, you know, it pays to take pride in the looks 
of the “good old bus’’, for just like your clothes and 
shoes, your car has much to do with the impressions 
you make, socially, as well as in your business 
contacts. 


Price 75c. at any good dealers 


To show you just how 
easy it is to get wonder- 
ful results with Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish, we’) 
be glad to send you a dem- 
onstration sample. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


$1,000 BOND 
POLISH | 





BOWES SEAL FAST CORPORATION, MERS. 





BOWES OAKLAND COMPANY 
2419 Broadway 
Oakland, California. 
GENTLEMEN: The enclosed roc (dime or 
stamps) is to cover packing and postage. Please 
oe ‘. at once a trial sample of your $1000 Bond 
olish. 


DEALERS: Write for Display material 
and literature. 
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chards flourished in the deep rich soil and 
bright sunshine. At the home of old Don 
Juan Maria Osuna at carnival time, the 
dons and senoritas gathered from miles 
about for outdoor games and dancing. 
The annual rodeo and the sighting of a 
Yankee trading vessel were other signals 
for festive occasions. 

Crops were abundant, herds multiplied, 
and life was carefree. One writer says 
that the most serious business of Don Juan 
Osuna and his spirited cronies was to pass 
the time pleasantly and joyously. 

Today men with vision are reviving, on 
the very spot made romantic by the color- 
ful lives of the Spanish dons, such ele- 
ments of early California atmosphere as 
will fit logically into the scheme of modern 
existence. 

You will find, for instance, the same 
smiling orchards; for Rancho Santa Fe, 
viewed from a material standpoint, is a 
successful community of country estates 
where orchards are planted for income. 

You will find the same spirit of joyous 
living; with gorgeous landscapes, brilliant 
sunshine, mountains on one side and the 
sea on the other, where is there room for 
sadness? 

In architecture and landscaping you 
vill find a marked tendency toward the 
__simple and sensible plans of California’s 
first Spanish inhabitants. In fact the 
ancient pepper trees planted by Don Juan 
Osuna’s own hands now cast their shad- 
ows across the patio of a modern Rancho 
Santa Fe-an. And the hacienda of Don 
Juan’s son, reconstructed upon the origi- 
nal adobe walls and true to type in every 
detail of line, color and proportion, is now 
the proud home of another modern lover 
of enduring beauty. 

The architectural excellence of the 
homes and community buildings at 
Rancho Santa Fe is due to sincere and 
careful planning and rigid control. That, 
by the way, seems to be the only way to 
preserve the charm of the Spanish influ- 
ence. Turn an indiscriminate public 
loose to choose its own architecture and 
you are apt to have a motley array of 
Spanish, English, Colonial and maybe 
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Hindu mixed into a block with othe, 
houses not worthy of any name. 


Members of the Rancho Santa Fe archi) 
tectural staff not only studied examplespy 
of early architecture in the old missions > 





presidios and haciendas of California buh 
toured Mexico, Cuba and Spain to gatherp 
inspiration at its very source. Hundred} 


of photographs were taken; sketches off 


interesting fragments were made. And . 
these authentic bits of charming Spanish 


architectural detail are available to any 


who may choose to become a part of thisf 


unique Spanish-flavored community. 


You will find at Rancho Santa Fe thef 
same penchant for simplicity that marked 


the efforts of the padre builders; bold, 
massive, picturesque walls depending on 
perfect proportion for character rather 
than decoration; low-pitched tile roofs, 
deep seated doorways and_ windows, 
beautiful grilles where grilles are suit«ble, 
expansive and brightly-colored patios sur- 
rounded sometimes by arched corridors 
and sometimes by simple porticos after 
the fashion of the true hacienda. 


ee today has the same 
brilliant sunshine, the same gentle 
sea breezes, the same geography and 
topography as in the days of the dons. 
These things have a bearing on wisely 
planned architecture, now as then. 

In broad patios that drink in the sun, in 
carefully planned windows that command 
thrilling landscape vistas and in many 
other ways, due regard has been given to 
these factors in the modern architecture 
at Rancho Santa Fe. 

Because of vastly changed methods of 
living, however, wide departures have 
been made in other phases. The rich 
background of early California atmos- 
phere has been incorporated but the 
whole has been thoroughly modernized. 

Call it Spanish if you wish, or Spanish- 
Colonial, or Mission, but is it not, thus 
modernized, really just Californian archi- 
tecture? And, isn’t it, after all, a shame 
that there aren’t more places like Rancho 
Santa Fe where you can’t build anything 
else? 








The Crimson Pearl 


(Continued from page 18) 


you going to do about it?’ 

“Not very much,” said Daventry 
quietly, “But what I do will be decisive. 
First of all I should like to take you back 
a good many years—twenty-five, in fact. 
You came to this island much in the same 
manner as now, I believe, and you found 
my father a hospitable man, and always 
eager for the sight of a new face. You 
wormed your way into his confidence, 
actuated by an interesting tale you had 
heard from a talkative Kanaka. There 
was a pearl, a valuable pearl, and once 
my father very rashly showed it to you. 
It fired your desire immediately, and, but 
for the presence of my mother, you would 
have snatched it from him there and then, 
and killed him as he stood. But you were 
careful. You returned to your schooner, 


| 
| 
| “Well,” he said doggedly, “What are 





and made all ready for sailing that night. 


And after dark you came up to the bun- 
galow, just as you had been in the habit 
of doing every night for a week, for a 
smoke and a yarn, and perhaps a game of 
cards. My father was alone, and you 
mentioned the pearl. You asked to see it 
again, but he had grown cautious, and a 
little distrustful of you, I think, and he 
put you off. That settled things, and 
you pulled out a pistol and swore that 
you would shoot if he did not give up the 
pearl at once. 

“My father was no coward, and he 
sprang at you at once. You fired, and he 
fell. My mother was in her bedroom, ana 
shé rushed out and opened the door of 
the lounge room. And the first thing she 
saw was the thin stream of red that came 
from the wound in my father’s head, and 
you standing over him with the weapon 
still smoking in your hand. She screamed 
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5 Off OU HAVE sometimes stood in the sheltered 
NG clasp of California’s hills, with the tang of 
i the sea in the air and rural loveliness all 
about you, and you have wanted to build a home 
there—to make California’s natural beauty and 
peace and charm a part of your daily life. 


But practical considerations—lack of conven- 
iences, congenial neighbors, opportunity for recrea- 
tion and social intercourse —have kept you in the 
shadow of the city’s confusion. 


Rancho Santa Fe has changed all this. Here in 
the very heart of California’s broad areas of beauty 
and romance —30 miles north of San Diego —is 
being created a community of income-producing 
country estates. 


Land is offered in various-sized units, to suit your 
investment desires. Purchase prices are low, but 
every purchaser is required to plant permanent 
groves of fruit trees, or build a home. 


: Architecture of homes must conform to estab- 
lished artistic standards. An architectural staff has 
searched the Latin countries of the world for 
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“So it was that there in the sheltered clasp of the sunny hills . . 
with the tang of the sea to stir their blood .. . they reared the 
rafters of their home.”—JOHN STEVEN MCGROARTY 


‘ MAY 1927] 
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in “The Endless Miracle of California’”’ 


charming bits of authentic detail to embellish 
Rancho Santa Fe homes. Many quaint and appeal- 
ing examples are already found in the Guest House 
and other buildings of Community Center. 


All units in the 9000-acre project go forward in 
development together. You can not have an idle 
neighbor speculating on your investment. Over 
$4,000,000 has already been spent in development 
and $10,000,000 will have been spent within a 
few years. 


As income-producing horticultural acreage, 
Rancho Santa Fe will satisfy the most cautious 
business mind. And as a place to “rear the rafters 
of your home,” natural conditions of climate and 
topography and wise restrictions of architecture 
and landscaping present a well-nigh irresistible 
appeal to all who crave the soul-satisfying character 
of rural life. 


A copy of “The Endless Miracle of California” 
by John Steven McGroarty, telling the romantic 
story of Rancho Santa Fe, will be sent on request. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail to 


Rancho Santa Fe 


San Diego County, California 
Address: L. G. Sinnard, Manager 





SPECIAL OFFERING: 


Certain choice acreage, hitherto reserved 
for special development, is now 
available. 














Please Send Mr. McGroarty’s Story of 
Rancho Santa Fe. 
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ips SAPOLIO the year round to clean, scour and polish gen- 
erally, and when Spring “clean up” time comes you will 
most surely have much less to do 

SaAPoLio is thorough. Sapoxio does not waste. 

Just one cake of Sapoxio does a tremendous amount of clean- 
ing. Does it with true economy of time and labor. 

Use Sapouio and dinginess vanishes quickly from pantry 
shelves and out-of-the-way dark corners. Light painted wood- 
{ work, door and window trim, the painted furniture now so pop- 
| ular—all are easily and thoroughly cleaned with Sapotio. 





Sapouio takes less effort than ordinary cleansers; it does 
not harm the hands. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


wSAPOLIO 


For THE 
Children: 
Send 2-cent 
stamp for the 
cut-out of 
Spottess Town 










BLUE BAND 


SILVER WRAPPER 
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and fainted; there was the sound of hur. 
ried footsteps outside, and you turned 
and fled at once, not daring to stay to 
reap your red harvest. 

“But you have never forgotten the 
pearl, Ensor, and the thousands it means, 
have you?” 

Ensor had shrunk into his chair, and 
his eyes, as they looked into Daventry’s, 
were like those of a hunted beast. Pres- 
ently he spoke, and his voice was hoarse 
and strained. 

“Tt was an accident!” he cried. 

“It was not!” rapped out Daventry 
coming to his feet, with the carefully sup- 
pressed excitement fighting its way into 
his eyes, “It was not. It was deliberate 
murder. My mother has told me the 
story again and again, and I have sworn 
a hundred times, if ever you crossed my 
path, Ensor—I would give you the pearl!” 

“Give me the pearl?” whispered Ensor, 
hardly crediting his ears. 

“Yes,” cried Daventry, “Exactly where 
you gave it to me!” 

With a single gesture he swept the hat 
from his head, and Ensor struggled to his 
feet with a choking cry on his pallid !ips, 
and with eyes that dilated with fear. On 
Daventry’s forehead was the shape of a 
pearl—in red. 

“You see?’ went on Daventry, his 
voice shaking with a cold fury. “I was 
born a few days after that tragic episode. 
And ever since I have been forced to bear 
the brand of your infamy! The shock of 
that sight, and its effect on my mother— 
and I have gone through life like this. I 
have been forced to live here, at the very 
end of the earth, too sensitive to travel 
and mix with the company I yearned for. 
I have been forced to wait here and brood. 
And can’t you imagine, Ensor, how much 
hate the years have brought me for the 
man who caused all! this? Can’t you sce 
why I am so anxious to place a mark on 
your own forehead—in red?” 

But Ensor, cowering backwards could 
speak no word, could make no movement 
—keeping his eyes fixed as one fascinated 
on the weapon that Daventry grasped 
with a hand now ominously steady. 





In the Land of 
Long Pig 
(Continued from page 35) 


I was destined to see more of Sakobi 
He was a huge black giant whose spe- 
cial privilege it was to peel potatoes and 
perform similar odd jobs about the cabin 

or the galley. 

This could truly be called a privilege, 
for it included also the scavenger rights, 
which constituted no mean concession to 
a hungry native on a vessel where indis- 
posed passengers often left half their din- 
ner untouched, and it gave him a consider- 
able standing among his fellows. Having 
consumed the choicer tid-bits himself, he 
would call his favorites from the crew with 
a series of throaty bellowings, and despite 
the frantic protests of the Chinese cook, 
would distribute his favors to them 
through the pantry window in the lofty 
manner of an emperor disbursing largesse 
among his courtiers. 
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THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 


7 OA RED mG E Sige 2 aa 





You motor in the shade 


of evergreen trees 


firs cool forest roads are a constant joy to the motorist who vaca- 
tions in the Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound and British 
Columbia. Day after day may be spent upon paved or excellently sur- 
faced highways bordered and canopied mile after mile by giant evergreens. 
Abounding in shady and inviting picnic spots with no “Keep Off” 
signs! With crystal springs and streams of cold mountain water nearby. 
All in ideal summer weather — for all days are “at June” dur- 
ing the summer months here. Excessive heat is unknown. The 
average temperature from May to September is 60 degrees. 

There is no finer out-door land in all the world than the mar- 
velous spring-and-summer country of the Pacific Northwest. 
From the towering white mountains above to the blue waters 
of an inland sea below, it is full of vacation delights. An en- 
tire summer will not exhaust its luring vacation attractions. 


Six hospitable cities will welcome you to the Evergreen Playground. 
Helpful bureaus of Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C., will assist you in your vacation plans. They 
will tell you how best to see such places of interest as Rainier 
National Park, Hoods Canal, Snoqualmie Pass, Monte Cristo, Big Four, 
San Juan Islands, Mt. Baker National Forest, Vancouver Island, Capilano 
Canyon, Grouse Mountain and a hundred other places of scenic fame. 

Write today for illustrated booklet,“ THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND.” It will 


help you plan your trip more easily. Address 213 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


TACOMA: SEATTLE : BELLINGHAM 
EVERETT: VANCOUVER: VICTORIA 


NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER 
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KNOW the time and money saving 
advantages of dial scale 


Because the Fairbanks dial is so easily 
read— because weighing is handled 
with as much speed as loads can be 
moved on and off the platform—be- 
cause fewer men can take ‘care of the 
weighing in shorter time, hundreds of 
concerns are saving money with Fair- 


banks Dial Scales. 


All the accuracy of Fairbanks beam 
scales, known and respected the world 
over, is in the Fairbanks Dial Scale— 
plus the added convenience of the 
easy-reading Fairbanks dial that makes 
possible accurate “split-second” weigh- 
ing by even the most inexperienced 


weighman. 


Weight is read directly on the dial. 
Tare beam provides for instant read- 
The simplicity 
throughout this scale assures greater 


ing of net weights. 


durability and sustained accuracy. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 


Los Angeles, Calif.......... 423 East Third St. 
Preeme, Calf. .......... .. 1827 Inyo Street 
Portland, Ore...... East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash......... 550 First Avenue South 
Spokane, Wash.........518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash.......... 432 Perkins Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah .... 14Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Spear and Harrison Sts. 


General Offices: Chicago 
Branches in 40 principal cities 
of the United States 





WEIGHING 

















The Fairbanks Dial 
Seale illustrated is 
built in sizes of 1,000 
and 2,000 Ibs. capac- 
ities. Other Fairbanks 
Dial Scales for every 
requirement. 


ASA 11.31 

















convenience; dining and sleeping car service. 


11 Broadway 


HE land of thrills, mystery, beauty—where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 
It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September—the climate is invigorating. 
In South Africa you find modern civilization and 
colorful native village life. Beautiful botanical gar- 
dens, game reserves and primeval forests— 
Towering mountains, the spacious veld, up-to-date 


cities, mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks, Kaffir Kraals. The great 
modern gold and diamond mines—the barbaric warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel in South 
Africa—the land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
Write for free;booklet, “Tour South Africa,” or send 12c (to cover post- 
age) for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, “Cape of Good Hope.” 
SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


New York City 
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“He’s a bit nutty,” said the engineer, 
“but he’s a good boy and a mighty fine 
seaman. I’ve never known a man, white 
or black, as handy with a rope as he is, 
Why, he used to have a government posi- 
tion in Suva, and they say he’s the best 
public hangman they ever had!” 

In the late afternoon, one day out, the 
lumpy green island of Ovalau rose up 
from the depths before us, and we skirted 
its barrier reef in search of an opening. 

The skipper, who had remained con- 
stantly upon the bridge throughout the 
voyage, became strangely animated. 
Every now and then he would rush to the 
back rail to look over with an air of great 
concentration and concern, as thoug}: to 
reassure himself that we hadn’t lost the 
rudder. Then he would dash to the wheel 
again, and send us off upon a new tangent. 
To one unfamiliar with the region, his 
performances often appeared a trifle ab- 
surd, but the chart was a maze of dots and 
lines that marked the lurking places of 
innumerable coral-beds, and many a 
rusted hulk on the atolls we passed bore 
mute testimony to the dangers of local 
navigation. 


HE bell from the bridge tinkled 
“slow ahead,” and the engincer 
leaped to his controls. 

With a great, sweeping turn we ne- 
gotiated the narrow passage where a 
stream of fresh water from the island had 
discouraged marine coral-builders, and 
maneuvered shoreward toward Levuka, 
the oldest white settlement in Fiji. It 
dated back to 1835, to the days of the 
whalers and cannibals, and it once had 
been the European capital, but with the 
transference of the seat of government to 
Suva, it had become but a trading post, 
basking in dreams of the past. 

To look upon it was to understand its 
charm, to sense its fascination for the 
voyage-weary seamen of the old whaling 
days, even to feel that urge which so often 
prompted them to leave their ships and 
linger. 

“Yep,” agreed the engineer, when | 
voiced these sentiments. “Lots of ’em 
used to desert. It was a great place in 
them times. Every building on the water- 
front was a grog-shop. We used to bring 
the Crown Prosecutor himself home in a 
wheelbarrow every Saturday night and 
lock him up as drunk and disorderly.” 

Today, with the fading of its glory, 
Levuka supported only two “pubs,” but 
they seemed to satisfy present demands. 

At some late hour of the night—a night 
rendered unholy by the grinding of the 
steam-winch, the shouting of native steve- 
dores, and the general confusion attendant 
upon the loading of even the smallest 
ship—I was awakened by an old gentle- 
man who staggered into my narrow state- 
room, set down a suit-case, and without 
undressing proceeded to climb into my 
berth. 

“This place is occupied,” I protested. 

“Zat so?” he replied, evidently not 
locating my voice correctly. “Something 
funny about zish one, too.” 

And he settled himself philosophically 
to make the best of it. But this was too 
much in the way of intimacy, and crawling 
out from beneath him, I made my way 
on deck, still in the B.V.D.’s in which I 
had retired. There, on duty at the winch, 
I found Sakobi. He was still glorious in 
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Summer-time 


Travel... 


Again this year Southern 
Pacific offers reduced round- 
trip fares to the east. Plan 
your summertrips now. Take 
advantage of the big savings 
in travel costs. Any Southern 
Pacific agent will gladly help 
you plan your itinerary. 


to the East... 


Great For Example: roundtrip to 

Atlanta, Georgia ; $ 113.60 

Atlantic City,N.J. . ‘ ; 153.34 

outes [aan : : :. ae 

—— Gwe -« , 5 124.92 

cago . e e e 90.30 

° Cleveland, Ohio ; ; j 112.86 

for transcontinental Columbus, Ohio ©  : 112-80 

Denver, Colo. i ‘ ‘ ; 67.20 

travel a2e¢@¢ Detroit, Mich. F ; . 109.92 

Houston, Texas ; e F 75.60 

avana, Cuba . 5 ‘ 170.70 

: kson ville, Fla. . |. 124.68 

It costs no more to go one _ ited, 63-hour, extra fare flyer. perenne: —.. ; 75.60 

Knoxville, Tenn. . ‘ é 113.60 

wae amas mneiiees sxcame Overland Route, Lake Ta- Louisville, Ky. =. . (105.88 
T = e ° : empnis, enn. e ° . a 

pao c INorthwes oer. panes oe a via Minneapolis, Minn. < 91.90 

° ( Ym iCa- ew Orleans, La : -40 

: ; eden an naha to Chica New YorkCity,N.¥. . 151.70 

Sunset: San Francisco via go. San Francisco Overland Niagara Falls, N. Y. 124.92 

Los Angeles and El Paso to Limited, 63-hour, extra fare . Philadel phia, Pa. —— 149.22 

New Orleans. Sunset Limit- transcontinental aristocrat. Ho nt gt = 

ed, famed round the world. — Shasta: California to Paci- St. Louis, § ee, ss 85.60 
; . t. Pau inn. 2 ‘ ° 2 

Golden State: Los Angeles fic Northwest and east over San Antonio; Texas, or snes 
viaElPasoto KansasCityand Northern Lines. The Shasta = < * ' 


Chicago. Golden State Lim- 
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Opening sale dase, re aly 
thereafter until 
Return before San oe 31. 














and‘3 other trains. 


ern Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 






CIRCLE TOUR 


—around the United States 
slightly higher fare than 
via direct routes. Ask 
about this greatest 
summer travel 
bargain. 
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Rockies at their best 


JASPER 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


A Scenic Wonderland of sub- 
lime beauty, in the heart of the 


Canadian Rockies, to whisk your 
vacation spirits to new heights 
this summer! 

Here is golfing de luxe, ona 
perfect 18-hole mountain course, 
and all other outdoor recreations 
— in a setting of monster peaks 
ed with tumbling glaciers 
and mirror-lakes. It is America’s 
most impressive vacation trip. 

And the marvelous scenery of 
the Triangle Tour to and from 
soaper National Park are added 
wonders! The steamer voyage 
through the famous fjord-ways of 
the Inside Passage, the rail trip 
up the picturesque Skeena, Jasper, 
Mt. Edith Cavell, mighty Mt. 
tobson, monarch of the Canadian 
Rockies —all these are added to 
make your holiday at Jasper more 
delightful ! 

Excellent accommodations are pro- 
vided at Jasper Park Lodge. Rates, 
$7.50 a day and up, American Plan. 


jewell 


Low Summer Round Trip fares East 
via Triangle Tour and Jasper 
National Park. Ask about special per- 
sonally conducted tour to Washington, 
D. C., New York and New England, 
leaving San Francisco, June 25, 
returning via the Canadian Rockies. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway System in America 


H.R BULLEN 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 
A. B. HOLTORP 
122 - rd St., Portland 


W. J. GILKERSON 
689 Market Street 
San Francisco 
J. F. McGUIRE 
1329 - 4th Ave., Seattle 


Please send me full information 
about Jasper National Park, the 
Triangle Tour and popular Alaska 
side-trips. SUNSET 3 
Name Se 


Address 


> 
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yachting-cap and gee-string, but as he 
saw my costume, his eyes dilated with a 
new ambition. 

He came and fingered it covetously. 
He asked its price. He tried to borrow it. 
He even suggested a trade, offering me 
first his breech-clout and finally his much- 
prized yachting-cap. 

But I declined—even with his flea-comb 
thrown in as a premium. After all, this 
was intimacy, too. 

In the morning, after a slight venture 
through a wide but reef-sheltered expanse 
of sea, we were again crawling along the 
coast of Viti Levu, the main island of the 
archipelago. 

The climate had become more dry—for 
the hills behind Suva rob the southeast 
trade-winds of their moisture, leaving the 
northern side of the same land in long 
periods of drouth—and the luxuriant 
jungle of the windward shores had given 
place to a grassy country that made the 
towering mountains seem the more wild 
and rugged. Even the cocoanut palms, 
which grew in a scraggly fringe along the 
beach, had suffered a recent insect blight, 
and their gaunt trunks, with plumage 
faded to a sickly gray, intensified the ef- 
fect of loneliness and desolation. 

Here or there, however, when a stream 
trickled down from the hills, one found a 
fertile valley where representatives of a 
big Australian concern had settled to 
plant cane and establish a mill, and there 
we stopped from time to time to exchange 
machinery or canned goods for the sugar 
that constitutes Fiji’s principal crop. But 

one saw few natives in such places, for the 
Fijians themselves stayed mostly in the 
interior, leaving labor to East Indian 
coolies imported by the British under the 
now-extinct system of indenture. 

“The blacks from the coast all go to 
sea,” explained the engineer, “and you’ve 
got to dig inland to see the mountain 
people.” 





O at each stop I went ashore to make 

inquiries about getting into the inte- 
rior. The white men at the sugar-stations, 
however, seemed to know little about it 
and to care less. 

“Eh? You want to see a native vil- 
lage?” they would ask, slightly puzzled. 
“Why, I dare say you’d find one about 
ten miles or so back of that mountain. 
No; I’ve never been there myself. But 
it seems to me I heard of somebody going 
there once. Rather a queer chap, I be- 
lieve—a writer or something.” 

All that day and the next we skirted the 
rugged coast. Upon the map in my atlas 
at home, Fiji had been but a speck in the 
Pacific Ocean, too small even for the daub 
of pink that might have classified it as a 
part of the British Empire. In reality— 
like the many other specks that dotted the 
South Seas—it stood for a whole cluster of 
islands, in this case some 250 of them, 
ranging in size from real specks to great 
hulking chunks of land a hundred miles 
across. The total area of Fiji amounts 
to 7083 square miles—something above 
that of the Hawaiian group—and this 
mainland of Viti Levu itself had a terri- 
tory of 4053, with mountains that rose a 
good four thousand feet above sea-level. 

On the. evening of the third day we 
pulled up at the mouth of a brown tropical 
river, and anchored far out upon the mud 
flats to await the tide. 
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Realize the Dream 
of Your Lifetime! 


HO has not dreamt 
of a cruise in the 
sunny Mediterranean and 
a visit to its lands so fasci- 
natingly replete with ro- 
mance, history and legend? 


You can afford to go this sum- 
mer! 


And, in addition, you can visit 
Norway—the scenic wonderland 
of the world with its awe-inspir- 
ing fjords—marvelous moun- 
tain scenery—picturesque vil- 
lages and towns. 


CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE 


TO NORWAY AND THE 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


leaves New York July 2, 1927 on the 
specially chartered, superbly appointed 
Cunard liner ‘‘Lancastria”’ for a 52-day 
wonder trip embracing Spain, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, the Riviera— 
then Sweden, Norway, Scotland and 
northern Germany. European stop- 
overs. 

Think of it! You can enjoy luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, an ideally ar- 
ranged itinerary and with congenial 
traveling companions at from $600 to 
$1300, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, 
Fees, etc.! 

Can you afford NOT to go? 


Clark’s 8th Cruise Around the World 
leaves New York January 16, 1928 (call- 
ing at Los Angeles, February 2) for a 
most interesting 125-day itinerary. 
$1250 to $3000. 

Clark’s 24th Cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean leaves New York January 25, 
1928, for a 65-day itinerary embracing 
the principal ports. $600 to $1700. 
Proposed South Africa—Ceylon-India 
Cruise, Jan. 25, ’28. $750 to $2000. 





Write, TODAY, for interesting itineraries! 





NO RWAY 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., New York 
Originator of World Cruises 











~for This Quality - ? 


: IMBRELLA 


UMBRELLA EQUIPPED TEN 


end of durable waterproof Olive Drab Tent Fabric. 
Complete with floor, awning, screened and curtained 
window and door, me 





em) NO MONEY- 1 name and sige 2 Pay caly price of 
ent on delivery, We prepay express. er models as low 
$9.40. Send for FREE'catal fale Se. Pasko c prices save you money. 


LE ROY COMPANY 


3943 McDomaxp Ave. TENT St.Louis Mo. 
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Several members of the crew set out in | 
a small boat to attach lanterns to posts or 
trees along the bank, establishing our own 
system of light-houses to guide us up- 
stream in the dark. The rest, for want | 
of other amusement, brought out heavy | 
lines, and baiting them with huge chunks 
of salt meat, fished for the sharks that | 
hovered about us. 

While we waited for the tide, I sat on 
deck that evening with the old gentleman 
who had come aboard tight in Levuka. 

He was a pleasant, garrulous chap, a 
erizzied veteran of the islands who had 
known Fiji since the days of cannibalism, 
and he loved nothing better than to smoke 
his pipe and talk about the old days. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, would you, 
to see that fellow strutting around in cap 
and drawers, that less than fifty years ago | 
he’d have eaten you alive? 

“But that’s a fact. I was down here 
when Fiji was Fiji, and let me tell you, 
these fellows were devils. When the first 
whalers came through here, the cannibals | 
used to put off in their war canoes and | 
chase ’em up and down the coast. And | 
when they got friendly enough with some | 
of us white men to let us land and settle | 
here, they’d come around at night and | 
stick a chunk of human flesh on a fence- 
picket just as a sociable little warning that 
we'd better behave ourselves. 


a HEY were mighty treacherous 
devils, too. They didn’t often 
fight you face to face—unless they 
outnumbered you about forty to one. 
They’d sneak up behind you, and clout | 
you over the head with a club when | 
you didn’t expect it. Oh, you hear a 
lot about their being great warriors and 
all that, but they were just like all savages 
they didn’t take any useless risk. 

“They had a war cry, you know—the 
most blood-curdling thing you ever want 
to hear—but they didn’t shout it as they | 
rushed into battle. As a matter of fact, | 
they sneaked into battle, and let out the | 
whoop after they’d killed a victim. And 
they’d yell just as loud if the victim was | 
2 woman or a child. 

“But once they’d slaughtered the | 
enemy, they were mighty brave heroes. | 
they'd come sailing home with the pris- | 
oners hanging from the mast, and the 
whole village would turn out to welcome 
them and help them torture the poor 
devils. They’d cut out chunks from some 
fellow and eat ’em raw while he writhed 
in agony. Finally when they got through | 
teasing him, they’d pick him up and run 
with him, to smash his brains out against | 
a rock or a tree. Then they’d do him up | 
nicely in banana leaves, and stuff him full | 
of hot stones, and roast him. ’til he was 
done to a turn. 

“Sometimes, if he was somebody im- 
portant, they’d send a few choice morsels 
to the chiefs in the neighboring towns. 
They did that with Baker, the last big mis- 
sionary they murdered. They sent him 
all over the country. You’ve heard that 
yarn, haven’t you? One chief, over in 
Mongondro, happened to get a leg with a 
boot on, and never having seen shoes be- 
fore, he supposed it was part of the white 
man. He boiled that foot for over a week, 
trying to make the leather tender enough 
to eat, and had to give it up as a bad job. 

“Yes, sir, that happened back there 








over those very hills you see.” 
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“MOST SUBLIME 
OF ALL 
EARTHLY SCENES’ 






Grand Canyon National Park 


So world travelers say of this colossal chasm, more than a mile 
cs more than two hundred miles long, and twelve miles 
wide, filled with magnificent rock temples aflame with changing 
colors. See it this summer from the lofty North Rim, reached 
through the enchanting Kaibab National Forest with its thou- 
sands of deer, by a 5-day, all-expense Union Pacific motor bus 
tour that also includes 
Zion National Park 

Bryce Canyon Cedar Breaks 

Kaibab Forest Prismatic Plains 
Easy to reach. Low summer fares. Through Pullmans to Cedar 
City, Utah, the gateway. Escorted tours. Comfortable lodges. A 
wonderful vacation itself or a memorable side trip en route to 
Yellowstone or the Pacific Coast. Season June 1 to October 1. 


The Zion-Grand Canyon Nat. Parks Red Book tells all. Ask for it. 


Address nearest representative or Gen’! Pass. Agent, Dept. 136, at 
Omaha, Neb. : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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REDWOOD EMPIRE 


teeeeee Redwood 











SCE these GIANT 


REDWOODS 


on your trip to 


Cali ifornias 


HIRTY these 

“redwoods were young. And 

this summer, if you plan your 

trip to California well, you can see 
them. 

A scenic highway, 4.00 miles long, 
tuns through the heart of all these fa- 
mous groves, north from San Francisco 
into Oregon via Grants Pass. Whether 
you travel by rail, auto stage or your 
owncar, the world’s oldest living trees 
will shade your journey. 

Giant ferns and rhododendrons; 
cool, sparkling streams; modern ho- 
tels; camping sites unsurpassed ; fish- 
ing, swimming and boating are every- 
where along your way. 

You’ll see so much that is new and 
delightful in the Redwood Empire 
that you will always want to come 
back and make it your home. Send 
this coupon, today, for the illustrated 
booklets on this vacation wonderland. 

Plan your trip with these vaiuable 
helps; whatever you finally decide, 
you ought to have the information and 
assistance they will give you. 


centuries ago, 
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At some late hour that night, I was 


| awakened by a renewed pounding and 


thumping of the engine, and a series of 
jolts, as we plowed up-stream across the 
mud-flats. 

With each crash came a ringing of bells, 
and the skipper’s voice from the bridge: 

“Back up a bit, Joe, and we'll ’ave 
another jump at ’er.’ 

But we finally made it, and at day break | 
we were lying well up the brown river, be- 
tween low green banks of sugar cane, at 
Ba, one of the main strongholds of the 
big Australian monopoly. When I 
broached the subject of getting ashore and | 
seeing something of the country, however, 
the captain was not encouraging. 


OU can take your chance on 
catching the boat again, but we 

never know how long we stay. 
pends on the cargo.” 
“But look here,” 
timer. ‘Why don’t you travel overland. 


There’s a narrow-gauge railway belong- | 
ing to the sugar company that runs to | 


Lautoka, the next port, and you can pick 
us up tonight. Take Sakobi with you; he 
lives in Lautoka, and he’ll show you a bit 
of native life. You'll be there until sun- 
down, won’t you, skipper?” 

“Until midnight. I'll sound the fog- 
horn for you.” 

Sakobi was delighted when I secured 
permission for him to leave with me. We 
rowed ashore, and he led the way through 
a hodge-podge of creeks and tracks and 
sugar-mills to the edge of town, just as the 
weekly passenger train came around the 
bend. 


It was a quaint sort of thing, a series of | 


wooden boxes set on wheels, and drawn by 
a toy locomotive which seemed trying 


| furiously, by much shrilling of its whistle, 








Highway 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLETS 





EMPIRE 


REDWOOD EMPIRE 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters RI-27 
SAN CISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROONV 60 
Please send me your booklets 














to prove itself the Twentieth Century 
Limited. In one respect, it probably had 
a right to be proud, for it claims to be the 
only free railway service in the world. 
Run by the sugar concern for the benefit 
of its employ ees, without charge for pas- 
sage, it is also probably the world’s most 
popular institution, and about half the 
natives hereabouts apparently spend their 
spare moments riding on it. At least, one 
never sees it vacant, and usually it is | 
loaded to capacity, with Fijians and Hin- 
dus festooned to its sides, top, and bottom. 
Today was no exception. And the lo- 

comotive did not pause long enough for 
one to choose his compartment. Sakobi 
plunged into the nearest box like an All- 
Fijian fullback, and I followed. The 
whistle gave a toot, the engine gave a 
yank, the car gave a lurch, and I sat | 
heavily in the lap of a young colored lady. 
She didn’t seem to mind. In fact, when I 
tried clumsily to rise, she promptly seized 
and held me, to the vast amusement of 
some two dozen other young colored 
ladies, who sat three deep on the plain | 
wooden benches, and who invited me, 
with screams of laughter, to come across | 
the six-inch aisle and make a fourth. 

So I decided to stay where I was. At 
least, the one I was sitting on seemed 
fairly comfortable, and I didn’t know 
about the others. And upon the wall I 
spied a placard in English which read: 
“Passengers traveling in this car do so at 
their own risk.” 

Thus we rode away upon a forty mile 
journey along the coast, past oozy mud- 
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flats where mangroves grew out into the 
water in a maze of tangled roots, and 
across stretches of plantation, where the 
brilliant green of the sugar-cane fairly 
blazed out against the dull background 
of mist-smoked mountains. 

It was a jerky, leisurely trip. For a 
time the Fijian girls amused themselves 
by singing to the accompaniment of a 
harmonica which passed democratically 
from méuth to mouth and from compart- 
ment to compartment throughout the 
train, but finally tiring of this, they 
parked their fuzzy heads in one another’s 
laps and went to sleep. 

Still, if we loafed across the open coun- 
try at a tortoise-slow pace, we at least 
made good time at the stations, where the 
engineer always speeded up and rushed 
playfully through, forcing would-be pas- 
sengers to catch us on the fly, and at 
some hour of the afternoon we pulled into 
Lautoka. 

This was another “sugar-town,” the 
headquarters of the company, another 
maze of tracks and roads, machine-shops 
and warehouses, clustering about the 
largest cane-mill in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The population consisted almost 
entirely of imported East Indian laborers 
—skinny brown coolies from Calcutta 
or Madras, with crooked bare legs as 
scrawny as pipe-stems—and their tiny 
womenfolk, mere children themselves but 
burdened invariably with an armful of 
offspring, both mothers and_ babies 
swathed alike in voluminous wrappings 
of form-obscuring draperies. 

‘Matingali kalavu!” snorted Sakobi, 
surveying them with a Fijian’s contempt 
for puny bodies, ‘‘A family of rats!” 

It was the home of the bule, or village 
head-man, to which Sakobi finally led me. 
The chief proved to be a pleasant old fel- 
low, naked save for a white sulu, and 
smoking a Dawes underslung pipe. He 
shook hands, greeting me with “Good 
day,” but this seemed to exhaust his 
English. So I seated myself cross-legged 
in the center of the chair-less floor, and 
waited while he and Sakobi, sprawling 
their length upon their stomachs on two 
adjacent mats, enjoyed a lengthy discus- 
sion in the native dialect. 

Presently Sakobi turned to me. 

“You eat? Yams? Breadfruit?” 

The chief himself served the dinner, 
upon a large leaf set before me on the 
ground while his wife—a buxom brunette 
in a shapeless mission-gown—fanned me 
with a bath-towel to keep the flies away. 
Gradually, from curiosity, other residents 
of the village c came to watch, forming a 
silent, squatting circle around me, their 
intent eyes watching my every move, un- 
til in the gathering dusk their eye-balls 
seemed to shine from every corner of the 
hut in reflection of the embers in the open 
stone fireplace, while the rest of them 
faded into the enveloping smoke. 






T was delightfully weird, but this 
was only the beginning. 
“You like meke-meke?” asked Sakobi. 
“Fiji sing-song?” 
I nodded, and a few moments later the 
local glee-club made its appearance. It 
consisted largely of the younger genera- 
tion, ranging from small children to plump 
and marriageable maidens, who came 
crawling ceremoniously through the rear 
doorway on hands and knees, bowing in 
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MAY 192 
deference in the manner of Japanese 
geisha. As they grouped themselves be- 
fore me, aligning sopranos and contraltos, 
they were inclined to grin and giggle, until 
shocked grunts from their elders restored 
them to a mock seriousness. When 


aligned, too, theré was much delay, ac- | 


companied by much whispered conversa- 
tion, but once started singing, they 
worked with all their energy. 

The hours slipped past. In the deepen- 
ing blackness, relieved only by the glow 
of the fire and the dim light of a flickering 
oil lamp, the interior of the hut became a 
sea of barbaric faces and semi-nude, per- 
spiring bodies that carried one back to the 
tales of Melville and London. One could 
forget the big modern sugar-mills just 
across the road, the white population with 
its clubs and pubs and schools and 
churches. One could even forget the 
waiting steamer. 

“Sakobil’”’ I exclaimed. 
on toward midnight!” 


“Tt’s getting 


UT he beckoned to me to remain 


seated. 

“Kava,” he said. “You drink kava.” 

And I recalled a warning from several 
old-timers I had met that one could not 
more grievously offend a native than by 
refusing his local beverage. Throughout 
the South Seas this kava—often called 
yangona in Fiji—is an indispensable part 
of every entertainment. 

“Will this go to my head?” I asked 
Sakobi, remembering the waiting boat. 

“No. No go to head,” he assured me. 

And kava, as a matter of fact, is not an 
alcoholic intoxicant. Rather it might 
be described as a mildly stimulating drug. 


A brownish murky fluid, slightly pungent 
and acrid, it is usually obnoxious to the 
| novice, but European old-timers in the 
| islands often acquire a taste for it, and 
| business men frequently keep it in the 
office for an occasional swig with their 
customers. 
use over a long period of years is some- 
| times injurious to the eyes, so that old 


Its constant and immoderate 


| kava-topers often become nearly blind, 








had neglected to tell me this. 
covered it for myself when, bidding my 
hosts adieu at midnight, I felt my knees 
wobble ane slid like a fireman down the 
slippery pole that led across the moat. 
At the moment, I attributed the mishap 
| to the stiffness resultant from sitting 
cross-legged all evening in an unaccus- 
tomed posture. But when we started out 
across the maze of roads and tracks to- 
ward the wharf, where the skipper was | 
conscientiously sounding the promised | 
fog-horn as a summons to hasten, there 
was no question but that something was 
wrong with the legs themselves. | 


but taken moderately or even in large 
quantity from time to time it is of acknowl- | 
edged medicinal value, to such extent 
that the most zealous missionaries do not 
combat the native custom. 
being an intoxicant, it does not go to one’s 
head; one can drink any amount of it and 
remain clear-minded. The funny thing 
about it, however, is that it does go to 
one’s legs. 


And, not 


Sakobi, answering my query literally, 


But I dis- 


“Come here, Sakobi. Give me a hand.” 
He locked his arm through mine. 


But his legs were just as bad as mine. 
For a quarter-mile we made progress, 
leaning against each other as our feet 
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gravitated toward the center. Then, de- 
spite all efforts at control, his started for 
the left and mine for the right, and we 
both sat down heavily. 

And before our eyes the little steamer, 
its skipper tired of waiting, edged out into 
the harbor, carrying all my possessions. 
At that instant she seemed a palatial 
ocean liner. I thought of Suva again, 
with its social clubs, hotels, tennis courts, 
Carnegie Library, jails, Fords, and pro- 
hibition debates. But here I was— 
stranded—in the beastly, backward places 
—where romance consisted of riding in a 
colored lady’s lap, and adventure of fight- 
ing by proxy a shark that wouldn’t fight. 

I was still sitting there, beside Suva’s 
champion hangman, when up from the 
steamer landing came the old-timer who 
had been on board. 


listened to my story, “you’re still on the 
same island. You may have to climb a 
few mountains and swim a few rivers, but 
you'll see the country. And you may 


fellows that ate old Baker.” 


the next issue, Mr. Foster will describe 
his experiences in traveling overland 
through Fiji and living among the natives 
of the interior—The Editors. 





Answers 


(Continued from page 40) 


1) Gaspar de Portola—1769. (2) 
Zebulon M. Pike (1779-1813), who 
climbed the Peak in 1806. (3) William 
Frederick Cody. Cody, Wyoming. (4) 
New Mexico. Resolution passed by Con- 
gress, August, 1911. Formally admitted, 
1912. (5) The system by which water is 
being brought to San Francisco from a 
reservoir made by cutting the O’Shaugh- 
nessy dam across the Tuolumme River at 
the lower end of Hetch-Hetchy valley, 
in the Sierras. (6) John Charles Fremont 
wrote of the entrance to San Francisco 
Bay as the Golden Gate in his report to 
Congress, 1848. First time thus men- 
tioned. (7) In the valley of Little Big 
Horn, Wyoming. (8) Six and one-tenth 
miles. (9) Queen Liliuokalani. (10) Cap- 
tain Cook (1778). (11) The Alaska pur- 
chase, 1867, for $7,200,000. Arranged by 
Secretary Seward. (12) Governor’s Cas- 
tle (Russian), Sitka, Alaska. 
Harte. “Plain 
James.” (14) Colorado. (15) Grand Can- 
yon of the Arkansas (Colorado); Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado (Arizona); Grand 


(16) San Francisco, 
(Died, Glen Ellen, November 22, 1916.) 
(17) January, 1848, by James Wilson 
Marshall. (18) Wabash District, Indiana, 
November 10, 1841. 1854 went to Ore- 
gon. Died in California in 1913. (19) Los | 
Angeles—576,673. (20) Horace Greeley. | 
(1811-1872). (21) Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho. (22) Arthur Chapman. 
(June 25, 1873). (23) Carson City, 
Nevada. (After Kit Carson.) (24) (a) 
Berkeley, California; (b) Pullman, Wash- 
ington; (c) Boulder, Colorado; (d) Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; (e) Moscow, Idaho. (25) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 





“But my boy,” he comforted me, as he | 


have your chance to dine with the same | 


In his fourth article, to be published in | 


(13) Bret | 


Language From Truthful | 


Canyon of the Yellowstone (Wyoming.) | 
January 12, 1876. | 
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is —choose any sport you like 
and have it at its best ina 
setting of rare beauty with 
never-failing blue skies over- 


head. 
Where else is so much 
| offered? 
| 
Here’s a summer vaca- 


tion that you've never had 
before—carefree—healthful 

- different and enchant- 
ing — almost like a trip 


abroad. 





You'll find it cool— 
ideal for a vacation. 
Average mean summer 
temperatures in a central city of this 
section (U.S. Weather Bureau fig- 
ures, not our own) have been as fol- 
lows for 50 years: June 66 degrees; 
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long, blue road ahead. 


Living costs are excep- 
tionally reasonable and ar- 
ranged to fit every purse. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed. We'll 
send a copy free to you—§2 pages illustrated, 
tells all about it. Send for a copy now. 
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Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s rich- | 
est agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of | 
Southern California are indicated by the following | 


facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los C Los Angeles r Riverside "Santa Bavhara 

Angeles alone: | 0) Orange San Bernardino (J Ventura 
Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products | San Diego 

(1926), $89,807.515; Value of Citrus Products 

(1926), $26,692,846; Oil Production (1926), | Sie Piao 


122,564,276 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1926), 4.962.- 
482 tons; Harbor Exports (1926), 17,132,494 tons; 
Total Harbor Tonnage, 22,c94.976. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permit- 
ting year ‘round crops. 
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OW many of you, we won- 

der, remember the thrilling 

serial “The Lord of Thun- 

dergate” which appeared 

in SUNSET some three or 
four years ago? That was Sidney Her- 
schel Small’s first magazine serial. It was 
published in book form in the United 
States and in Great Britain; the movies 
bought the story and based a highly suc- 
cessful picture on it—and Mr. Small was 
established as a novelist. 

Later Sunset ran another story of his, 
“The Jewel Spear of Heaven”’, a romantic 
adventure serial laid in old Japan. Then 
Mr. Small wrote two novels which did not 
appear in magazine form—‘‘Fourscore” 


and “Both One.” 


é ? ? 

PT peeeryarcs he had been study- 

ing old California. The fascina- 

tion of the leather-jacketed steel-corse- 

leted Spanish soldier of fortune and the 

roughly gowned, humble padre conquer- 

ing a new land, each in his own way, took 

hold of him and he wrote “Sword and 

Candle”, the story of the earliest southern 

missions, the epic of the beginnings of 
California. 

That book was only half done when a 
plan began to grow in his mind. There 
was more to be told of the early, colorful 
days than could be got between the covers 
of one book. A hundred novelists had used 
the days of ’49 as background; thousands 
more would doubtless base novels upon 
those rough and ready days. But there 
was a California before that—a California 
which existed in the histories, in the 
diaries, but which has seldom crept into 
fiction. Only a few novelists had at- 
tempted to interpret the spirit of that 
earlier day through the medium of the 


novel. 
? ? ? 


So the plan took shape. One book was 
obviously not enough. Why not a trilogy? 
And a trilogy it is to be. 

The second story in the group is to be 
called “‘Footholds of Men” and will ap- 
pear serially in SuNseT beginning next 
month. 

The setting? The country which cen- 
tered about the old Mission San Rafael 
Arcangel—what is now part of Marin 
County, north of San Francisco. The 
time—1827. The story? Well, we can’t 
tell you too much, of course. There are a 
great many secrets which the Desk must 
hold inviolable, however much it might 
prefer to be prodigal with the mysteries 
entrusted to it. But we'll promise you 
action in plenty and as lovable a heroine 
as you've ever met in fiction. 

And color! There has never been a 
more brilliant period in the history of the 
West than those glorious days when a man 
owned more land than he knew, when a 
ranchero simply guessed at the number 
of his cattle and kept open house with 
lavish hospitality for anyone who hap- 
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pened by; when warm eyes coquetted 
through carved fans and lacy mantillas 
hinted mystery and delight; when a dance 
might be followed by an Indian fight, a 
duel by a peaceful hour of confession in 
the cool shade of serene Mission arches. 


Well,—enough! ‘“Footholds of Men” 
as we have said, begins next month, and 
we don’t we you to miss it. 

? e 


WE oe t neglect this issue, 
though 

On page 12 these’ s the first of a series of 
two articles on Western aviation written 
by D. R. Lane especially for SuNsET 
readers. 

This first article is concerned chiefly 
with the air mail in the Far West. SuNSET 
arranged for Mr. Lane to fly over all of 
the air routes mentioned in this story and 
his intimate, “inside” account of the busi- 
ness of carrying the air mail in the West 
is interesting in the extreme. His second 
article, to appear next month, will take 
up the matter of commercial aviation in 
the Far West and discuss the probabilities 
of development along that line. 

? ? ? 


A S the spring and summer months 
approach cne naturally begins to 
think of vacation. 

In the West, vacation so often means 
camping out that the editors have felt it 
worth while to arrange for an article to 
cover some of the esoteric mysteries of 
that art. 

On page 20 of this issue appears “Camp- 
ing is an Art!” written by Peter J. Schwab 
with one purpose in mind—to be genuinely 
helpful to the camper-by-motor who needs 
the advice which may make all the dif- 
ference between a successful and an un- 
successful vacation. 

Mr. Schwab writes with unquestioned 
authority. He has been editor of one of 
the better known outdoor magazines for 
some years and has made a specialty of 
motor-camping. Only last fall he drove 
across country from the East, bringing 
his family with him, and the experience 
which he gained on that trip has made 
him conversant with the latest wrinkles 
in the game. If you’ re thinking, even 
remotely, of going camping this summer 
you ’Il need his article; if you’re not, you’ll 
enjoy it anyhow. 

? ? ? 


A ND while we’re on the subject of 
vacations, Paul A. Ewing,—who, 
if he hasn’t driven every road in the Far 
West, has come pretty close to it—has a 
suggestion for you. 

Beginning on page 32 1s the outline of 
what he considers to be the most interest- 
ing California tour he can think of. There’s 
a rough map, too, so that in case he covers 
too much ground for you, it will be a 
simple matter to adjust the trip to suit 
your Own convenience. 

For a later issue of SUNSET Mr. Ewing 
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has planned a similar tour, this time cover- 
ing the Missions of the Southwest—taking 
in Arizona, New Mexico and a side jaunt 
into Texas. 

Of course one likes to plan one’s own 
trip, but Mr. Ewing’s outlines are so lucid 
and his descriptions so meaty and inform- 
ative that we feel you'll welcome them in 
the light in which the editors publish 
them—as suggestions which may be of 
value to the or vacationist. 


? ? 
HE you ever climbed a moun- 


tain—a real mountain? 

If you have, you’ll know that there’s a 
thrill in mountain-climbing which can’t 
be matched by any other strictly ter- 
restrial experience. 

Anne Shannon Monroe, (you know her 
novel “Behind the Ranges” and her best- 
selling book of essays “Singing in the 
Rain”, of course,) tells, on page 26, just 
why she climbs mountains—why it is 
that she has been able to discover no 
sport so exhilarating, no recreation so 
thoroughly worth while. 

Miss Monroe climbs with the Mazamas, 
a world-famous mountain climbing club 
in Portland but there are other clubs 
everywhere in the West which will wel- 
come a true mountain enthusiast with 
open arms. 

Read Miss Monroe’s article; we, for 
one, will never forget her story of the irate 
professor and his reprimand to a member 
of the party who let his attention wander 
during a slide down a glacier; “Ven you 
lose your hat, lose your hat! Ven you 
glisade, glisade!” 

? ? . 

HE “dude-ranch” is with us to 

stay, and a very good and pros- 
perous business it 1s, too. But it’s con- 
ceivable that there might be found, among 
the cowboys who have taken on dude- 
wrangling for a living, an occasional ob- 
stinate misogynist who feels that guiding 
feminine dudes and answering feminine- 
dude questions is just a degree or so 
more than he can stomach. 

Ellis Parker Butler has discovered such 
a cowboy—a pair of them in fact—and in 
“Bruce of the Bar-None” (page 9 of this 
issue) he weaves a delightfully humorous 
story about the adventures of these two 
horny-handed sons of the open spaces who 
couldn’t stand even one more dude. 

You see, they figured that any good 
hand could herd reindeer just as well as 
punch cows, and there wouldn’t be any 
dudes up by the Arctic Circle—but let 
Mr. Butler tell it! 


? ? ? 


And so here’s the Desk filled and we’ve 
miss¢d mentioning a lot of things in this 
issue. Well—we had to tell you about 
“Footholds of Men”, because it begins 
next month, and that’s where the space 
went. Until next month, then! 
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You Want the sharply sparkling taste that tempts 
and stimulates the appetite. You want the 
wholesome, easily digested food that gives new 
health and strength. 

Pet Milk with Ovange Juice hasall those qualities. 
The blend is perfect. It tastes like neither 
milk nor orange juice, but has a pleasing, dis- 
tinctive flavor of its own. 

The Best of “Milk ‘Made Better. Pet Milk is 
pure, rich milk—nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—concentrated, made scientifically clean, 
and more easily digested, by sterilization. ‘The 
orange juice adds vitalizing properties to the 
wholesome milk. The combination is better 
than milk alone. 

To Make Orange Milk Shake 


$ cup orange juice 1 teaspoon lemon 14 cup water 
g cup Pet Milk juice (if desired) Sugar to taste 
Add the diluted milk slowly to the fruit juice. Shake 
with cracked ice in a cocktail shaker or in a glass fruit jar. 


1 
7 
1 


For Children. Jt tempts and stimulates the ap- 
petite—helps to get them to drink the milk 
they ought to have. It is rich in the vitamins 

-rich in all the food properties that growth 
and health require. 

Pet “Milk will serve every need you have for 
cream or milk—in place of cream at less than 
half the cost—diluted to suit any milk use, at 
less than the cost of ordinary milk. 


Our new book contains many useful suggestions 
—how to get more milk in the diet—how to 
get children to drink more milk—formula for ee 
infant feeding—over one hundred recipes. We P ee 
will send it free on request. 









PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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To you—experienced smokers... 


EXPERIENCED smokers, your patronage 
has put Camel first among cigarettes. 


You know good tobaccos. From their 
taste and fragrance, you know that Camels 
are rolled of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown. 

Your preference proves it. You’ve paid 
every price and tried every brand, and 
you will smoke only Camels. Camel 
popularity—your vote—shows that Camel 
is totally unlike any other cigarette that 
ever was made. 

You are also steady smokers, and you 
have paid Camel the highest compliment: 
“No matter how liberally we smoke them, 


Camels never tire the taste. They never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste.” 

Experienced smokers, it is your patron- 
age that enables us to produce the best. 
We spare no expense, we buy the best of 
everything for Camels because we dare 
look forward to your appreciation. And 
you give it beyond all bounds! 

There’s only one thing more we could 
ask. Pass the good news to inexperienced 
smokers. Help them shorten the search 
for tobacco enjoyment. Extend them the 
most friendly—because the most helpful 
—smoke invitation ever spoken— 


**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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